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Enough 


in one large can 
for a family of four to six 


As every housewife knows, a well-balanced 
fruit cup or fruit salad needs an assortment of 
fruits. It’s variety that gives them zest. 


That's one reason Det Monte Fruits for Salad 
has met such instant response from people who 
like good things to eat— why this delightful prod- 
uct offers such real economy over almost any 
other fruit combination. 





Here, packed together, are just the varieties you 
like best—five of the finest fruits you can serve! 
Enough in a single large can for a family of 4 to 
6 people! Also packed in smaller sizes of cans. 


When you consider the variety a Det Monte 
Fruit Salad offers, each can is surprisingly low in 
cost—often lower than much less tempting combi- 
nations made at home. More than that, it saves 
you all the trouble of shopping for fruit—all the 
time and bother of preparation. 


Serve a can of Det Monte Fruits for Salad— 
tonight! Learn how good it really is! Once 
you know its quality, its convenience, its econ- 
omy, you'll want a few cans always on your 
pantry shelf. 


FREE 


Wouldn't you like, 
without cost, a copy 
of “The De. MontE 
Fruit Book’? Also a 
collection of special 
folders covering the 
service of Det MONTE 
Fruits and Vegetables. 
Address Dept. 45, Cal! 
iforniaPackingCorpo 
tation, San Francisco. 
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HY do Tarvia roads increase safety in driv- 
ing—cut down the skid hazard? 


The answer is simple. These roads have a gran- 
war surface which tires grip, dry weather or wet. 


Just one of the points which convince observant 


motorists that all “black” roads are not alike— 
that Tarvia roads are different. 


Twenty-three years, now, since the first Tarvia 


roads were built. And it’s significant that each 
year has seen a far greater mileage laid down. For 
Tarvia is bought almost exclusively by the world’s 
best judges of good roads—highway officials who 
know every turn and twist of road construction 
and maintenance. 


The Gait Company 


40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 
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Eagle Valley Road, near Sloatsburg, New York. Tarvia-built, 1922. 
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THE MORE FRAGILE 
THE MORE SURELY 


o be extra safe, 


Picture any one of a score of smart thoroughfares 
throughout the country—a limousine gliding to a 
stop, and a lovely lady emerging to enter what is 
surely a twentieth century fairyland. 

For within the doors of the modern shop— 
whether it looks upon Fifth Avenue, New York, or 
State Street, Chicago, or rises above the Golden 
Gate in San Francisco—are stockings as fragile 
as a bubble, sweaters like thistledown, chiffons 
like painted gossamer—gay things that might 
be made of magic—to vanish at a touch. 

And they are so costly—these charming trifles— 
that even the wealthiest patron might well pause 
and ask: “‘But can they really be washed?” 

‘Yes, with Ivory,’’ would be the answer. 

For that is what salespeople in smart shops all 
over the country said when they were asked re- 
cently about washing all kinds of delicate garments. 

The safest way to cleanse exquisite, lustrous 
underwear from Paris? “With Ivory,”’ said the 
department head in a smart Boston shop. 

The safest soap for some quaint English chiffens 
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wash it this way” 


that were patterned like old-fashioned calico and 
cost one hundred times as much? ‘“‘Ivory,"’ said 
the saleswoman in a fine Chicago department store. 

The best way to cleanse some fragile lacy stock- 
ings which a New York shop was actually offering 
for $500? ‘With Ivory,"’ said the manager. 

All over the country, from coast to coast, shops 
unanimously agreed: ‘Ivory is safe for fine things.”’ 

The great majority of the salespeople would 
suggest no other soap. And more important—the 
more costly or delicate the garment, the more 
certain they were to say: ‘‘Ivory, of course."’ 

Why only Ivory? Salespeople themselves give 
the answer: Ivory is pure—you use it on your face, 
so you know it is safe, for woolens, for silks, for 
rayons, for chiffons—for any fabric or color which 
is safe in pure water alone. 

Free—A little book, Thistledown Treasures—their selection and 
care, answers such questions as: Can it be washed? Will it shrink? 
Will it fade? How can I whiten yellowed silk and wool? How 
can I cleanse sweaters, georgettes, etc.? It is yours free if you 
will send a post card to Dept.25-CF, Procter & Gamble, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 


© 1928, P. & G. Co. 
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99“/0 % PURE—IVORY IS KIND TO EVERYTHING IT TOUCHES 
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That Night He Played for the First Time With Real Ecstasy 


T THE top of Crazy Woman’s Hill Diana Coventry lost control of her steering gear, 
the result being that at the foot of Crazy Woman’s Hill, fifteen minutes later, 
she lost control of that group of reflexes which she called symbolically her 
heart. She had closed her eyes at the beginning of the accident; at its end she 

opened them and looked up into the face of Rupert Farr. 

It was the face Diana was in the habit of searching for to and fro across the restless 
world. Occasionally she found it. But it always gave her a fresh shock of delight to 
come across it again unexpectedly, under different circumstances, against a novel back- 
ground; and this background of a Montana roadside was of an intriguing novelty, indeed, 
an incongruous setting for the face, which was a civilized sort of countenance, Latin in 
type, still in expression, without grimness or resistance; a face beautiful, possessable 
and always a trifle dazed. 

And it was the face of a young and healthful man. 

Rarely had its materialization so approached the perfect image Diana carried in her 
subconsciousness as it did during the happy moment when she lay limp, gradually 
returning to full possession of her wits, at the foot of Crazy Woman’s Hill. 

The moments that immediately followed were not so satisfactory, however, being 
disturbed by flashes of intense physical pain which shot from her right side down to her 
right foot and back. 


“T’m hurt,” she said, meaning to use the singing voice evoked from her.by any 
realization of that vision she pursued, but not being able in this instance to produce 
anything more alluring than a whisper. “‘I’m pretty badly hurt.” 

Said the young man, moving his grave and handsome lips with a fascinating sort of 
difficulty, an enchanting fumble characteristic of such lips: “‘May I carry you over to 
my house up yonder? It’s not far. I'll be very careful not to hurt you.” 

‘“‘Please,’’ murmured Diana, and surrendered herself to his strong and most respectful 
embrace. 

The short journey up a piny path beside a stream did hurt; but 
being diverted to some extent by her view of his anxious and Spanish-looking profile. 
Not until she had been left in a bedroom under the care of a young woman, who ran to the 
call of Clytie, did she begin to moan and to cry a little. 

“Oh, my dear, I’m so sorry. Oh, let me try to undress you, get you more comfortable. 
Your clothes are all torn and muddy. I'll be very careful. I’m sure I won't hurt you 
much.” 

But in spite of all the deftness and tenderness of which she was possessed, ( 
hurt, and Diana squirmed and moaned and gasped and swore occasionally during the 


he was very brave, 


" 
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undressing process. She was grateful, however, and very polite in her own fashion, an¢ 


she was glad that a sheer nightgown and a not-impossible negligee were to be 
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“T’ve dislocated my 
ankle, I dare say, and 
broken most of my ribs,” 
she groaned. ‘Oh, 
damn! But how clever 
you are! You've done so beautifully. I wish I hadn’t let 
my maid go at Ten Sleep. All this trouble for a stranger. 
Will you send someone for a doctor? And perhaps it might 
be as well to get a mechanic.” 

“Rupert says the car looks like a junk shop.” 

“And my luggage?” 

“Rupert is bringing it in now.” 

“How sweet! You're beth so kind. This pain I 
can’t keep still. I’ve always been such a coward. 

Where is the doctor?” 

“He’s a long way off, I’m afraid, down at Ten Sleep. 
Rupert has asked Oliver ——”’ 

“How sweet! I wish I had some dope.” 

“Dope?” 

“‘A good stiff drink would help. Where’s my cigarette 
case?” 

The cigarette was found, was lighted, the drink pro- 
cured, and thereafter, flushed and brilliant-eyed, Diana lay, 
gathered up against her pillows, studying her surroundings 
with the feverish zest that was her special gift. 

The room was pretty, in its way. The hostess was pretty, 
in her way—both ways simple, a trifle rustic, quaint. 
“Quaint” was the right word. 

There was a subtle difference between her voice, her 
speech, her air, and the voice, speech and air of that young 
man with the face. 

Supper was brought to Diana and, groaning between 
bites, chatting pleasantly between groans, she set herself 
to win, as she was used to winning, the amused admiration 
and confidence of this Clytie person with the wide-apart 
kitten eyes. 

“And Rupert is 

“My husband.” 

Diana closed her eyes and faintly frowned. Damn! 
But married or single, it was the face and, after all—well, 
after ail 

At cost of pain, Diana, when Rupert’s wife went out 
with the empty plates, reared herself up a little on her 
pillows so that she faced in a mirror between two lighted 
candles a silvery image of herself—of this Diana, this 
splendid, supple Diana, with her short rich hair, her amaz- 
ing eyes, her mouth sidelong smiling, cut clear, with her 
boyish polished jaw, with her hovering, pouncing, high- 
bred face; of this beautiful and famous and infamous 
Diana who would never allow herself, even for a minute, 
to be bored. 

She called, ‘‘ Don't leave me alone, please. Come back 
and talk to me, someone.” 

“Someone” was Rupert’s wife again, slim, graceful, 
sturdy too, with a deep young glow of health and happiness 
about her. The gray, wide-apart kitten eyes shone mistily 
like opals. Lovely eyes. Diana liked her. 

“How do you two wonderful people happen to be out 
here, at the foot of Crazy Woman’s Hill, please?” 


Rupert had been sent out by his father 
six years ago for his health. 

‘His health? That creature? Why, 
he’s made of sunshine and fresh air! 

He looks as strong as ———”’ 

“Yes, I know. He is now. But he was threatened 
with tuberculosis and he is afraid to go back.” 

“Back to ——”’ 

“To New York.” 

“Yes, he’s quite right. It would be dangerous for him in 
New York. You’re wise to keep him here. But you— 
don’t you get dreadfully homesick, terribly lonely?” 

“This is my home—or, rather, it has been since I was 
twelve years old. My mother was raised in Wyoming, not 
far from here, and she came to Ten Sleep to teach school. 
Rupert met me when he first came into the country. He 
boarded with my mother. It didn’t take him long to know 
what he wanted. We were married five years ago. We've 
been very happy. . What do we do? Why, we’re 
ranching. Then, summers, we ride and camp and fish. 
Winters, I take correspondence courses. . . . No, 
Rupert hates to study. He only reads detective tales and 
such-like rubbish. But he has his music. He plays just 
wonderful. Piano. . Yes, ma’am. And he 
sings too. It’s beautiful. You'll like to hear him. I won’t 
let him keep it up too long, though, if it tires your head.” 

“My dear girl, when I’m tired he’ll know it! I never 
hesitate to make my wishes known. You'll be glad of that 
too. No one’s more ghastly than the really considerate 
guest. I call myself a guest, you see, because I don’t know 
yet what I may be. Perhaps you'll let me board. 

No? Rupert wouldn’t hear of such a thing? How sweet! 
Well, it will be very simple for you, because I’m not a bit 
considerate. When I want anything I just ask for it.” 

“I see. That’s very—comfortable.” 

“‘Isn’t it? And you may be just as brutal as you like. 
When you’re tired of me, leave me alone or turn me out. 
Praise the Lord, I’m not sensitive. I don’t care about 
other people’s feelings, nor my own. It makes life ex- 
quisitely simple—of a simplicity. Try it yourself.” 

Rupert’s wife said ‘I will,”’ then stood up, flushing, as 
was her constant, pretty habit. “Oh, here’s Rupert with 
the doctor—and I don’t even know your name!” 

“Diana Coventry— Mrs. Joel Coventry. . Why, 
you nice doctor, did you come all the way from Ten Sleep 
to see poor smashed-up me?” 

The doctor looked at her as though in the middle of a 
desert journey he had come suddenly across a phosphores- 
cent deep-sea fish. 
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*‘We'd Ketch Our Man, 
Killer or Thief,and Judge 
Him and Sentence Him" 


Examination almost 
confirmed Diana’s di- 
agnosis of her inju- 
ries—a dislocated 
ankle and three 
cracked ribs, and by 
the time these matters 
had been adjusted their victim was willing to be left alone 
to sleep under the effects of a powder she had wheedled out 
of her unwilling medical attendant. 

“Just leave the door open, though, won’t you, until I 
get to sleep?” 

Through this opening she enjoyed, as long as she could 
hold up her lids, a last drowsy vision of Rupert where he 
leaned against the side of the front door to say good-by to 
Doctor Storley; a graceful vision, richly colored, long- 
limbed, long-eyed, smiling with that charming look of 
difficulty and of lazy exertion, as though a supple animal 
were imitating the meaningless facial distortions of a man. 

Against the darkening sky of out-of-doors the doctor’s 
bulk was visible, and above it the face of the man who had 
ridden to Ten Sleep at Rupert’s request. 

Diana closed her eyes. . A hawk—what made her 
think of hawks? Hawks hovering. She slept. 

For a week it was Diana’s not disagreeable lot to lie in 
the pretty and quaint ranch bedroom, watching the way of 
Rupert with his native wife. It was a casual, tender, al- 
most filial way. He allowed himself, gracefully, drowsily 
sometimes, to be loved. And he was loved! That little 
woman’s child he was—her lord, the pulse of her body. By 
him her eyes were lighted to their misty brilliance; for him 
her color flowed in and out of a sensitive young face; to 
Diana a spectacle half touching and half abject. 

““My good girl, don’t you see that he’s nothing better 
than a tiger cat, a soft, smooth, purring creature with a 
heart as empty asa pod? Don’t you know he'd follow any- 
one carrying a bowl of cream or a bundle of catnip? Why, 
my poor little creature, he’s a mere chemical combination 
of charm and vacancy. He’s a flageolet, his tune dependent 
on any skillful or unskillful flute player.’’ And so thinking 
back of her eyes, she allowed those same eyes to smile and 
flatter and caress him, offering a growth of catnip highly 
flavored and a cream of creams. 

After a week she allowed Rupert to carry her into the 
living room. The hour was evening, an hour after the 
ranch supper, and it had been used by Diana in making 
herself beautiful, in forgetfulness of everything but her 
pleasure in that beauty. While she was thus absorbed, the 
ranch household, unknown to her, had welcomed another 
visitor, so that when she was laid down by Rupert on a 
lounge before the fire she found herself looking up into a 
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strange face—not altogether strange; she'd seen it once 
before, against a background of night. 

“Aren't you,” Diana asked, “‘the Oliver who got me a 
doctor from Ten Sleep the evening of my accident?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

Ah, this was one of the woman’s sort—a native. 

“Oliver what?” 

“Wat Oliver,” he answered gravely. 

Diana’s forehead wrinkled with a look of curdled cream. 

“What does the man mean, Rupert, please?” 

“Walter Oliver— Wat Oliver. It’s his name, Diana.” 

Her laughter ran up and down like a musical mouse. 

‘How priceless! He works for you—no?”’ 

“‘No, no. He’s foreman for the J. D. outfit and, be- 
sides, he has a place of his own up beyond Pilgrim Creek 
a mountain ranch. It’s a beautiful spot, though very far 
from here. I'd like you to see it before you leave.” 

‘Ah, so you’re one of the neighbors then, Mr. Wat?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Diana, ma’am.” 

“I’m sorry. My name is Coventry.” 

“Coventry what, ma’am?”’ 

“Diana Coventry.” 

“Yes, ma’am. I figured that was the way of it.” 

Diana felt faintly confused. ‘‘Won’t you play for me, 
Rupert?” 

He moved over to the piano, his eyes still dazedly upon 
her, as they had been with hardly a deviation since he had 
laid her on the elk-hide-covered couch before the fire. 
That small and sensitive face of his native wife’s, observing 
him, looked smaller than it had ever looked before. It 
had shrunk perceptibly since Diana’s accident. 

Rupert played and sang, exerting the best of his slight 
amateurish gift. His tenor quivered: 


When, Mary, thy bard is at rest 
And his harp all unstrung in thy bower; 
When others like him, but more blest, 
Shall strive to beguile thy lone hour — 


Then think of the days of lang syne, 
When Holyrood echoed my strain 
And thy voice sweetly mingled with mine 
As it never will mingle again. 
“As it Here Diana’s lovely muffled voice chimed 
in with a queen’s half-wistful nonchalance—‘‘as it ne-ver 
will mingle again!” 


“*What was prickin’ that feller?”’ asked the deep voice of 
Mr. Oliver. 

Clytie’s hands were clenched tight in her lap. Her eyes 
were large, were scared. 

“‘He was the minstrel of Mary Queen of Scots,” explained 
Diana. ‘‘She had his head chopped off, I believe. He 
played the harp for her, and this is really his lament, just 
as he wrote it, when he heard the bad news. He loved her, 
of course, madly, as all the boys of Holyrood did love her.” 

*“‘I don’t wonder he talks like he’d kind of lost his head 
already and longed to be at rest. Poor feller! It must have 
been a rough life, playin’ the harp and knowin’ all the while 
you’d soon be an angel. That’s a real job, too, bein’ a lady's 
pet, especially if the lady has a job of her own like bein’ a 
queen and a married woman. She was married, wasn’t 
she?” 

“Very much so, indeed.” 

Diana was diverted. She removed the light of her eyes 
from Rupert to Wat Oliver, a long, gnarled limb, not with- 
out its own peculiar picturesqueness. The man had a man- 
ner; she had nearly called it distinguished. His life had 
lopped him down to the hard essentials that are the 
framework of all breeding. No frills, no mannerisms, no 
gestures, no purposeless enthusiasms; gravity, irony, gen- 
tleness, composure. 

“It’s a job,” said Diana, lazily experimental, ‘that you 
would hold down quite handsomely, Mr. Oliver.” 

He smiled. His eyes rested for a moment directly upon 
her, and she had a strange wish for covering, for something 
at once finer and less transparent than her own flesh to 
hide what lay behind the flesh. Those eyes moved from 
her without haste, without reluctance, bearing their silent 
discoveries with them. Their immediate effect upon Diana 
was to make her irritable. She chose her victim. 

“Don’t you know any music, Rupert, that does not reek 
with sentimentality?” 

She could see—they could all see— Rupert’s smooth neck 
above his white collar furiously burn. 

“T—I - What do you want, Diana? I can play 
anything.” 

‘*Let’s have Samson and Delilah then. It may be senti- 
mental, but it’s a little less obvious than ‘Give me your 
smile, the sunshine of your eyes.’”’ 

He played, he sang, Diana’s voice sweetly mingling, 
while Clytie listened, watched and seemed visibly to wither. 
Twice she rose, went over to the piano, spoke to Rupert, 


suggesting some favorite tune of her own. He scarcely 
tened, failed to look or to smile; indeed, his forehead ds 
veloped a sharp vertical line of absent-minded annoyance, 
as though she were a half-heard plaguing insect 


, 


“You missed any of your belongin’s, ma'am?” asked 
Oliver at a lull in melody. 

*“‘Oh—what did you say? 
machine?” 

“Yes, ma'am.” 

“‘Wh-why, I haven't really looked over them yet to see.”’ 

“You were on your way to ‘d 

“‘Vaguely —to California,” said Diana 

“**Vaguely to Californy,’”’ he repeated as though he were 
tasting a half-forgotten flavor on his tongue. “I been 
there that same route myself. It’s a dandy journey. ; 
‘Vaguely to Californy.” Your folks must be sufferin’ con- 
siderable on your account.” 

““My folks have long ago got over that bad habit, Mr 
Oliver. Besides, I’ve written to them about my good for- 


My belongings? From the 


tune and my charming host and hostess and the marvelous 
kind hospitality of the West. But why did you ask about 
my belongings, please?’”’ 

“Because I picked up something of yours not far from 
where you was throwed out and you don't seem to have 
missed it any. I thought likely there might be other things 
missing. Your husband wasn't travelin’ wit! 

“‘Heavens! You're afraid I might have lost him without 
noticing it? It wasn’t a husband you picked up, per- 
haps?” > 

Oliver rose, walked over to her and took something from 
his pocket. 

“No, ma’am, but it is a letter from him 

Diana faintly, very faintly, flushed. “‘ You've read it evi- 
dently.” 

“Well, ma’am, there wasn't hardly anything else for me 
to do. It was layin’ open on the sage. I looked acrost it 
like and it kinder caught my fancy. It don’t begin like 
most letters—‘My dear Diana.’ It ain’t only till just at 
the end that your name come in at all. You see—there, in 
the last sentence.” 

“Yes, yes, I see.’’ She thrust it into the great sleeve of 
the Chinese mandarin coat she wore; then, smiling faintly 
she looked up into Mr. Oliver's eyes. It was one of her 
best looks too. ‘‘And what do you think of my husband 
from the letter, Mr. Oliver?”’ 


you, ma'am? 


Continued on Page 112 
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Holding Her Breath, She Stole Out, Stocking: Footed, Carrying Her Jacket and Her Shoes 
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Main Street—By Harold Lloyd, 


IRTH was one of the least interesting things that 

ever happened to me; but there must be an open- 

ing shot in a war, tears at a wedding, a raccoon coat 

on a sophomore and a birth in a biography, experts tell me. 

The Lloyd family lived in seven different authenticated 

Nebraska and Colorado towns, some of them twice or 

oftener, in my first fifteen years. The towns were Bur- 

chard, Humboldt, Pawnee City, Beatrice and Omaha, Ne- 

braska; and Fort Collins and Denver, Colorado. No two 
of us can agree, can even reach a com- 





worth telling accurately, a family council was called at fhe 
beginning of this task in the hope of agreement on an au- 
thorized and official version of our route. Up to our first 
arrival in Denver, my father, mother and brother agree; 
thereafter there are three accounts which cross and recross 
one another. One has us moving from Denver to Fort Col- 
lins, back to Denver, thence to Pawnee City, returning to 
Denver; next to Beatrice, thence to Omaha, once more 
to Denver and back again to Omaha. It will do as well as 


PHOTO. BY WILSON, PAWNEE, NEBRASKA 
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yirected by Wesley Stout 


of examples of each who have reached the top in pictures. 
If you remember your Mark Twain, Tom’s family was the 
kind that used to be described as poor but honest. That is, 
they were self-respecting; and in a place where all were 
poor, suffered no penalty for poverty. Tom was young 
Sammy Clemens himself. Huckleberry was the kid from 
across the tracks whose lawless life Tom envied. His fam- 
ily was shiftless and not altogether respectable, as well as 
being poor. They usually were described as white trash. 

The mammas of the old home town 
unanimously predicted a bad end for 





promise, as to the order of these mov- 
ings, and no one kept a diary; but 
fortunately for the necessities of biog- 
raphy there is ne dispute as to the 
fact, the place or the time of my 
birth. The place was a frame cottage 
in Burchard, a town of 300 in the 
First District of Nebraska, just then 
represented in Congress by a young 
man named William Jennings Bryan. 
The time was April 20, 1893, a few 
days in advance of the outbreak of 
the silver panic and of the opening 
of the Chicago World’s Fair, neither 
of which events was associated with 
my birth at the time, or later. The 
former, however, may very well have 
left its mark upon me, for a long pe- 
riod of national hard times set in with 
the panic and the journeyings of the 
Lloyds began when I was a year old. 

In this third paragraph I stop to 
serve fair warning—or unfair, as you 
prefer—that I am not a funny man 
off the screen. In pictures I am as 
funny as I know how to be, like the 
job and have no secret sorrows that 
I am not John Gilbert or Adolphe 





the Huckleberries, and the Huckle- 
berries frequently defied themammas 
and environment and grew up to be 
first-rate citizens. It would be easy 
to make this more exciting by put- 
ting myself down as a Huck Finn, 
but it would not be true. I was a 
good example of a Tom Sawyer. As 
people went in the West, we were not 
poor; my father was better off than 
most of his neighbors, to begin with, 
for he had a little capital. But as 
others grew moderately prosperous 
with time, we slipped back a little, 
until we were, in the United States 
sense of the word, poor. In our low- 
est ebbs I went to live with various 
aunts and grandmothers, and my 
schooling went on, interrupted only 
by the intervals of moving. 


Black Hair and Freckles 


HESE visits further complicate 
the question of where and when. 
For example, the family never lived 
in Durango, Colorado, but I did on 











Menjou; but I have no desire to be 
or knack for being comic in my off 
hours. Such comedy as there will be here—and 
there should be plenty of it—will lie in the 
humor of events, not in any conscious effort 
of the author to be cute. 

The Lloyds went to Southeastern Ne- 
braska in pioneer times from Pennsyl- 
vania, my grandfather opening a 
yeneral store in Burchard. My mother, 
coming out from Toulon, Illinois, to 
visit Nebraska relatives, met and mar- 
ried my father there. I was the second 
of two children, five years younger 
than my brother Gaylord. 


An Early Start 


HE first move from Burchard was only 

a hop and a skip twenty-two miles east- 
ward along the Kansas City-Denver line of 
the Burlington to Humboldt, a place of some 
1200. All our Nebraska homes, Omaha excepted, 
were within the First Congressional District. A man 
named Bennett had picked up a photographer's outfit, 
head pincers, birdy and all, cheaply in Chicago, moved it 
to Humboldt and opened a studio. He knew photography 
but lacked capital; my father had some capital and no 
photography, so they became the firm of Bennett & Lloyd, 
Cabinet Photos a Specialty. 

It would be a better story if Master Harold Clayton 
Lloyd, having been exposed to a camera at this early age, 
had never recovered and sat around drumming his heels 
thereafter waiting for the motion picture to be born that he 
might get in front of a camera taking 960 pictures a minute 
where only one grew before. That was not the way of it. 
When, at length, I stumbled into pictures it was as a stop- 
gap at three dollars a day to fill a hungry stomach. The 
studio at Humboldt was an episode that I know of only by 
hearsay and the further evidence of a portrait taken by my 
father which [ have reason to fear will be printed along 
with this text. 

The photographic adventure was not a success and we 
moved next to Denver, where my father clerked in a shoe 
store. On the theory that anything that is worth telling is 













Back in Denver, I Decided to Take Boxing Lessons 
and Enrolled at Jacobs’ Gymnasium in Curtis Street. 
Above—Burchard,Nebraska,Where the Story Begins 


another; the point is that we moved. Father and mother 
admit that we moved; they protest only that we were not 
so continuously in motion as I remember. 

Perhaps not, but this restlessness was not so unusual as 
it sounds today. The same dissatisfactions and optimisms 
that sent the pioneers across the Mississippi in search of a 
promised land kept many of them moving when the grass 
turned out to be not so green as it first had seemed. The 
population was in a constant state of being shuffled and 
reshuffled. 

It still goes on; nearly 1,000,000 persons have moved to 
Los Angeles since I first came here. 

There are two kinds of poor boys in America—the Tom 
Sawyers and the Huckleberry Finns, and Hollywood is full 


two occasions. So when I tell a story 
as happening in Beatrice or Omaha 
or Denver, I tell it as I remember and do not 
guarantee the time or place. 
My argument, if I haven’t lost you, is that 
I was average and typical of the time and 
place. Supposing Atlantic City had been 
holding Average American Boy con- 
tests, with beauty waived, I might 
have been Master America most any 
year between 1893 and 1910. This 
is assuming that the average boy be- 
fore the war was moderately poor, 
that his folks moved a good deal and 
that he worked for his spending 
money at any job that offered. 
In two things I was exceptional 
freckles and a single-tracked ambition. 
Authors always make their boy heroes 
red-haired and freckle-faced, and you may 
suspect the freckles were double exposure. 
Wrong. My hair is black, but I was as freck- 
led as Wesley Barry. Though much dimmed 
by time, they can be seen yet. As to ambition, I 
cannot remember ever of wanting to be an engineer, 
fireman, policeman, bakery-wagon driver or any of the 
other pre-Lindbergh goals of boys. As far back as memory 
goes, and to the exclusion of all else, I was stage crazy. 
There is no accounting for its strength and persistence, for 
it began before I ever saw a play, and there were no actors, 
so far as we know, in either my father’s or mother’s family. 
Gaylord was bitten by the same bug less severely, but 
long before he got his first job backstage I already was 
playing theater, with the loose hats and caps in the house 
as my actors. We lived in a duplex apartment, an aunt liv- 
ing across the hall. She owned a large couch, probably one 
of those trick furnitures that double by day as a davenport 
and by night as a bed. It was my stage. Taking off my 
shoes, which was required by my aunt, I would sit tailor 
fashion on the couch with the hats ranged in front of me. I 
invented and spoke their lines and moved them about. Of 
the plays, I remember only that they were as full of vio- 
lence as Shakspere’s own. This was a regular diversion, 
they tell me. I recall the game better at a time when hats 
ceased to satisfy my critical sense and were replaced by 
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at seeing her nephew rolling on the state-house 
lawn, five miles from home, that she pulled 
Cricket back on his haunches, then yanked me 
out of the capitol grounds, and delivered me at 
my grandmother's, where I got what used to be 
known as what Paddy gave the drum. 
Gaylord says it was Denver, but it seems to 
me to have been Pawnee City that I tagged him 
skating. He drove me back, but mother made 
him take me. I was too young for skating and 
was put alongside a bonfire while the big boys 
played shinny. The shinny kept them warm 
and the fire was neglected. I had not the gump- 
tion either to keep it going or to go home. 
Occasionally I would whine ‘‘ How soon are we 
| going home?”’ and would be told “ Pretty soon.”’ 
When the shinny game broke up I was discov- 
ered to be cold-storaged. When Gaylord got 
me home he got the licking and I got baby-talk 
| sympathy, for my feet were so nearly frozen 
that they did not return to normal for a day. 
Gaylord redeemed himself the following sum- 
mer by dragging me out of the swimming hole 
when I was drowning. I remember what every 
man remembers of the swimming hole—the race 
to shed your clothes, with ‘Last man in’s a 
nigger baby’’; the muddy slide down the bank; 
the smacking of two rocks together under the 
water while some kid was diving, thereby nearly 
breaking his ear-drums; the pelting with mud 
of any weak sister who tried to dress ahead of 
the gang; the tying of the other fellow’s shirt 














As Photographed at Three by His Father 


false faces left over from Halloween. From masks I grad- 
uated into real make-up before my teens. 

In other matters I had a family reputation of being 
fickle. For instance, I had a succession of hobbies, each 
ridden furiously for a time, then abruptly tossed aside for- 
ever; but through all I played actor, and at the first oppor- 
tunity became one. 

That is well ahead of my story, however. Before the 
stage claimed me—or, more precisely, I claimed the stage 
for good, I held more assorted boy jobs than a stock actor 
plays parts in a season. Not that there will be any order 
to these kid recollections. I put them down ramblingly, 
much as they come back. The excuse for putting 
them down is that they describe pretty accurately 
an average American boy. 

It was about the time of the hat-and-cap 
theater that I first ran off. That is what it 
was called, though it seems to have been no 
more than an unauthorized excursion. I 
was about five, and with a boy my age 
strayed to the Platte River. We inves- 
tigated its stone-skipping and _ stick- 
floating possibilities and, following 
downstream, came to a paper mill, 
where we spent most of the day. No 
one appears to have asked us our busi- 
ness; probably we were taken for an 
employe’s kids. Certainly we went 
into the processes of paper making 
most thoroughly, for I remember 
bringing home a sample of the pulp 
in each of the stages of manufacture. 

After the paper mill, we explored a 
lumber yard; then, dusk coming on, 
hooked on the rear of a South Den- 
ver street car. The car happened to 
stop at our corner, and on the corner 
brother Gaylord was waiting with that 
message that always is the same: 

‘‘Young man, you’re going to 
catch it.” 


A Boy’s Best Friend is His Mother 


THINK I was forgiven, but a second time 

it happened I was haled before a sterner 
judge. We ran away in the opposite direction 
this time, to the Colorado state capitol. It was 
a long way from South Denver and we hooked 
passage on various wagons. There is a museum in 
the basement of the capitol. As I recall it, it con- 
sists largely of mineral specimens, and what interest it 
could have had for two five-year-old tourists I can’t say, 
yet we went over it case by case. The capitol sits on a 
knoll, its terraced lawns inclining sharply. We were having 
a high time rolling down these grassy grades when Aunt 
Grace came down the st:eet in her pony cart, hauled by 
Cricket. She was bound on a shopping trip, and so startled 





into hard knots, then wetting it until oply teeth 
and time would unknot it, technically known as 
*chaw beef.” 

The worst licking I ever took is associated very definitely 
with Pawnee, and it was not at the hands of a relative. It 
was the fourth grade, and in marching out of the room the 
boys and girls filed down opposite stairs which joined at the 
landing. At the landing one day I found myself paired off 
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Harold and Miidred Davis Lioyd in the Garden 
of Their Present Los Angeles Home 








Ata Boys’ Camp at Saugatuck, Michigan 


with a girl I didn’t like and I broke ranks rather than 
march with her. After recess the teacher called me to the 
front of the room and ordered me to hold my hand out. As 
she struck with a ruler I jerked my hand away instin: 

tively, the ruler hit the desk and broke in half. That wa 

put down as open insubordination and reported to the 
principal, a man, who kept a black-snake whip for such 
cases. He expressed a desire to see me in the hall. Wher 
he laid on the whip I squirmed, and in trying to hold me he 
tore the shirt off my back. In this condition I ran home, 
outraged and yelling. My furious mother took one look 
and marched upon the schoolhouse demanding an apo!l- 

ogy. According to family tradition, she got it. 


The Job for Ali Boys 


T WAS at Beatrice that I first stayed up 

to see the circus come in. Circuses always 

are due at two A.M. and never arrive until 

daybreak. Smart boys know this and set 

the alarm clock; 

up. When we no longer could keep one 

eye open between us, we went to sleep 

on the lawn of the Rock Island sta- 

tion; but the dew coming on, we wer« 

driven inside to the hard, partitioned 

depot benches. After a night as long 

as an Eskimo ever knew, the circus 

train rolled in and all of us got the 

immemorial job of watering the ele- 

phants. We began by carrying the 

water in buckets froma pump. This 

making no more impression than an 

eye dropper, we borrowed circus tubs 

and carried them, slopping at every 

step, for what seemed hours. Whether 

that thirst ever was siaked I do not 

know, for I quit in disgust and began 

looking for a likely spot to crawl un- 

der the canvas, when I found Gaylord 

carrying boards for the seat-erecting 

crew. I picked up a board, fell in lin 
and got my pass. 

One way of earning money was to scour 

the alleys for bottles, old iron and dis- 

+} 


green ones try to stay 


carded washboards and sell them to the rag- 
man. Swimming holes in Denver were apt to 


dry up in summer and there were no free pub- 


lic pools then, but there was a natatorium near 
the capitol, where, every Wednesday afternoon, 
the management would toss five dollars in nickels 
in the pool, a handful at a time, to be dived for. If 
the alley harvest was good, we would waik the five miles 
to the nat on Wednesdays. 
The day I recall in particular there were three of us and 
just enough money to pay our way in. We dived like 
South Sea Islanders, but never a nickel fell to one of us. 


Continued on Page 105 
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VER the front hall,”’ said Geoghan, “is the lib’ry. 

It’s square and kinda paneled-like, in wood. The 

kid was up there wi’ the old gentleman one minute 

before he come down, and Veronica helped him inta his 

overcoat and he went out.”’ Fingers rested a hand on one 

stave of the iron fence. It had been painted not so long 

ago. Tiny pimples of black paint rasped his palm. ‘‘The 

dinin’ room’s the swellest room in the house. Left of the 

front door. All red and gold. The furniture come from 
Paris in 1890.” 

“Must be grand,” said Fingers. 

“I’m tellin’ you! The parlor’s the other side the front 
hall, and the conservatory useda have black and white 
tiles to the floor. Mind that. Was an accident in 1922 and 
they was all ripped out. A pipe broke. A thing you could 
do to keep ’em from being suspicious any, is to walk in 
there and say, ‘Lawd, the tiles is all different,’ or somethin’ 
like that.” 

“Thanks.” 

“Little things like that is what you need to know. You 
get the main part of it slick. It’s the details, like,’’ said 
the lawyer’s clerk, “‘we got to be careful of. Harmon Shil- 
lito’s old room was behind the house, facin’ east.” 









































‘“‘Look Out 
or I’it Slug 
You! Clear 
Out ——. °° 


By Thomas Beer 
ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES H. CRANK 


“Overlooking the celebrated 
Hudson River?”’ 

“Oh, be serious, can’t you? You 
ain’t in vaudeville right now!” 

“‘Can’t be very serious, Mr. 
Geoghan. You’re offering me an 
elegant cell in state’s prison for 
impersonating this Harmon Shi!- 
lito. It’sno good,” Fingersdrawled. 
“Here! Look at the holes! This 
kid has some sort of scrap with his 
snotty old grandfather in 1916 and 
walks out of the house. Now I’m 
to walk in and say I’m Harmon 
Shillito. I callit vaudeville. I grant 
you that I look like the boy in that 
snapshot, but his hair’s darker.” 

“No such thing! He was tow- 
headed like you! Hardly no color 
in his hair at all. It looks darker, 
like light hair does in photographs. 
You’re the dead image of him. I 
keep tellin’ you that the reason 
I went to the theater and saw you 

was that this young fella comin’ out of there says, 
‘They’ve a pianist in the Navy Boys looks just like 
Har Shillito.’”’ 

“’Nother hole,” Fingers said, watching an 
awning flutter above the green door. “‘ This kid 
had friends here. I make my play with your 
Judge Barth and this Doctor Henry and possibly 
get past them. Then a lot of husky heroes come 
and shake hands and say, ‘Well, Harmon, how 
the hell are you?’ And they’d be blanks to me. 
I wouldn’t know his gang from Ad———”” 

“TI keep tellin’ you this thing 
works if you stall! You got to stall 
and grin it off and say stuff like: 
‘Say, old man, you're so changed 
that ——’”’ 

“Another hole is that your old 
Shillito inevitably told his lawyer or 
his doctor or his clergyman what he 
and the boy quarreled about.” 

“I’ve heard Judge Barth wish he 
knew a hundred times!” 

“Nonsense! The old aris- 
tocrat beckoned someone to 
his deathbed and ——”’ 

‘*Aristocrat 
nothin’! I keep 
tellin’ you that old 
Noel Shillito come 
to this town, a com- 
mon bricklayer, in 
theCivil War! And 
the way he 
made his 
money was 
buyin’ little 
pieces of 
land cheap 
and holdin’ 
on. The 
town grewin 
the 1880's to 
beat ——”’ 

‘“*Never 
mind! The 
point is,”’ 
said Fingers, 
“that some- 
one knows 
why this kid left home. An’ I don’t. This girl—the other 
grandchild—what’s her name anyhow?” 

“Shillito Watson. She was nothin’ but a baby in 1916— 
not more’n seven or six years old. She dunno nothin’. He 
come down from the lib’ry, Veronica Boyle helped him on 
with his overcoat and he walked out. She saw he was 
eryin’.” 

The gray house was rooted in an immensity of planed 
lawn. It seemed to demand a stillness of trees and grass 
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**Oh,"’ an Angry Female Said, ‘‘There You Are!" 


around its awkward dignity. It spread right and left from 
the green door in runs of shuttered window and woodbine. 
Silence, silence, silence! 

“‘Let’s see if I’ve got the facts straight. My name,” said 
Fingers, “‘is Harmon John Shillito. I was born on Decem- 
ber 22, 1899. . . Where, by the way?” 

“Here. Ed Shillito lived with his father.” 

“Born at the house of my lamented grandfather, Noel 
Shillito, Glendale Road, Carmelsville on Hudson, New 
York. My mother was named Jane Harmon. 
Where was she from?” 

“T dunno. Where do chorus girls come from?’ 

“You're a merry fellow, Geoghan. All right! 
My father died in 1912 and my mother in 1914. On 
December 22, 1916, I had some sort of scene with my 
grandfather in his library an’ walked out of the house. 
Was there a snowstorm?” 

“No, not that I know of.” 

“Well, there should ha’ been a snowstorm, Mr. Geoghan. 
The spotlight could have followed me clean to the back- 
drop while the orchestra rendered a few strains from 
Mendelssohn. I haven’t been seen since. You want me to 
come walkin’ in now and collect this estate for our mutual 
benefit? You're a fool!” 

Geoghan’s stomach bounced inside his spotted suit of 
brown linen as he dug a damp wallet out of himself. Fin- 
gers looked again at the creased little photograph of a lad 
in white standing over a tiny dog on a lawn. 

“That you, or ain’t it?”’ 

“That, apparently, is I—or me.” 

“ Aw, quit bein’ funny!” 

“T’ve been the pianist of Comesky’s Navy Boys ever 
since October of 1919. It’s a gay life an’ it’s made me 
frivolous. You're offering me a chance to sober up in a 
nice, quiet cell for a term of years. Where’d you get that 
photograph?” 

“Off Veronica Boyle.” 

“The maidservant you were telling me about who was so 
fond of this kid?” 

“Yeh. Died last year.” 

“How did you an’ she come to be so thick?”’ 

Geoghan was scarlet. “‘She was Mrs. Geoghan’s sister.” 

Incredible! He’s ready to risk prison, but he gets red 
admitting that his wife’s sister was a servant. Men are 
so funny that you can’t believe them. I'd better shut this 
off now. 

“The thing’s impossible, Geoghan.” 

“Why? I been tellin’ you ever since Tuesday you're the 
image of this kid. You’re him. I seen him the day he 
quit. He came in the office with the old gentleman. He 
was built like you are—big shoulders an’ no belly.” 

“Thanks. You say this pup was at St. Andrew’s School? 
It’s the haughtiest school in the United States. Had an 
ensign on my ship in the war who'd been at St. Andrew’s. 
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‘You Make Her Stop, Judge! She 


Never condescended to know the admiral socially. Do I 
fit the picture?”’ 

“Sure! And you play the piano swell. And that fits, 
’cause one of the things the kid and old Shillito useda 
quarrel about some was the kid playin’. The old man 
thought it was effem’nate.” 

‘“‘Our dreadful American aversion to the arts, huh?” 

“‘T keep tellin’ you old Shillito was an Englishman! He 
come from this town of Winchester in England.” 

‘So you did say.”” Fingers yawned. 

A little wind dipped among lilacs around the house and 
then went away. All sounds seemed crushed by the 
power of heat. Sun gripped his neck and his thin shirt 
was a fluid dough on his ribs. 

He looked through bars at the bright level of the swim- 
ming pool. 

“That pool 

“Yeh, that’s new! Glad you noticed it. You wouldn’t 
know about ’at, see? That’s 1920. The old man made it 
for Shillito Watson—the granddaughter. Her folks died of 
flu in 1919. Both of ’em.” 

“*So this girl consoled her grandpapa’s dyin’ moments?”’ 

“Dunno. She lives with the judge and his daughter— 
Mrs. Eustis. Hey, Mrs. Eustis— Kate 
Barth—was a pretty good friend of 
this Harmon kid. They was about the 
same age. I useda see ’em skatin’ to- 
gether down at the 
pond. She’s a widda 
now. She’s black- 
headed, kinda skinny 
and pretty good- 
lookin’.”’ 

“Don't you see 
what a net your game 
is,Geoghan? You tell 
me that Judge Barth 
is half blind and get- 
tin’ deaf. Suppose I 
pass his inspection. 
Then there’s Mrs. 
Eustis, who isn’t half 
blind and knew the 
boy well. Then 
there’s this Watson 
child.” 

“‘She’s nothin’ 
but some fluff. 

A fool to look 
at.” 

‘But she is a 
female fool, 
Geoghan. An’ 
who’s this Doc- 
tor Henry?”’ 

‘*‘He,” said 
Geoghan uncer- 
tainly, ‘‘is a ~ 
nerve specialist. 
I dunno how he 
came to be a 
friend of the 
fam’ly. He 
comes up a lot. 














You can’t miss him 
though. He’s six feet 
an’ a half, Roman nose 
and wears a beard. 
Haughty, kinda. Doc- 
tor Henry’s one of 
the biggest nerve specialists in New 

York, so Judge Barth says.” 

“Ah? An’ another part of the com- 
mittee of inspection is a celebrated 
nerve specialist. Thanks, Mr. Geo- 
ghan. Let’s get back downtown.” 

Geoghan panted, “I’ve seen smart doctors 
fooled a plenty! Where’s a doctor any wiser’n us, 
huh? This ain’t a case of bellyache or typhoid 
fever!”’ 

“‘Geoghan, did you ever notice old Mr. Shil- 
lito’s hands—the backs of his hands? Or his son’s 
hands? Look atthe 
backs of mine. Notice any- 
thing?”’ 

“No.” 

“But this doctor, y'know, 
might remember whether the 
Shillitos were fur-bearing an- 
imals. No hair on my hands. 
Let’s get downtown.” 

“T thought you 
wasaman! Yella!” 

“Thanks.” 

“I’m _ throwin’ 
as good as two 


‘“"] Think That You're Perfectly Beautiful, Harmon John" 







hundred thousand dol- 
lars an’ a house at you, 
an’ you % 
‘“‘Geoghan, do you 
really believe your 
damn casuistry about 
this being an utterly harm- 
less stunt?”’ 

“‘Casuistry?”’ 

“Your fool argument that this 
isn't hurting anybody?” 

“Who's hurt? The kid's dead, 
ain't he? Yeh, he went and en- 
listed in the Army or died of flu 
or something! He ain’t never 
been heard of'since 1916. The 
estate’s gotta be settled. I tell 
you, you're his twin! Who's 
hurt?”’ 

Fingers lighted a cigarette and listened to the man’s 
panting. But he looked at the gray house and had a sense 
of coolness hidden behind the walls, of high rooms, naked 
floors, shutters through which the July sun must seep 

“You’ve been advertising for this fellow ever since his 
grandfather died, you :say?”’ 

“Oh, they advertised for him from the first off.” 

“Eh?” ; 

“T say they advertised from the first off. Soon as the 
kid didn’t come home in two days, they begun advertisin’ 
Old Shillito musta spent fifty thousand in detectives an’ 
advertisin’. He “ 

“Detectives?” 

“Sure.” 

Fingers picked up his cigarette from a tuft of grass and 
put it back in his mouth 

“‘Another thing, Geoghan, is that 
pianist of Comesky’s Navy Boys. One of the funny things 
about the Navy Boys is that a lot of us were in the Navy. 
I’m on the Navy Department books as John Fingers of 
New York City. And we've played from Maine to the hal 
of Montezuma. That's part of our advertisin’. I'm not 

just bein’ eloquent. Yesterday a kid said ‘ Hello, Fin- 


you forget I’m the 


gers,’ down on Water Street. He used to be in vaude 
ville. His name’s Smith. Used to be part of a 
swimming act. We played the same house in Sar 
Francisco in 1920. His brother’s a contractor here 
I'm Fingers out of Comesky’s Navy Boys to hundred 
of people thousands, maybe. I 
“What t’hell? You got sore on your grandfather 
‘cause he wouldn’t give you some more allowance or 
like that an’ run off and enlisted in the Navy. I bet 
it was because the kid was mixed up with a 
girl, likely, but what of it? Fix that part of it 
tosuit yourself. You’re handsome and you talk 
smart and you're the image of 
“Thanks. I'li have to think about 
“Now,” Geoghan panted, “‘you’re talkin’ 
sense. When’s your crowd move is 


Continued on Page 94 








LL great naval battles of modern times have 
been decided by gunfire. Probably all major 
fleet engagements in the future similarly 

will be determined. The airplane, the submarine, 
the destroyer and the light cruiser have played and will 
play their important parts, yet they cannot of themselves 
win the decision. That is reserved for the big guns and 
for the vessels which carry them—the battleships and the 
battle cruisers. 

Battleships may be defined as naval vessels of the largest 
tonnage, protected by the thickest armor and carrying the 
biggest guns. Battle cruisers are vessels 
as large as battleships, carrying guns of 
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s and Battle Cruise 
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certain weight. If twelve 16-inch guns are installed in 
turrets and thick armor is provided, there will remain 
only a certain limited displacement available for machin- 
ery and fuel. Always, of course, there must be reserved a 
small percentage of the displacement to care for the weight 
of the necessary supplies, airplanes, catapults and per- 
sonnel. If a ship is heavily armored a smaller percentage 
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battleship, but with fewer guns and less protection. 
The United States has no battle cruisers. The 
British and the Japanese each have four of such 
craft. 
The present relative strength in capital ships of the three 
great naval powers follows: 











similar size, but less armor. Together the 
two types are known as capital ships. 
The big guns are their raison d’étre. It 
is to carry and to serve the guns that 
these great vessels are built and manned. 
Largely because of the guns, the nation 
boasting a fleet with a superiority in 
capital ships—assuming equality in 
courage and tactical skill—will control 
the seas. Should a fleet weaker in battle- 
ships and battle cruisers essay an en- 
gagement, its defeat is probable. Should 
it avoid battle, the enemy fleet may take 
at will such a strategical position as to 
throttle commerce and, by resultant 
economic pressure, to win the war. The 
tremendous ccntribution to victory 
made by the British Grand Fleet in 
1914-18 is universally recognized. 

It will be remembered that the Wash- 
ington Conference treaties limited the 
capital ships of each nation represented 
to a given ratio. Between the three 
great naval powers—the United States, 
the British Empire and Japan—that ra- 
tio was fixed at 5-5-3. As a result the 
United States has today eighteen capi- 
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The table above is most illuminating. 
Since the range of a gun depends upon 
its caliber, the fleet having the largest 
number of the heaviest guns has a de- 
cided advantage in battle. This may 
be more clearly indicated by the follow- 
ing comparison of the number of British 
and American ships which can come into 
action at various ranges. 


RANGE IN YARDS BRITISH SHIPS AMERICAN SHIPS 


IN ACTION IN ACTION 
ae 3 5 
i 13 10 
RY gto 20 13 
000 ..... 20 15 
1000 ..... 20 18 


Here it is seen that at ranges from 
22,000 to 24,000 yards the number of 
British ships in action could outnumber 
the American ships by from 3314 per 
cent to more than 50 per cent. In view 
of the superior speed of the British fleet 
over the American fleet, which is esti- 








tal ships of 525,000 tons; the British Em- 
pire has twenty such ships of 559,000 
tons; and Japan has ten of 301,000 tons. 
The treaty ratios, it will be observed, 
apply to tonnage and not to numbers. 
To understand clearly the difference 
between a battleship anda battle cruiser, 
it is essential to comprehend the ele- 
ments considered when a warship is 
designed. These elements are: 
1. Displacement —that is, tonnage or size. 
2. Armament—guns and torpedoes. 
3. Protection—armor, armored decks and 
conning towers. 
1. Speed—which is dependent on weight of 
machinery and fuel, 


The Element of Victory 


OW all four of these elements may 

be installed in a ship of any given dis- 
placement. Naturally the larger the 
ship the heavier may be the guns and 
the thicker the armor. Thus capital 
ships grew larger and larger until certain 
ones attained a tonnage of 40,000, a 
draft of 32 feet, a speed of 34 knots, 
and carried 16-inch guns and 14-inch 











mated to be at least two knots, the 
British fleet—if we can consider theoret- 
ically the unthinkable possibility of an 
encounter—could choose the most ad- 
vantageous range. However, ships and 
guns alone do not win battles. In the 
last analysis always it is the personnel 
that is victorious. The gunnery of the 
American fleet is second to that of no 
other nation. A broad statement—and 
a true one. 


An Experimental Laboratory 


HE speed of the American battle- 

ships is about 21 knots. The speed of 
the Japanese battleships is around 23 
knots, and Japanese battle cruisers can 
attain 27.5 knots. Of the British battle- 
ships, four have a speed of 21 knots, five 
of 23 knots, and seven of 25 knots. The 
speed of the four British battle cruisers 
is about 31 knots. 

One of the newest and largest of all 
the battleships in the United States 
Navy is the Colorado, commissioned in 
1923. Because of the Washington Limi- 











tation of Armaments Conference trea- 





armor. 

The only actual limit to the size of 
capital ships is that fixed by practica- 
bility. The depth of channels leading to 
naval! ports, the size of dry docks and—particularly where 
the United States is concerned—the width and depth of the 
locks on the Panama Cana! must influence their dimensions. 
The last is important to our own Navy because it must 
consider the possibility of carrying on a campaign in either 
the Atlantic or Pacific Qcean. The Washington treaties, 
however, now limit the size of the capital ships to 35,000 
tons. 

Obviously any one ship cannot have a large number of 
heavy guns and, at the same time, the thickest armor and 
the greatest speed. Were this attempted the ship would sink. 
So there must be ever a compromise in the design of the 
capital ship. : 

Being given a displacement—let us say, for example, 
of 35,000 tons—the hull and bulkheads will represent a 


United States Battleships and Destroyers Leaving Port. 
Above—Battleships in Maneuvers 


of the displacement can be assigned for machinery; 
whereupon it follows directly that the speed must be mod- 
erate or slow and the fuel supply limited. American 
designers have always insisted that American ships carry 
the heaviest practicable armament and thick armor. Their 
reasoning is sound. As I have said, gunfire wins naval 
battles; gunfire combined with ability to withstand 
punishment. 

The speed of ships in battle is, however, a valuable tac- 
tical factor. To assure this advantage some of the naval 
powers built enormous cruisers capable of making more 
than thirty knots. As this demanded that a very large part 
of the displacement be assigned to weight of machinery and 
fuel, it was essential to reduce the number of guns and to 
lighten the armor. The result was the battle cruiser—a fast 


ties, this is the last capital ship the 

nation will build for a number of years. 

A description of the vessel should give 
a clear and general idea of those marvels of marine engi- 
neering, the modern battleships. 

The Colorado is 624 feet long on the main deck, has a 
beam on the water line of 97 feet and displaces 32,600 tons 
with normal load. Its speed is 21 knots. Exclusive of 
armor and armament, the vessel cost the Navy Depart- 
ment $27,000,000. Built primarily to fight in a great sea 
battle, it may never fire a shot and yet give a return to the 
country for the great expenditure it represents. The ship 
is a vast experimental laboratory of marine engineering. 
Introduction of electricity not only for propulsion but for 
all power on shipboard has made such experimentation 
highly necessary. Commercial shipping interests cannot 
afford to try new ideas on a large scale, but they can bene- 
fit by the work of the Navy along such lines, The Colorado, 
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as the latest type of naval vessel using electric propulsion and operation, provides 
invaluable data on the subject, which are freely given to our shipbuilders. 

The main battery of the warship consists of eight 16-inch, forty-five-caliber guns, 
mounted in four turrets, two forward and two aft. The guns are the largest permis- 
sible under the treaty of Washington. In range and striking power they are un- 
surpassed. They can drop eight tons of steel and high explosive on the deck of an 
enemy twenty miles away—a blow that will disable any ship afloat. Such blows may 
be struck with amazing rapidity and accuracy. Three salvos can be fired in one 
minute. The accuracy of the fire is insured by an efficient aiming and fire control en 
the foremast, 140 feet above the water line. There are duplicate stations in other and 
better protected parts of the ship, to be utilized if the foremast is shot away. In 
addition to its heaviest armament, the Colorado carries twelve 5-inch guns and 
four 3-inch antiaircraft guns. Two submerged torpedo tubes add to effectiveness in 
battle. Scouting planes are carried to provide the distant vision required in long- 
range action. 

Almost as important as striking power is the ability to resist punishment. All the 
lessons taught by the great naval Battle of Jutland have been learned by our naval 
architects, who used this knowledge in designing the Colorado. An 18-inch 
armor belt gives side protection. The turrets, ammunition tubes and fighting sta- 
tions are heavily covered. Several protected decks give added security. There is pro- 
tection from plunging as well as direct fire; from submarine torpedoes as well as from 
aerial bombs. Because of the great number of its water-tight compartments, it is 
doubtful whether the ship could be sunk even if struck by three or four torpedoes. 

The United States Navy is unique in having for the propulsive force of its latest 
battleship the electric drive. The four propellers of the Colorado are electrically 
driven by direct- 
connected, two-speed 
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induction motors, 
each of 8000 horse 
power, supplied with 
current by two sets 
of turbogenerators. 
Each propelling 
motor can deliver a 
maximum of 8375 
horse power, having 
about 185 turns a 
minute. Steam is 
supplied to the tur- 
bines at 265 pounds’ 
pressure by a battery 
of eight oil-burning 
water-tube _ boilers. 
All auxiliary machin- 
ery, as, for example, 
pumps and blowers, 
is driven by direct- 
current motors. To 
furnish this current 
the vessel is equipped 
with three 300- 
kilowatt geared tur- 
bine sets. 


Electricity 


HE electric drive 

has many advan- 
tages. It assures 
greater efficiency and 
reliability than any 
other system of pro- 
pulsion. Propeller 











H.M.S.Rodney. The 
Rodney and Neison, 
Sister Ships, Com- 
pleted in 1927, are the 
Latest Battleships in 
Ainy Navy. Disptlace: 
ment 35,000 Tons, 
Speed 23 Knots. Arm. 
ament, 9 16-Inch 
Guns, 12 GeInch Guns 

shafts and steam 
pipes are shorter thar 
in the less moderr 
systems, as the mo- 
tors can be placed 
near the propellers 
and the generators 
close to the boilers. 
Neither 
turbines nor 
ical gears are re- 
The system 
also gives flexibility 
and, above all, the 


reversing 


nechan- 


quired, 


great tactical advan- 
tage of enabling the 
ship to reverse pro- 


pellers at full. power. 





In action this means 
greater maneuver- 
ability and increased 
ability to dodge tor- 
pedoes threatening 


tne ship. 


The Last Word 



































The U. S.§. Colorado, One of the Latest United States Battleships. Displacement 


32,€00 Tons, Spced 2! Knots. Armament, 8 16-Inch Guns, 12 S:Inch Guns 


A‘ (OMPLEMENT 

’ 4 of 65 officers anc 

The U. S$. S§. California and Destroyers Passing in 
Review With Crews Manning the Rail 


1350 men is required 
to operate the Colo- 
The government 
Store- 


rado. The pay roll amounts to approximately $110,000 a month. 
ration provides daily more than three tons of nourishing, well-cooked food. 
rooms and refrigeration permit a three months’ supply of provisions to be carried 

Living places for the personnel are spacious, light and comfortable. For addi- 
tional comfort and sanitation the ship includes a hospital, with operating room; a 
dentist, with fully equipped office; a post office, with a mail clerk in charge; and a 
laundry which fixes no limit on the number of pieces. 

Then there are in addition a library, 2 barber shop, tailor shop and cobbler shop, 
a ship’s store and a telephone exchange. Attached to the galleys, or kitchens, are a 
butcher shop and a bakery. 

There are also industrial shops, including the carpenter shop, paint room, machine 
shop, foundry and smithy in this community afloat. The Colorado resembles, in fact, 
a small, complete city with every facility and every convenience—even to a movie 
theater. 

It may be of interest here to compare the latest type of British and Japanese bat 
tleships with the Colorado. The Japanese vessel Mutsu, completed in 1921, has the 
same main battery as the Colorado, is 1000 tons larger, and has a speed two knots 
greater. It carries a secondary battery of twenty 5.5-inch guns to the Celorado’s 
twelve 5-inch pieces. The British battleships, Nelson and Rodney, completed in 1927, 
are the most powerful capital ships afloat. Naturally they must remain so for three 





years to come. Today they represent the last word in battleship design. Follow- 
ing are some of the features of these super-dreadnaughts: 

Lengtt 660 feet Mean draft 30 feet Horse power, ‘ 

Beam 106 feet Displacement 35,000 tor f mae 17 (M 10) to 


Continued on Page 68 








N EXAMINING the somewhat chaotic memoirs 
of William Lipp. one is confessedly confronted with 
the peculiarity which exists in assembling the 
chapters in the career of any man actively involved 
inlite. Many of the 
most interesting 
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“Buddy,” said Willie wearily, ‘you certainly are 
quick. I’m waiting for a guy—see?—a little guy with 
his nose to one side, and cross-eyed. It so happens I 
got an important articie to give him, see? And while 
we’re waiting’’ 
Willie plunged his 





are missing. Again 
and again curiosity 
is whetted to a de- 
gree not to be 
appeased, for seem- 
ingly a mystery 
lurks behind all 
great acts. Thus 
is-it a mystery how 
Willie ever got to 
London. Being big- 
hearted and not 
prone tospill things, 
Willie would never 
say. It was nota 
private matter; it 
had to do with one 
of the larger permu- 
tations and com- 
binations of his 
profession, but. it 
had been profit- 
able. Willie’s 
clothes were enough 
to show it. 

The parties with 
whom he was pro- 
fessionally engaged 
took him to a place 
where they made 
clothes. Youmight 
have thought the 
guys who made 
them were bank 
presidents, the way 
they acted; but just 
the wey they looked 
at him showed they 
knew he was out 
of the ordinary run- 
ning. A bird ina 
coat with tails to it, 
similar to what the 
manager of a fu- 
neral parlor would 
have worn at home, 
pushed him over 
some high-grade, 
cigarettes. 

“A lounge suit, 








hand into his pants 
pocket and pro- 
duced a piece of 
paper, white, not 
like a dollar bill 
“while we’re wait- 
ing, snap onto this 
and get yourself a 
haircut and a shine. 
Don’t say I ain’t 
generous when 
things are rolling 
right.” 

To see that old 
bird’s eyes pop out 
was enough to make 
you laugh. He 
stammered, began 
to choke. 

“Nix,” said Wil- 
lie. ‘‘Can the sob 
stuff, kid.”” But you 
might have thought 
the old guy had 
been poked in the 
solar plexus from 
the way he looked. 

“Great heaven, 
sir!’’ he said. 
“Where you come 
from are they all 
like you?” 

“*Nix, kid,” said 
Willie, and rubbed 
his nails hastily 
upon hissleeve. ‘‘If 
they was all like me 
what would happen 
to the world?” 

‘‘Beg pardon, 
sir,” said the old 
bird suddenly, “‘ but 
is that the gentle- 
man over by the 
pillar? He seems to 
recognize you, I 
think, sir. Shall 
I signal him?” 

What the boys at 
home always ad- 








sir?” he said. “Or 
something more 
formal, say?” 

“Can you beat it?” said Willie. “I want some rags, 
that’s all.” 

‘Rags, sir?”’ 
so dumb. 

“Glad rags,”’ said Willie. “and I want ’em quick. I got 
the money—see?—as long as I get ’em quick.” 

“You're leaving for America at once, sir?”’ 

Willie gave a slight start and blinked his beady eyes. 

“Hey,” he cried, ‘what put you wise to that?” 

“Begging your pardon, it’s quite obvious, sir. The way 
you say things, sir—that forceful mode of expression you 
al] have in your extraordinary country.” 

Willie took a piece of crisp paper from his pocket, on 
which was printed the head of an old gent with a beard and 
no collar. “Brother,” he said, “buy yourself a shave and 
shine and get the factory busy.” 

That was why Willie looked right when he blew into the 
railroad station where adventure was to meet him. Indeed 
he was a symphony of autumnal colors. His suit was a rich 
yellow and purple of a fuzzy material that had a smell such 
as he had never known, save in going through gents’ ward- 
robes in some swell house at home. A broad cap of the 
same material sat upon his head like a stiff pancake, 
slightly sloping to cover his narrow forehead. As he pulled 
on a pair of yellow chamois gloves, he knew he was a hand- 
some sight. It was evident that the porter who carried 
Willie’s small pigskin bag thought so also. He was an old- 
ish man, and he kept staring at Willie, giving him the eye 


That kid should have been a bull, he was 


Willie Had Batanced a Knife Upon His Nose and Made a Coin Disappear Behind His Ear 


as though he had never seen a gentleman before, but Willie 
was in too much of a twitter to notice much. 

Willie liked order, and somehow he had a sense that 
things were not going exactly right. They were standing in 
the middle of the train shed with a jam of people running 
this way and that. It was almost like home if those people 
had only possessed a little sense, but he knew from experi- 
ence that they were all nutty. Uneasily Willie moved his 
delicate fingers. 

““Where will it be, sir?’’ inquired the old bird who was 
holding his bag. Willie started. His beady eyes had been 
moving furtively over the milling crowd. 

“Huh?” said Willie. 

“Where will it be, sir?” 

“It'll be right here,”’ said Willie. “‘That’s how I was 
tipped where the goods would pass.”’ 

“‘T should say which train, sir? Surely you’re bound to 
a train.” 

“Nix,” said Willie, “I ain’t bound to nothing yet.” He 
coughed behind his hand and stared anxiously at the crowd. 
“I’m waiting for a party, see?” 

“Beg pardon, sir—a party?” 

Now Willie had nerve, but it made him jumpy to stand 
there talking. 

“Buddy,” said Willie slowly, “don’t you savvy English? 
I’m waiting for a certain party—a guy.” 

Dumb as he was, that baggage breaker caught on then. 


9. 


“Oh, you mean a bloke, sir? 


mired in Willie was 
the quickness of his 
mind, and one 
glance was enough to tell him. A big bozo was standing 
by the pillar, perhaps a hundred feet away, with a mus- 
tache the color of dark beer and a brown dip hat. Though 
it might have required experience to spot him, that guy 
was a bull. 

“Nix,” said Willie, “‘dontcher bother. What’s he doing 
now?” 

“‘He’s still looking at you, sir.” 

And Willie thought quick. It was beautiful how quick he 
thought. He put his right hand into his pants pocket as 
fast as though he was plunging it into a safe-deposit box, 
and drew forth another of those pieces of paper as big as a 


handkerchief, almost, with pictures and numbers upon it, 


and then another and another. 

“Kid,” he said, “I certainly like your face. How fast 
can you run?” 

There was something to that old guy once he saw the 
paper. 

“Like the wind, sir, if you’d ask me, sir,”’ he said. 

“And keep your mouth shut?”’ said Willie. 

“Dear me, sir,’”’ said the old guy, and his eyes were pop- 
ping out, ‘“‘you wouldn’t think I’d peach on a generous 
gentleman?” ‘ 

“Listen, kid,” said Willie. “‘Take these and buy your- 
self a shave and shine. What’s that guy doing now?” 

“‘He’s coming this way, sir.”’ 

Willie buttoned two buttons of his fuzzy coat. “How 
soon is the next train pulling out?” he asked. 
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“The Manchester Flyer, sir,’’ said the old bird, “‘is 
leaving in half a minute.” 

Willie pulled another piece of paper from his pocket, an- 
other and another. 

“*Get me on it, kid,”’ he said. ‘“‘Get me on it, see?’ 

It was wonderful how fast that old bird ran. Willie was 
always quick on his feet and slippery in a crowd, but it was 
all he could do to follow that old bird. He bumped into a 
tat old dame; jumped over two kids and a lunch basket. 
Sorneone behind him was hollering, but Willie didn’t mind. 
They got beside the train, and the train was phony—not 
like the ones at home. Instead there were a lot of doors all 
opening out, and as they got there a guy was shutting those 
doors 2nd hollering. 

“Hev!”’ yelled Willie. 

“This way, sir!’”’ yelled the old bird with the bag. The 
train was moving slowly. He yanked at a door and it 
popped open, and Willie heard a voice: 

“‘T say, my man, this is private.” 

“‘Can’t help it, sir,” said the old bird. “‘There’s a gentle- 
man in a’urry. This way, sir. God bless you. Pleasant 
journey, sir.” 

Willie was quick; he was always quick. Even as he was 
jumping toward the door, he did it. Almost in mid-air he 
snapped out a pair of bone-rimmed spectacles with yellow 
lenses on them from his inside pocket, and snapped them on 
his nose, and at the same time snatched off that pancake 
cap and threw it far away. 

““Cheest!’’ gasped Willie. 

He was on the train and the train was pulling out and the 
door was slammed behind him. Out of breath as he was, 
Willie pulled a cigar from his pocket and snapped it be- 
tween his lips, and then looked about him quickly through 
his spectacles. 

““Cheest!’’ he gasped again. 

He was in a funny place, like a box, and though he was 
used to those trains, he had never been in a box like that. 
You could see it was a Pullman, only it wasn’t a Pullman. 
The whole box was filled with soft gray cushions on two 
benches that were high-grade and soft. On the ceiling an 
electric light in a big globe was burning, and near the ceil- 
ing were lots of little nets, like fish nets almost, filled with 
bundles and shawls and canes. 

On the corner of one of the benches a guy was sitting 
with a newspaper held in front of his face, so that Willie 
could see only his hands and legs. He had on dark pants 


, 








with stripes on them, and that wasn’t all. Over his shoes 
was buttoned a covering of gray felt cloth such as folks 
sometimes wore in musical comedies. His hands were long 
and narrow and on one finger was a ring. 

““Cheest!”’ gasped Willie. 

Even at that moment his sense for the beautiful had got 
the better of him. That ring was a grand ring with a green 
stone in it—enough to give you a headache just to see it. 
But Willie always kept his mind on what he was doing. 
His bag was on the floor. With the speed of a twinkling 
star Willie ripped off his coat, opened his bag, snapped the 
coat into it and pulled out another of a modest darker hue. 
At this juncture Willie’s fine perceptions were called into 
sudden play. Though his back was turned, he knew he was 
being given the once-over, and he turned around like a 
fancy skater on the ice—turned and allowed his mouth to 
fall wide open. 

The party who was sharing that box was looking at him 
over the top of the newspaper, but the newspaper came 
down with a rattle as Willie turned. Willie was face to 
face with an old gent of a sort he had never beheld, and 
bony as a haif-starved traffic cop, with gray-white hair, like 
a platinum setting of a heavy diamond. The old gent also 
had on one of those coats with tails on it, like the keeper 
of a funeral parlor, but he wasn’t like a funeral parlor. He 
had a big, straight bony nose, the old gent had, that wig- 
gled slightly on the end, and a pair of mustaches as white 
as Santa Claus’ that drooped down toward his chin, like the 
branches of a weeping willow; but it was his eyes, not the 
mustaches, that made you jump. Both the old gent’s eyes 
looked as though they had cinders in them, red and angry 
just like that. 

**See here, my man,” he said. In spite of himself, Willie 
gave another jump. That old party’s voice sounded some- 
thing like a horn, and not a tin horn either, but rather like 
the horn of a ship on a foggy day—‘‘see here, my man; 
how do you come to be intruding here? I’ve hired this 
carriage especially to be free from people just like you. 
Take that bag of yours and be off!” 

It hurt Willie; it wasn’t right, the tone that old gent 
used. He squared his narrow shoulders, threw back his 
head, at the same time extending his hand palm downward 
toward the floor, with a gentle, peaceful gesture. 

“‘Say,”’ said Willie, ‘cut that out.”” The old gent’s head 
twitched backward. 

“How?” he said. 


‘‘He’s a Thief, I Telit You —Just a Crook!"’ 
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the masterf 


“* Mister,”’ said Willie gently, yet i 
a man who knows the world, “don’t make me show you 


ii way of 


how, because I can show you, antique as you are. I may 
have hopped here in a hurry, but I'm just a 
are, I'll tell the world.” 


good as you 


The old gent gave a cough as though he had a fishbor 
in his throat. Then he took a round piece of glass from his 
vest pocket and put it over his right eye and squinted at 
Willie through it. » 

“Of all the confounded impudence!”’ 
as good as I am, did you say?” 

It was enough to make anyone sore, the way that old 
gent spoke. For a moment Willie forgot the haste of his 
departure and forgot his bone-rimmed glasses. He raised 
his hand and tapped his chest in a modest manly way. 

‘Listen, mister,’ he said. ‘‘ Back home where I come 
from, I’m as good as you are, and better, see? Quicker, 
classier and snappier! Why, mister, back home where | 
come from, if the boys was to see you they'd just die of 
laughing.” 

“*My stars!”’ said the old gent. “Upon my word, now, 
this is extraordinary!” 

“It may be extraordinary to you, you old whiskerino,”’ 
said Willie, “but it’s everyday to me.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said the old gent, giving his glass 
a twitch. 

“T’ll say it’s time you did,” said Willie. 

“TI beg your pardon,” said the old gent, ‘“‘but are you 
by any chance an American? You resemble their pictures 
in the paper. Please don't be offended! I ask because I've 
hardly ever seen one.” 

“Hey!” said Willie. ‘‘ Not never seen one? Where do 
you come from, mister?” 

You might have thought the old gent was doing a cross- 
word puzzle from the way he looked. 

“I suppose I am a trifle out of touch with things,” said 
the old gent. ‘‘I endeavor to keep out of touch, if you’! 
excuse my saying so. In fact, I’m one of a dying genera- 
tion. I’m one of the Tories—-the last of the real Tories.”’ 

Of course Willie knew what was the matter then. It 
didn’t take long for a boy like Willie to see things, and he 
felt sorry, for he had a soft and sentimental heart. The 
old gent was nutty, that was all——just soft in the bean, the 
way old folks got sometimes. Willie rubbed his finger nails 
upon his sleeve, even blew upon them softly 


he said. ** You are 


(Continued on Page 118) 
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IMPLY no 
one at Palm 
Beach, Coral 

Mery realized, 
bathed publicly in 
front of the Ca- 
sino. Anyone who 
actually was any- 
one sat on a pri- 
vate beach reach- 
ing from his house 
to the ocean. Yet 
every morning she 
saw practically all 
the people she 
knew at the Ca- 
sino. Every morn- 
ing she was a part 
of the crowd there 
on the boardwalk 
and on the sand. 
The crowd was 
made up princi- 
pally of excursions 
and persons from 
West Palm Beach; 
a small, staring 
mob; the most 
impossible people 
fell over you in 
the ocean; and 
yet she continu- 
ally returned to 
that bright, con- 
centrated scene, 
She spoke of this 
to Effingwell Brad- 
ley. They were sit- 
ting just beyond 
the reach of the 
water, Effingwell 








he’d be here late in 
February. I was 
hoping we'd all 
go to Havana in 
Effingwell’s boat, 
but you spoiled 
that. You really 
were rather sob- 
bing.’’ Coral Mery 
said there were lots 
of boats. It would 
be rather a relief, 
she said, to go to 
Havana on a train 
and by steamer. 
It wouldn’t be so 
wearing. A pleas- 
ant-appearing 
young man with 
a determined 
address and an in- 
formal motion- 
picture camera 
stopped before her. 

“Miss Mery,”’ 
he said, “‘ I wonder 
if you would tell 
me what you have 
been doing or what 
you are going to 
do? I hope you 
don’t mind. You 
must remember 
people are very 
much interested in 
you. Youareget- 
ting to be the best 
news there 
She gazed up at 
him calmly. “All 


ms? 








was blacker than 

brown from the 

tropical sun, and 

she was wrapped in a black glazed cloak. ‘‘ You have a 
beach and umbrellas and chairs, and even a path down over 
the sand,” she proceeded; ‘‘it is absolutely private; you 
think the people here are poisonous; and yet here you are. 
Here we are.” 

Effingwell didn’t trouble to answer her. He was like that. 
He didn’t, Coral knew, believe in going into things. He 
thought such investigations were a mistake. They upset 
life. They were, in other and more severe words, radical. 
Coral regarded him-—and in him their world—impatiently. 
She had a sudden clear vision of how resolutely blank that 
world was. How profoundly contented in its superior ig- 
norance. Nothing could be done about it. What really 
surprised her was its lack of freedom—of any amusing 
freedom that counted. It was all exactly like Effingwell 
Bradiey. 

Coral didn’t, it happened, enjoy being radical. Until 
three months before she, too, had seen no good in upset- 
ting things. The truth was she had brought a lot of 
trouble on herself. It couldn’t, though, be helped. She had 
grown tired of having a rotten time, of looking forward 
to nothing but a rotten time. She went on: 

“It’s the same, if you don’t mind the difference, about 
the Everglades Club—we think it’s private, just for us, 
but really it is only another Casino.” Bradley said lazily, 
‘If you see anyone there you don’t like, tell me, and they 
won't get back.’”’ She explained, “It isn’t one person and 
it isn’t two. It’s a—a condition. Palm Beach. I suspect 
it’s America. All these people here, the ones who know 
each other, are supposed to be alike. They are supposed 
to like the same things. But that’s only on the surface; 
inside they are all as different as possible. They come from 
every kind of place you could imagine. The only thing 
is that most of them have money.” 

“What of it?” Effingwell demanded. ‘ What are you in 
a rage about? You seem to like Palm Beach. You've been 
coming here for years. And not very cursed retiring either. 
I don’t see why you are harassing me. I really don’t.” 
Coral fell silent. It was no use. Evelyn Bent sat beside 
them. She was Zinc Bent’s sister and engaged to a secre- 
tary of the English Embassy in Washington—a very ad- 
vantageous secretary. “Thank God you’re here,” Bradley 
told her. “Coral has got to be a socialist or something, 


She Wasn’t Specially Engaged by the Spectacle 


and I can’t bear it.’ Evelyn said it was a scream. ‘‘It’sa 
scream. It really is. I don’t know anything more entirely 
screaming. And Coral of.all people! Effingwell, you know 
it is a scream.” It was, Bradley admitted, and a little too 
shrill for him. Coral told him not to be an idiot. “‘My 
memory is as good as yours. Better. You would marry me 
tomorrow if I’d hear of it.” 

He sat up with a trace of animation. ‘‘ Now there,’’ he 
protested seriously, “‘you are wrong. Last winter, yes; but 
now,no. You’ve gone and rooked yourself. You’re a mess. 
Carter James was talking about you last night at the Ash- 
leys’. Everybody is talking about you. If you’re not care- 
ful you’ll get to be a nuisance.” The black glazed cape slid 
from Coral’s shoulders. Her bathing suit was pink. It had 
flowers, a few flowers, on it. Scallops bound in green. “‘ You 
make me faintly ill,” she said to Effingwell Bradley. “‘ Not 
very ill; justa little. Carter James makes me faintly ill. In 
reality I was thinking of him just now. When you remem- 
ber what he is. I don’t mind his having grocery stores; as 
a matter of fact I’d like to have them myself, naturally; 
but Carter in Palm Beach, in the kind of Palm Beach you 
seem to think exists, is what Evelyn would call a scream. 
If it wasn’t for Vogue and Town and Country, I don’t 
know where he’d be. I really don’t. Unless it was St. 
Petersburg.” 

Evelyn Bent said, ‘Coral, you are a scream.” 

Coral went on: ‘‘The trouble with you is different. You 
are just dumb. Everyone knows you're dumb, but you 
look all right. You’re all right on the surface and you have 
enough money. Then, you are not married. It’s fright- 
fully useful, of course, not to have you married. What you 
do, if you have a passion to learn, is keep a convenient sort 
of hotel. A hotel without any bill to pay. Don’t think I 
mind. I simply get tired of hearing you be something 
else.”’ 

He sat sharply up. ‘‘That’s pretty nasty,’’ he asserted. 

“It is,’ Coral agreed; ‘“‘what are you going to do about 
it? I don’t, after all, care what you think or what you say. 
It doesn’t matter what Carter thinks. If you could call it 
thinking. I wouldn’t get excited either. You had a chance 
to fight ten years ago.”’ Bradley rose and half bowed. He 
moved away. ‘You told him about it,” Evelyn com- 
mented. ‘‘ Why will you be such a crab? I hada letter from 


the dull things the 
dullest people 
alive can think of.” 
He laughed. “I can’t say that, canI? Notin my column. 
As a matter of fact, it sounds like the front page. I need 
just a few names.”’ She was thoughtful. “‘I am going to 
Edgar Paris’ dinner for the Countess Monteluca,”’ she ad- 
mitted. “‘ Thatis, there will bea dinner if her mother doesn’t 
reach Palm Beach first. Her mother is Mrs. Emma McCann, 
I think, from Iowa. Then there is a party for Oscar Bright, 
after his lecture at White Hall.’’ He had seen Mr. Bright. 
“‘T have just been talking to him. He was very interesting. 
He told me his lecture was to be about some social concep- 
tions of the present dinner dress.”’ 

Coral didn’t in the least care what Oscar Bright intended 
to lecture about. Her interest in him had gone no further 
than the outsides of his latest novels. She was deeply dis- 
couraged. She had been sobbing with Effingwell Bradley. 
Alone in the ocean, she slipped through a slow brilliant 
blue wave. The water was warm. Beyond, where the Gulf 
Stream began, it was purple and there was a trail of minute 
round white clouds on the blue sky. Her annoyance largely 
left her. Zinc Bent would be in Palm Beach late in Febru- 
ary. She found, to her surprise, that she’d be glad to see 
him. His comments and attitudes were always relievingly 
outrageous. On the hot sand old Mr. Sampson kept her 
hand. “There isn’t another girl in the world like’you,” he 
assured her. ‘“‘Not one, Coral.’’ She answered him in a 
hard clear voice. “‘ Yet you will seem to think I’m a sewing- 
machine girl whose name was Bertha.’”’ He dropped her 
hand. “What a girl you turned out to be!”’ he exclaimed. 
He moved away pink and resentful, at once old, bowed 
and spry. 


“T think you make a mistake,” Oscar Bright told Coral; 
“T really do.””’ They were seated, after dinner, more or less 
isolated in the patio of Alva Parsons’ house on the County 
Road. Coral was staying with Alva. The patio had high 
rose-stained walls, gravel walks, frightful iron benches; 
and a confusion, a battle really, of tropical plants. There 
were violent scarlet flowers, flowers in colors no flower had 
a right to be, bristling Spanish bayonet, vicious-looking 
spotted leaves, all in a silent twisting and heaving tumult. 
Bright had coffee and Cointreau and Coral had nothing 
but her cigarette. ‘‘ Yes,” he repeated, “you are wrong. 
I mean, about American society. It isn’t worse, it isn’t 
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different, from the society in other countries and other 
I don’t mean the aristocracy; I am talking about 
society; they are quite different. You couldn't get 1 more 
picturesque place than Palm Beach. More surprising peo- 
ple. Besides that, they are significant. I am planning to 
develop that.” 

“What do you mean, significant?’’ Coral demanded. 
She didn’t actually care what he meant, but at the same 
time her voice was sharp and engaged. She had a neces- 
sity to argue with him. ‘‘They are the painted straws on 
the surface of the present,’’ he explained. ‘I’m speaking 
of the women. They are important now. Women are 
building up the element lost in American life. The life they 
need. They do it badly, perhaps, but the effort is admira- 
ble. They come every year to a tropical climate and live in 
Spanish houses. That is to say, romantic houses. They 
are sick of concrete and steel cities. They are sick of steel 
and concrete ideas. Think how perfectly women fit into 
Palm Beach and how absurd the men look. What non- 
sense it is, for example, to play golf under palms. The 
women who play golf here, and anywhere else, have no 
imagination. Sweaters and thick shoes.”” Oscar Bright’s 
expression showed what he thought of that. Coral an- 
swered lazily: 

“Of course, I think you’re just absurd. I play golf a 
lot and I don’t care if there are palm trees or maples. I 
never notice, really, and sweaters can be divine. You are 
supposed to know a lot about women’s clothes, but you 
don’t. You are simply feeble about them. What you don’t 
realize is that short skirts have changed everything. It 
isn’t dinner dresses—all you see of them at dinner is al- 
ways the same—but skirts. You can’t have short hair in 
long skirts, and long hair is sobbing with short. As a mat- 
ter of fact, golf is splendid for women. It gives them some- 
thing to do with men, among other thirgs.’’ He smiled 
patiently. ‘I was talking about women,” Bright pointed 
out; ‘‘there are variations with every age, but women re- 
main the same. I mean, certainly, attractive women. The 
others don’t count. They have never counted. They never 


ages. 


will” What, Coral demanded, did he mean by attractive 
women? She was increasingly disagreeable. 

“An attractive woman," Oscar Bright said promptly, 
“is a woman with charm She interrupted him. “I 
knew it. Charm!” This didn’t disconcert Bright. “If you 
like, I'll stop long enough to explain what that is. It isn’t 
so very mysterious. Charm is heat. Whether you like it or 
not, that’s what it is. Well—a charming woman in appro- 
priate surroundings and becoming dress. All three. A 
woman isn’t an isolated fact, but a product, very much a 
product, of civilization. The civilization of Hammurabi, 
the Old Kingdom in Egypt, Phoenicia and Persia, the 
Shang dynasty of China, the Greeks at Athens and Thebes, 
the Paris of Gavarni. You only get a charming woman, a 
woman of moment, when an epoch is at its end. You need 
emeralds and delicate powders and rare perfume. More 
than that, you must have leisure. A really notable woman 
does nothing.’ He made her sick, Coral said. 

“You are a thousand years behind everything. Like 
most men, only you are worse. You are worse because you 
know so many words and you talk so fast. You think 
you understand women and write about them, but they 
hang it all over you. Like a tent. They just let you rave, 
because it’s easier than not. You think life is a sort of 
harem. You think women all sit around on couches in tulle 
roses waiting for you. Slaves. If it wasn’t pathetic it would 
be funny. In the first place, men aren’t really frightfully 
important any more. It’s sad, but they’re not. You see, 
it’s plainly your idea women exist just for you to have a 
marvelous time. They may have been like that once, 
I don’t know, I wasn’t there; but no more. Not now. You'll 
be amazed, but they want to have some kind of a time 
themselves. They like to hit a golf ball and swim and drink 
and tell the truth. They found they could tell the truth 
and the sky didn’t fall on them. I don’t suppose men 
wanted to hear it, but they’ve had to. They couldn’t stop 
it. Well, the truth is women don’t live for men. Not en- 
tirely. Not so you could notice it. Any woman can have 
a lot of children and still be herself.”’ 


‘of talking about them.” 


Bright calmly 


“ Unfortunately 
with her. “‘That’s why there are practically no charming 
women now. None that is important. In the way Madame 
de Staél was important. Napoleon had to send her out 
She all but ruined his government. Can y 
imagine any woman with so much power now? You car 
Democracy has spoiled them When they didn’t lik 
things they could vote. That disposed of them as women, 


you are night, agreed 


France 


as individuals. Take yourself, you are painted and pow- 
dered and scented; you have on a dress that isn't exactly, 
not precisely, a Chinese screen; and why?" Coral said, 
““Did you think I was trying to overs 
Bright nodded. “Certainly,” he replied 
other problematic man 
Do you happen t« 


ome you?” Oscar 
‘“*Me or some 
I don’t say you do it objectively; 
no, it’s instinctive » know why flowers 
are bright and scented?” 

Coral didn’t, 
approved of that 
stand a great deal. 
are women.’ 

‘Your books must be dreadful,’’ Coral observed ‘J 
Most don | 

At last, 

“My 
“They 
have some very distinguished friends and they make it 
I've noticed 


she asserted, want to know. Oscar Bright 


for women to under- 


It’s enough if they 


“Tt isn’t necessary 
It damages them 


can't imagine why so many people read them. 
of course; they simply talk as though they had 
she could see, he was annoyed. That was splendid. 
books are not for everyone,” Bright told her stiffly 


possible for me to live with relative decency. 
one very interesting thing about the women who do like 
them—they are always attractive women. Usually they 
are successful and happy women.”’ Coral’s eyes were nar- 
rowed. “If you mean I’m not successful you are right. 
That is, if you mean men are success. Practically every- 
one I’ve known is a mess."’ She rose. “ Anyhow, I'm tired 
He stood beside her 

‘“‘T have had a splendid time,” Bright declared. ‘‘I don’t 
know when I've enjoyed myself more. You may not hap- 
pen to realize it, but you are absolutely charming.’ Coral 
had an impulse to put out her tongue at him. “‘ You have 

Continued on Page 166 























**You Make Me Faintly Ilt,’’ She Said to Effingweli Bradley. 


‘‘Not Very Tit; Just a Little’’ 














ancient and medieval peoples to state that we as a 
nation are just entering upon an era of public and 
semipublic improvements without parallel in history. 

Even as these words are written, with the Seventieth 
Congress orfly recently convened, it is already a common 
saying that this will have to be an engineering Congress, 
so far-reaching are the projects for flood control and river 
harnessing. While the Mississippi is most pressing, our 
other great rivers—the St. Lawrence, the Columbia and 
the Colorado—have problems of their own sure to engross 
the genius of the technicians and the resources of the 
richest of nations. 

But even more far-reaching is the importunate, the 
necessary reconstruction of both city and country to 
accommodate some twenty million individually driven 
gas engines. The tramp of Roman legions was as nothing 
beside the motor car, forcing, as it does, an urgent rebuild- 
ing and expansion of the whole scheme of streets, roads, 
highways, sidewalks, bridges, grade crossings, parks and 
playgrounds. 

The truth is that, the country over, the entire physical 
paraphernalia of life, the complete plant, private as well as 
semipublic and public, cries for enlargement, betterment 
and reconstitution. We must have new water and sew- 
erage systems, new schoolhouses, new office buildings, new 
homes, new county and state institutions, more and more 
and more, all at greater and greater cost, with no end in 
sight. 

Frankly, very much of our equipment is shabby, dirty 
and ugly, as well as unsuitable, outworn and antiquated. 
This applies not only to uncounted thousands of such 
buildings as have already been mentioned but to other 
thousands of churches, city halls, courthouses, prisons, 
post offices, Federal buildings, hospitals and railroad sta- 
tions. 

An architect and city planner—Charles H. Cheney—re- 
cently rated Washington as only 25 per cent of a city, 
Philadelphia 15 per cent, New York and Los Angeles 12 
per cent, San Francisco 11 per cent and Chicago 8 per cent. 
One may utterly disagree with these ratios, but.not with 
the architect’s statement when he says that in fifty years 
more than ha!f of the buildings in most of our cities will be 
torn down, “not because they are unsafe in framing, but 
because their exterior appearance ruins the value of the 
street.’’ Certainly very few of our buildings are worthy of 
permanent life. 


|: IMPLIES no disregard for the achievements of 


Keeping Up With the Neighbors 


UT improvement and rebuilding seem to have no stop- 

ping point. Once our streets were lighted with oil 
lamps, which gave way to arc lights, then to one-lamp 
electric globes, then to branching electroliers, and now no 
town is content without a white way. Everything else is 
in like proportion. 

The little red schoolhouse, heated by a wood stove, 
taught by a schoolma’am who boarded around, and at- 
tended by barefoot children, is being replaced by great 
elaborate units and systems of kindergarten, elementary 
school, junior high school, senior high school, junior college, 
municipal university and state university. Modern schools 
must have workshops, labo- 
ratories, auditoriums, cafe- 
terias, gymnasiums and 
amphitheaters. 
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The whole process has been likened to the experience 
of the charwoman who was induced to put a lily on her 
window sill. The lily led her to wash the window, then 
to put up lace curtains, then to repaper the walls, then to 
lay a new carpet, then to buy new furniture, and finally 
to move to a new house in a new neighborhood. 

Men known for their enterprise erect a thirty or forty 
story skyscraper upon a city street. Architects, engineers 
and builders combine to make it a beautiful, a perfect 
thing. Stress and strains are figured to a nicety; elevators 
are arranged to provide a precisely adequate internal trans- 
portation system. But no one gives a thought to whether 
people can get through a street, intended for one-story 
buildings, in and out of the forty-story structure. 

Then other forty-story buildings are erected and the 
situation becomes worse. Each building is perfect individ- 
ually, but no one has paid any attention to the collective 
necessity. Then finally the community, the government, 
must widen the streets, cut through new boulevards, dig 
tunnels, construct bridges and proceed with other costly, 
colossal and collective 
works. 

In response to the 
rapid increase in pop- 
ulation and city con- 
centration, and with 
the coming of universal 
velocity in transporta- 
tion, there is a sheer, 
remorseless compul- 
sion to plan and re- 
build whole cities 
andregions. Even 
the most extreme 
individualist must 
admit that if this 
work is to be done 
at all, much of it 
will have to be a 
collective enter- 
prise, which means 
government and 
taxes. 

Yet we enter 
upon this era of 
Augustan expan- 
siveness of public 
works still hardly 
more than strug- 
gling to learn how 
to govern ourselves. Determined to have a gloriously re- 
built and remodeled country, we are willing to give to the 
task of government a full measure of indifference, igno- 
rance, stupidity, preoccupation, incompetence and selfish- 
ness. The price will be taxes and yet more taxes. 

Also, as might be expected, government expenditures are 
so like human beings—that is, obstinately irrational—that 
no one can sort out the avoidable outlays from the un- 
avoidable, the desirable from the undesirable. We cannot 
say how much of the expansion of government activity has 
been and will be due to a careful reasoning out of commu- 
nity needs and resources, and how much to pride, rivalry, 
imitation and the mere aping of other communities. 

It is an old saying among city planners that one of the 
greatest obstacles in drawing up sound programs of civic 
development is that most cities try to do what New York 
does, whether it is suitable or not. The aping process goes 
on even in respect to traffic signals. New types are adopted, 
not really so much because they will prevent accidents 
more effectively, but after a larger city has decided to try 
them. 

A delegation of editors in one of our poorest and most 
sparsely settled states once called upon the state university 
president and suggested that he start aschool of journalism. 
Being quick at figures, he promptly showed 
them that the state could save a lot of money 
by sending every student who wanted to 
study journalism to one of the established 
schools several thousand miles away, even if 
all traveling and tuition expenses were paid. 
But this statement hurt the editors’ feelings. 

I know of two small cities only three or 
four miles apart which might have combined 
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The Taxpayer is Going to Pay Through the Nose 


on a new, modern high school, but such action would have 
hurt the pride of the smaller of the two places, even though 
the state controller assured the citizens that it would save 
$40,000 a year. 

“Nor can it be held that heavy incurrence of debt is 
inseparable from a genuine effort to give the children of 
the community a worthy high-school education,”’ remarks 
Prof. Henry C. Morrison in a detailed study of the Financ- 
ing of Public Schools in Illinois. ‘‘Competent teaching is 
the first and important element in education. A decent, 
sanitary schoolhouse is also important, but an adequate 
building is not necessarily an expensive building. It fre- 
quently happens that the building is far more a monument 
to the false pride of a small town than to its actual enthu- 
siasm in the cause of education. 

‘What has frequently happened is that the high-school 
building has been attached to a gymnasium, or rather to an 
amphitheater for public entertainment.” 


The Lure of a Smart Uniform 


ORALISTS are always lecturing young men and 
women, and older ones too, on the evils of personal 
extravagance, thriftlessness, ostentation and vulgar dis- 
play. But necessarily a great deal of ostentatious consump- 
tion must, as Harold W. Guest points out in his book on 
Public Expenditure, take a vicariousform. Smart uniforms 
and impressive-looking officials are enjoyed by the rank 
and file. The soldiers are their soldiers; the officials are 
their officials. 
“There is a large-scale egotism in the case of crowd be- 
havior which results in irrational and uneconomic public 
expenditure. People who are frugal and careful in their 
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tion for large govern- VY 
mental expenditures 

in order that George- . 
town may have a bet- / a Y 
ter city hall than does 


Johnstown or Charles- a: \7 \ , 


town. What the peo- 
ple cannot enjoy as 
individuals consuming 
their own possessions they enjoy collectively and 
often in a vicarious sense.”’ 

Reformers often remark impatiently that most of 
the functions of municipal government are exactly 
like those of a large business organization, and that it 
should be run in the same way. But this statement over- 
looks the fact that city government is subject at all times 
to public opinion, which often seems to express a head- 
strong preference for extravagance and unbusinesslike 
methods. Public expenditures reflect all the small and 
petty as well as the noble traits of the people at large. 

Then, too, the very means and methods by which govern- 
ment can be compelled to spend well and wisely have no 
emotional appeal for the average citizen. Municipal re- 
search and surveys, budgets, improved accounting, and 
centralized purchasing simply bore the voter, whose chief 
interests, aside from his business or her family, are in the 
sport page, the fashion sheet, the radio, the beauty shop 
and the progress of aviation. 

Budgets, bond issues and orderly ten-year programs for 
successive expenditure excite them about as much as ter- 
restrial magnetism. Without the development of units or 
standards for measuring government functions, such as 
patient day costs for hospitals, we can never hope for com- 
petence in spending tax money. But the average citizen 
gets more kick out of the nebular hypothesis. 

Recently the New York State constitution was amended 
by popular vote to increase the New York City debt limit 
by $300,000,000. Dir. W. H. Allen, long active in municipal 
research, remarked that the people would have favored the 
change if it had been ‘‘three hundred trillions instead of 
millions.”” Such a matter touches only the barest margin 
of the voter’s attention. He is far more interested in 
whether his radio set is working well tonight. 


Both Politician and Taxpayer 


HE New York City budget, calling for the expenditure 

this year of between five and six hundred millions, was up 
for discussion at several public hearings a couple of months 
ago. As far asI could discover, only two or three organiza- 
tions, representing not more than a very few thousand out 
of about 6,000,000 people, sent representatives to protest 
any items in the budget. Most of the newspapers published 
one or two sarcastic editorials on the size of the budget, but 
persistent, militant attack, except from the two or three 
organizations, was lacking. The head of one of these asso- 
ciations told me that he had tried to interest the editor of 
an evening newspaper in a persistent campaign, but the 
editor said: ‘‘I’m positively afraid of anything with figures 
in it.” 

In the period of unavoidable and massive public works 
that lies ahead, the taxpayer is going to pay through the 
nose, not only because of public apathy and stupidity but 
likewise on account of a dishonesty toward government 
that infects taxpayers as well as politicians. In an earlier 
article I spoke of the inconsistency of the average citizen, 
of whom I am one, in protesting against high taxes and yet 
enjoying the improvements created by those taxes—that 
is, he complains at the size of his income tax and yet insists 
upon his congressman securing a new post office. 

There are the distinguished citizens—well-meaning, 
churchgoing, silk-stocking gentlemen—who serve on hos- 
pital boards, on planning commissions and park boards, 
but who dare not peep when there 
is a big public-building graft, for 
fear that their private, denomina- {= 
tional hospitals will not get the Ss 
usual annual city subvention, or 
that the appropriation for the new 
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personal spending will // 34 
vote without hesita- 7 < q 


neared 


be made. 


playground or parkway will not 


pn But I am talking now ofa 


more sinister thing. 
so innocent as to suppose, when 
cities pay more for building 
sites than a private party would 


No one is 


pay for the same land, that the 


- Lr Z a 
ott A ~2 a 
yn me - ~~ sole cause is dishonesty or lack 
pe = 


< of ability on the part of officials. 
Wash sales and fictitious prices 
from which private owners profit 
have something to do with it. 

It is a significant, a tragic fact 


that too often the business man 

rh looks upon government as a 
Vv party to whom he can sell goods 
at a higher price than he would 


to a private buyer. It is just 
possible that in some localities 
\ there are newspapers who do 
\ \ not do their full duty in criti- 
cizing public officials for fear of 
\ losing public advertising. 

\\ It is possible that some bank- 
ers are not loud in their protests 


\ \ against extravagant officials be- 


cause they might lose de- 


\ \' posits of public money, 









well as wise. There 
are two sides to this 
detestable situation. 
Often the politician 
or city official is in a 
position to ruin even the 
honest business man if the 
latter protests over much. 
On the other hand, the \ 
business man too often is 
trying to buy something from 
the government for less than it is 
worth or selling for more than it 
is worth. An experienced city 
manager, in addressing a meet- 
ing of the New England Coun- 
cil, referred to the remarks of a 
previous speaker who had ad- 
vocated central purchasing, and added: 
“‘T am not any too certain as to how 
many business men really want the 
scientific purchase of supplies. If you 
want economy in government you can 
get it, but remember that economy is 
nofun. I remember one of my first ex- 
periences as a city manager. I asked 
for bids on a quantity of brass cocks, 
and a local foundry bid. Its owner was 
a large taxpayer in town, but its bid 
was just about twice as high as that of a 
manufacturer whose bid was accepted. 
“The local man demanded to know, 
as a taxpayer, why his bid was not 
accepted. My only answer to him was 
that I saw no reason why the other tax- 
payers should pay his 
taxes for him—and 
that is what it would A 


have amounted to.”’ VG! MON 


and the lower the rate of 
interest paid the more 
profit for the bank. It is 
possible that building in- 
terests are sometimes 


quiet, even in face 
of graft, for fear 
the city adminis- 
tration might en- 
force the letter of 
every building 
law, foolish as 
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Then, too, the best citizens seem to have no hesitancy 
recommending inferior persons for jobs in government of- 
fices. It is not unknown for the heads of large enterprises 
men with some political influence —to try to get rid of their 
own inefficient employes by obtaining jobs for them in city 
county and state offices. I am not talking about political 
bosses or professional politicians, but of business men 

Gaylord C. Cummin, a civie consultant, tells of being 
called in by an irate committee of citizens whose taxes had 
been boosted without reason —so they thought. They com- 
plained that public officials were hiring incompetent as- 
sistants. But at the first meeting of the committee, Mr. 
Cummin read a letter from the chairman of the committee 
itself to a public official recommending one of these incom- 
petents. 

Everyone recognizes that in the public service—in high 
elective and appointive office as well as in the permanent 
civil service —there are found frequent instances of com- 
mendable loyalty, unselfishness and competence. Yet over 
large areas of such work there is a heavy, frozen, inelasti: 
quality that bodes ill for anything but extravagance in the 
expansion of collective functions that lies ahead of us. There 
is so much red tape and difficulty in getting a dub off the 


public as compared with the private pay roll, and practi- 
cally none of the rigid discipline of make good or beat it, 


without which private enterprise would perish 


The Product of Public Education 


ONSIDER theschool-teacher, whom many people think 

the most devoted and effective public servant. The 
country over, teachers are demanding larger salaries, get- 
ting increases in many places, and no doubt deserving them 
in numerous instances. Y et even the Citizens’ Committee on 
Teachers’ Salaries in New York City, whose report is con- 
sidered the most scientific yet issued, throws up its hands 
in complete despair when it seeks to base salaries on actual 
teaching efficiency. It says that this attribute of the teacher 
cannot be measured, because “‘we do not yet agree as to 
just what the product of public education is or ought to be, 
in any objective sense.”’ 

So the committee recommends an enormous aggregate 
increase in salaries based chiefly on the number of years of 
service, the amount of college or other professional train- 
ing which the teacher 


has had, and examina- ii 
tions passed by him or fa an 
























her. It refuses to con- - 
sider as a measure of V. Lh 
actual efficiency any ef | 
opinion which superior 
officers might enter- 
tain of the teacher's 
ability, for fear the 
teachers given a low 
grade would charge 
personal bias. Such 
(Continued on 
Page 153) 


The Price Will 
be Taxes and 
Yet More Taxes 
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LOOKED out the doorway of the old French barracks 

wherein my outfit was billeted, and I saw four French- 

men down on the wood road. They were no common 
people, no returning refugees, shabby and faintly hostile; 
no French soldiers come to sell Iron Crosses for five francs 
each. They were afoot, but were togged out in high hats, 
black beards, black frock coats and gray trousers. The 
raw smell of the woods was good after the barracks reek of 
drying clothes and frying herrings, and burning candles 
and tobacco and wood. I stepped out for a lungful of air 
and to investigate these men so strangely attired. Civil- 
ians were quaint and curious to us at that time—early 
December of 1918. 

Off in the direction in which they were strolling I heard 
the engine of a car roaring and subsiding, making a noise 
like a great bird caught in a trap. I slipped and stumbled 
down the rainsoaked path that led to the road. 

Each Frenchman had a book 
and along pencil. They walked \ 
along looking very carefullyinto += ' 
the forest on either hand—this 
place was in the Argonne—cran- 
ing their necks to see, saying, 
when they saw, “Ld."’ And then 
again, “Ld.”’ And when they 
saw something exceptionally 
good they said ‘ Voila!” 

With every ld, and emphati- 
cally with every voild, they wrote 
in their books. It wasn’t justa 
game, like the English game of 
Beaver; it only looked that way. 
These Frenchmen were mark- 
ing down every tree and bush 
that was cut down, maimed or 
even indisposed in what they 
could see of the extensive Forét 
d’ Argonne. They had evidently 
taken a big contract, but they 
were going to it like little men— 
you know what a hash is made 
of a woods by shellfire, cr even 
by machine guns. To be quite 
fair, however, I must admit that 
the immediate vicinity of our 
billets had not been knocked 
around with any violence; it 
had suffered more through our 
badmanners. Youcan’t expect 
much in the way of considera- 
tion for civilian rights or private 
property from men fresh from 
the field of war; they are apt 
to care no more what they de- 
stroy than do some professional 
firemen. Watching these indus- 
trious Frenchmen, I remembered that we had been recently 
told to be gentle with our environment, to cut no live 
wood while dead wood was so much more combustible. I 
remembered, but I did not associate that strange order 
with these visitors in black; after a year of army life my 
mind worked only by the numbers. 

Around a turn in the wood road was the car that I had 
heard; it was a five-ton truck. There it was, rocking to and 

ro while the engine roared, settling deeper in the mudhole 

with every effort to get out. It was loaded with shells— 
big brass capsules three feet high. ‘‘The fellow’s a fool to 
ride such a cargo onto a soft road,” I thought, looking at 
him. He was an American—there were two of them on the 
high seat. It was an army truck. 

Then I recognized the driver. I knew those pale-blue 
shifty eyes in a leathery face. I knew the man who sat 
beside him— fleshy, phlegmatic, comfortable—looking off 
into the distance with an air of gentle melancholy while 
his comrade coaxed the truck. I had encountered that 
pair up near St. Juvin while we were moving back, and 
they had been in the hard clutches of an M. P. then. The 
driver looked at his abstracted helper and drove an elbow 
viciously into his mid-section. 

“Peter,”’ said the stout helper, coming to. 

“Have you got a nail caught.in your pants, George?”’ 
said the driver. “Then get down off of that seat and cut 
some brush or we will have to walk home.” 

He turned over the seat and produced a long and heavy 
knife, a sort of machete, or bolo, used by first-aid men to 
cut splints. George took the dangerous-looking utensil, 
clambered heavily down, and waded into a copse of young 
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trees, slashing to right and left and dropping a sapling at 
every blow. Those things, cleverly swung, cut like a bill- 
hook. Peter jumped to the ground. 

‘Hello,’ I said. ‘‘ Where did you ditch the M. P.?” 

‘Hello, soldier,’ he said. ‘“‘What are you doing here in 
the deep tangled wildwood—copping a mope?”’ 

“My outfit is back in here.”” I saw that he was feeling 
for a cigarette, and handed him my pack. 

He took out a half dozen, saying, ‘‘ You don’t mind, do 
you?” and put the spares into his breast pocket. 

“Salvaging?” I said. 

“It’s salvage,” he said, striking a match on the nose of 
ashell. ‘“That’s right, we were carrying an M. P. that day, 
weren’t we? We got shoved in a replacement camp—just 
got under the wire—another day or two and we’d have 
been booked for a labor battalion. So George and I are 
now in the transport.” 
















‘‘He’s Not Dead,’ Said George, Diagnosing Instantly With His Usual 
Cleverness — George Would Make a Detective 


Many of the shells on the truck were painted. The deco- 
ration of a shell—color and design—indicated its contents, 
I knew. 

“They are German shells, aren’t they?” 

“Yeah, they’re Jerry pills,” said Peter, laying his hand 
on a shell that had a blue body, a yellow head and a blue 
cross on the head. ‘‘ Here is Dose Number One that they give 
you, and after you swallow it, mixed up with a little H. E. 
to make it go down easy, you cough and you sneeze and 
you give up your lunch. While you are so employed, and 
not fit to wear a gas mask, they send you over that gray 
one with the green cross on the base. Well, if you have not 
got your gas mask on, you take one good sniff and pass out. 
Oh, but there’s the one gets you anyhow—less’n you’re 
greased with sag paste—mustard! Hot stuff. I met a 
party of gasmen up in the lines one night and they gave 
me a great talk on all these shells. Good scouts they were, 
excepting for what they done on me.” 

“Hey, Peter,’’ bawled George, “‘these here Frogs are 
picking on me! What do they want?” 

The Frenchmen, with pencils poised over books, were 
waiting on George. “‘They say cutting trees is défendu, 
and they want the name of your outfit,” I told him. 
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“‘Défendu,”’ growled Peter. “‘That’s the new word they 
made up since the Armistice. Go back in there and find a 
dead tree, and we’ll let the engine cool. Oh, George, what 
do they call those gasmen?”’ 

‘‘Comical Warfare,” said George, going into the forest. 

“Chemical Warfare,” said Peter, returning to his truck 
and stretching out on its seat to smoke my cigarettes in 
comfort. ‘‘Good skates; they certainly gave me a great 
talk that night. Told us all about this new Double Cross.” 

“Double Cross?” I looked over his exhibit. ‘‘ You mean 
those?”’ 

“‘No, those are just Lorraine Cross. I’m talking about 
our shells, soldier. I mean Edison gas.” 

I laughed at that. We had heard of Edison gas. ' 

“You don’t believe in Edison gas?” said Peter aggres- 
sively. ‘‘Supposing I was to tell you it was Edison gas 
give us the verdict in one of the roughest mix-ups of the 
whole war—what then? Right up there on the old Cremo 
Stella.” 

“The Kriemhilde Stellung,” I said—we had been 
through it. 

“‘Gas,’”’ said Peter, with a large and proprietary gesture. 
“‘Give me gas—and smoke—and you can have your Min- 
enwerfers and your 75’s and your rifles, and even your 
machine guns, though they’re bad medicine. As for bayo- 
nets, do me afavorand take them. Moremen 
were killed in this war from bolting dough- 
nuts than was ever killed with bayonets. But 
gas—oh, boy. Say, if they didn’t call this 
war off, it would have been nothing but gas 
and smoke—by next Fourth of 
July. So you don’t think much 
of Edison gas, hey? Listen to 
me and I'll tell you what it 
done.”” He went on: * 


You remember when we met 
you up there by Marcgq and St. 
Juvin, soldier? I asked you if 
you seen our outfit. Well, what 
I want to tell you happens when 
we are with this same outfit 
the 287th Pioneers—and it was 
then parked at a place called 
Very, which is just up the road 
from Chippie. 

In fact, George and I were 
down in Chippie with a work- 
ing party, planting dead ones. 
The sergeant in charge of the 
detail says we got to plant 
twelve men, or three horses or 
mules, before we can go back and 
eat, so we are working lively. 
The ground all through that sec- 
tion is nothing but cracked-up 
stone, and we would break our 
backs swinging those picks if it 
wasn’t for the shell holes. Even 
so, one of the Jerry 77’s—which 
is what they used most of 
knocks a hole only about two 
feet deep and four feet across, 
and it got to be made longer. A 
bad feature about working in Chippie just theh was that 
the Jerries were shelling the deuce out of it every little while, 
and we had to drop all and run for the bombproofs, but the 
first shell would always catch you standing up and then you 
just had to outluck it. Which reminds me, soldier, isn’t 
there a regulation against shelling prisoners? Well, the 
Jerries were cheating, because there was a party of Jerry 
prisoners working right there in Chinpie pulling horses out 
of a stable with a rope. When I first seen those Jerries I 
thought we would have a quiet morning, but it wasn’t. 

Well, we are getting very hungry with the outdoor ex- 
ercise, and to hurry our chow I look around for a small 
horse and a big shell hole. I find a very good horse; he is 
not only little but he is thinner than this army soup they 
make of desecrated vegetables. I am gloating over him, 
when the shelling begins again and I got to lam for the 
bombproof. To be perfectly frank, soldier, I am feeling 
for that bombproof with my hind foot all the time we are 
in Chippie, and I got both ears cocked for that old whistle- 
bang. However, here was one of those cases where the 
Jerries made a fatal error, for when we came out of the 
bombproof they had knocked two shell holes together, 
and I saw where we ate toot sweet. 
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I said—the sergeant had moped away 
to look after another party—‘‘Put the 
rope on him, men.”” When what does 
this little plug do but lift up his head. 

““He’s not dead,” said George, diag- 
nosing instantly with his usual clever- 
ness—George would 
make a detective. 

So the six of us sat 
down around this little 
plug and lit up straw 
hats and waited for him 
to die. 4 

Chippie is on the main 1a 
stem going up through 
there, and there was 
very heavy traffic. The 
M. P. that was on traffic 
duty at the crossroads 
couldn't handle the situ- 
ation, and the traffic 
would jam every little 
while. So, sitting 
around on the ground 
waiting for this little nag 
to kick off, I got to studying out the way this war thing was 
being done, and I saw that just as soon as the traffic would 
jam and back up, almost right away would come down the 
shells. How did the Jerries know the traffic was stalled? 
They were being tipped off by an aeroplane over our heads. 
Well, there was a Jerry plane flying over usevery little while, 
but they were going about their own business; this baby 
was picking on us. 

He wasn’t just out for the ride, like most of the planes 
that buzzed around. He would come and go. He would 
sail around up there looking us over, and as soon as the 
traffic was blocked he would turn for home. And then 
would come those whistling coons. He had us all fidgety. 
We were all looking up in the air. I could see guys putting 
their heads out of cars on the road and twisting their necks, 
and the guys that were carrying dead ones out of the first- 
aid station were tipping the stretchers to have a look. The 
guys with the big P G painted on their backs, an infantry 
outfit thai was in a field, the heavy-artillery outfit that 
was just setting up—everybody was sore on this guy up 
there, and pulling for the anti-aircraft. The anti-aircraft 
were doing their darnedest, but they weren’ tbothering him. 
I don’t know what they were throwing at him, and I sup- 
pose it wasn’t bouquets. I bet they had fifty machine 
guns and dozens of cannons firing at that guy. Over him, 
under him, behind him, in front, you’d see the puff, puff, 
puff; now white, now black, shrapnel, high explosive, and 
the machine guns going like the hammers of hell. 

Then he turns around to go home, and 
we all were sick and disgusted. Say, I bet 
we had spent fifty thousand dollars to get 
that guy—maybe more—-what we threw at 
him would kill the whole Jerry army. And 
for all we done, we could crawl into a dug- 
out now and pull it in after us. Yes, sir, 
that poor Jerry certainly had the worst 
wishes of a couple of thousand guys looking 
up at him from Chippie. When what do we 
see but a little red light in the back of his 
machine—small as the glowing head of a 
match that’s blown out. 

We looked. We grabbed guys by the 
arms. The light got bigger, and yellow, 
soldier. Then he slipped in the air. Went 
away down sideways, and caught himself, 
and then sagged again. But he was cooked. 
You ought to heard the yell. ‘They 
got him!’”’ He came down like a stick, 
rags of flame tailing behind him. It 
was a great sight. 

But why I mention about the mat- 
ter is in connection with this horse. 
While we are all gaping in the air like 
Hans Guckindieluft, what does this lit- 
tle goat do but seize the opportunity 
tolam off. I guess we made him nerv- 
ous. Anyways, he is gone when we 
turn with merry hearts to plant him. 
Isn't that just likewar? Seesaw, ding- 
dong, you take one and they take one; 
while we’re getting their aviator our 
horse runs away. 

“He went over yonder,” said one of 
my five hearties, mumbling the snuff 
under his front lip. 

So we held a council of war whether 
to follow this horse in hopes he would 
drop dead, or tell the sergeant we had 
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When They Saw Something Exceptionally Good They Said ‘‘Voita!’’ 


planted him. And if you think we were just dodging light 
and pleasant employment you never tried to sink a pick in 
that stoneyard. So, after consulting, the ayes had it, and 
when the sergeant came back and missed the horse he had 
seen there, we let him use his own judgment, and fell in to 
go back to Very. 

Well, we get into Very and go for the kitchen, and at 
once I see something terrible has happened. The topper 
and the skipper are in the kitchen, and they are talking in 
low tones of voice and have long faces. Even the mess 
sergeant looks like he lost money, and a mess sergeant gen- 
erally got a jolly smile for your troubles, and looks like 
“To blazes with you, Jack; I’m all right.”” So I had no- 
ticed some new shell holes around the kitchen, and I knew 
then that there’d been casualties, and I thought over some 
good guys, and said, ‘‘ Who'd they get, and how bad?” 

“Killed him as dead as a doornail,”’ said the mess ser- 
geant. ‘The kitchen mule. And we're expecting orders to 
move.” 

Well, here was bad news. Without the mule the kitchen 
wouldn’t move, but we would move just the same. We'd 
been all through that. We'd be up 
there carrying stretchers and jackassing 






And the Next Thing is They Land 
on the Road Right Behind the Cart, 
andI See the Whole Thing Go Sailing 


ammunition and plant- 
ing dead ones, breathing 
gas and jumping over 
bullets, and what would 
We would eat 
the monkey meat and 
of the 


dead ones’ packs, and we 


we eat? 


hard bread out 
‘ould drink out of their 
Well, that is 
food, too, and the men 


canteens. 


who had been given it 
before they jumped off 
on the last morning of 
their life would maybe 
have had to eat it; but 
only in desperation, if 
their slum was hung up, 

and not as a steady 
You think we 
could hit those ad- 
vanced kitchens up 
’ Singly, yes, 
or two men by 
themselves, we 


diet 


there? 


could eat anywhere, and welcome as news from home, but 
don’t try to ring in acompany ora platoon. Those messser- 
geants would turn you down with hearts of stone. In this 
war it is everybody for himself. But then I remembered 
about the little horse that had moped on us, and I piped up 
gayly and said: 

“Topper, you couldn’t use a horse in this war, could 
you?” 

“You got one?” said the topper, ceasing to worry his 
bald head. Our topper isn’t any older than you or me, but 
he’s all bald; he used to be a locomotive fireman, and he 
says it wears the hair off. 

“IT know where there’s one,”’ I said. 
McMonigle’’—meaning George. 

“‘What is this, Rook?” said the skipper, coming out of a 
sad reverie. . ‘An excuse for you and McMonigle to take a 
mope?”’ 

But they let us go when I brought up the snuff eater to 
bear witness there was a horse, only asking him not to men- 
tion that we would have to carry this horse in a van —we 
had no van. But still and all, if that horse was well fed and 
had loving care he might make a success 
in the Army yet. 

We went away with a rope and a head- 
stall to capture this horse. You know how 
that country lays up in there, soldier. It 
is all valleys and plateaus, and there are 
patches of woods every here and there, so 


“TI and Private 


we stood a corking fine chance of not find- 
ing that horse. However, we weren't wor- 
rying hard about that horse. Hf we found 
him it would be so much velvet. We would 
have a nice time, anyway, being that al! 
this is in the battle area, between the front 
line and the long sixes, where everybody 
is pleasant and wants to see you treated 
right, if only you don’t interfere with his 
work. 

George and I started across lots, figuring 
to nab this plug on his way out of Chippie. 
We were wrong to jeave the road, because 
George and I were brought up on asphalt 
and all the world looks alike to us when 
we don’t see signs on lamp-posts. The re- 
sult being that I said to George, after we 
had traveled a kilometer or two and found 
ourselves nowhere, if Chippie was this 
way, we must have stepped over it.”’ 

He had stopped to take a Gott Mit Uns off a dead 
Jerry, and he come up and said, “I am positive thi 
is the way, Peter.” 

We were standing up to our knees in yellow grass. 
A road that looked like a Pioneer job was about a 
hundred yards away from us. We argued where that 
road went and which way was the Front; we had 
gotturnedaround. Ifasoldier does not know which 
way are the Jerries, he is in a bad state, because he 
will not know where torun. So we decided first of 
all where was the Front, and when we had thai set 
tled the Jerries confused us by throwing a shell on 
us from the otherway. Whistle-bang! We fell down 
and waited that spasm out. 

There was right near us one of those deep and nar- 
row pits that the boys learned to build at Soissons. 
George and I moped into it like a couple of snakes. 
It was one of the latest style, so narrow that you 
couldn’t turn sideways, and only six feet long and 


‘George, 


(Continued on Page 59) 
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HE lean, lanky, angular figure of Jasper 

De Void swayed with ecstatic uncer- 

tainty. Mr. De Void stood upon the 
threshold of occult experimentation and was 
somewhat reluctant to 
take the next step. 

He stared at a sign 
which flapped gro- 
tesquely from the ve- 
randa of a decidedly 
modest and aggres- 
sively unpainted 
shack. From an artis- 
tic standpoint, the sign 
was nothing much 
hand printing on paste- 
board—but its procla- 
mation filled Mr. De 
Void with enormous 
hope. 

Mr. De Void read 
printing exceedingly 
well. In fact, that was 
one of his specialties, 
since his proudest pos- 
session was an ancient 
and rickety typewriter 
which stood proudly 
on a table in the dusty 
room he called an of- 
fice, and on which he 
laboriously pecked out 
communications to his 
lifelong friends in the 
city of Dothan, Ala- 
bama. The typewriter 
was a touch of metro- 
politan swank which 
filled Jasper’s heart 
with profound pride 
and seemed to estab- 
lish him—psychologi- 
cally at least—as a 
proper citizen of Bir- 
mingham. 

Once again the lean 
negro spelled out the 
flagrant words of the j 
sign. Its announce- + 
ment was comprehen- 
sive: 





RAJAH 
NABOB SAHIB 
OCULTIST- 
SOOTHSAYER 
and 
CLAREVOYANT 
Fortunes Told 
Past, Present & Futur 
RAJAH NABOB 
SAHIB 
Educated in leading uni-~ 
versities, also graduate 
of India Ocult School, 
can find lost articles, ad-_ 
vise you proper about 
investments, cure all ills 
of body, bring physical : 
and spiritial comfort, also make your loved one love you. Is 
specially good at arranging love affairs. If she (he) is cold and 
distant RAJAH NABOB SAHIB will guarantie matrimonal re- 
sults in three seeances. Champeen colored ocultist of the world. 
Knows all spirits intimate. Results guarantied. 
BRING YOUR TROUBLES TO 
RAJAH NABOB SAHIB 


The rajah had descended upon Birmingham a month 
since. He rented the house before which his sign now 
flapped in the breeze and he had done exceedingly well thus 
far, although his occult mind was commencing to suspect 
that this particular field had been rather well harvested. 

Unfortunately, the rajah’s powers were not so great that 
he could stay overlong in one city. Certain lamentable 
failures invariably made it desirable for him to move on. 
Bluntly, the occulting business was rotten. The rajah was 
inclined to be disgusted. And then, just when he had de- 
termined that Birmingham held forth very little additional 
promise, Mr. Jasper De Void staggered uncertainly across 
his veranda, rapped on the door and was admitted to the 
reception room, 
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‘The Mind of Man is Divided Into Two States — the Subconscious an’ the Unconscious. 
You is Subconscious an’ When You Steeps You is Unconscious’’ 


Rajah Nabob Sahib, né Wash Rikkins, was nothing if 
not a showman. Operating certain strings and wires, he 
petrified his latest cash customer by causing doors to open 
and close, windows to rattle and a small firecracker to ex- 
plode—this last stunt being performed simply by putting 
the business end of a match very close against the fuse of 
the firecracker, then tossing the gentle explosive from the 
next room to the vicinity of Jasper’s chair. 

Immediately, as the detonation occurred, Mr. De Void 
reached a unanimous decision that this was no place for a 
lone and unprotected colored man. He rose with unmit- 
igated abruptness and started for the door. But just when 
he would have emerged into the unspooky street, a solemn- 
choly voice spoke from behind him. “Jasper De Void,” 
rumbled this voice, “‘I craves to speak with you!” 

Jasper stood motionless, conscious only of a desire to be 
somewhere else. 

“Something brings you here, Jasper De Void; some- 
thing brings you here.” 

The staggering truth of that statement rendered Mr. De 
Void utterly limp. And how did whoever it was know his 
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name? He hadn’t said nothin’. He did 
not know that the eager soothsayer, surveying 
the city for further victims, had long since 
marked out the rural Jasper as rich red meat. 
Tales of Jasper’s financial accumulation had 
caused the rajah’s mercenary mouth to water and he had 
taken pains to identify Mr. De Void against just such an 
emergency as this. 

Rajah Nabob Sahib advanced into the room, bathed in 
the effulgence of a blue light concealed behind the door 
frame. Jasper’s knees trembled, his teeth chattered and 
his eyes made a valiant effort to pop from their sockets. 
His gaze was riveted upon the picturesque figure of the 
clairvoyant. 

Brother Sahib was garbed in a domino of crimson stuff, 
liberally besprinkled with silver crescents and stars labori- 
ously cut by hand from pin-wheel paper. He wore a peaked 
hat of gold from the top of which a star arose. Below the 

hem of rather old pants was a pair of amazing 
slippers with long, pointed toes which turned 
upward at their terminals and were jeweled 
with more silver-paper stars. He carried a 
wand in one hand and a scroll in the other. 

“Be seated, Jasper 
De Void,”’ he. intoned, 
“‘an’ give Rajah Nabob 
Sahib a chance to 
straighten out yo’ 
troubles.”’ 

Jasper accepted the 
first part of the invita- 
tion. Theact of sitting 
down occurred in the 
nick of time, for Mr. 
De Void was doubtful 
if his knees would have 
continued to support 
him. 

The rajah now be- 
came oblivious of Jas- 
per’s presence. He 
moved over to a brass 
bow! and into its in- 
nards he dropped a 
match. Immediately 
a smoke arose and the 
room became filled 
with a violent odor of 
Orientalism. 

The seer then seated 
himself behind a table 
and boomed a com- 
mand: ‘‘Adwance, 
Brother De Void—ad- 
wance hereunto an’ 
state theworries which 
has brung you hither.” 

Jasper staggered to 
his feet and lurched 
forward. Hesankinto 
the chair opposite the 
rajah and tried to re- 
establish the speech 
function. It was adif- 
ficult but eventually 
successful battle: 

“*G-g-g-g-gosh, Mistuh Sahib, ain’t you somethin’?”’ 

“‘T is mo’ than that. I fixes up troubles an’ makes mill- 
yums fo’ my clients. Helpin’ fellers like you, Brother De 
Void, is the fondest thing I is of.”’ 

“*H-h-h-how did you know my name?”’ 

“Sperrits! Great, gray, ghostly sperrits which flutters 
aroun’ this house all the time an’ speaks to me in their own 
language. Sperrits. . . . What’s the matter?” 

“‘I—I reckon I better be goin’, Mistuh Sahib. 
ghos’s never did git along so good together.” 

“Shuh! No sperrits ain’t gwine bother you while you is 
with me. But if you tried to run away, they’d mos’ likely 
git sore an’ chase you up the street.” 

“Oh, golla!’’ Mr. De Void was reduced to a state of th« 
most supremely innocuous desuetude. ‘“‘I—I never seen 
nothin’ like this.” 

Observing that his client had been reduced to a state of 
quivering abjectness, the rajah came down to business. He 
spoke in a less funereal tone in an attempt to soothe Jas- 
per’s jangling nerves: ‘‘Sposin’ you state the nature of yo’ 
errand, Brother De Void.” 


When You is Awake 
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Jasper hesitated. It 
seemed downright sacri- 
legious to intrude mun- 
dane matters upon such 
a gentleman. ‘’T-t-t-t- 
tain’t hahdly nothin’ 
much, Mistuh Sahib.” 

“Ev’ything is some- 
thin’. Shoot!” 

““We-e-ell”’-—the easy 
friendliness of the poten- 
tate was quieting Jas- 
per —‘‘I been readin’ yo’ 
adwertisements, Brother 
Sahib, an’ I seen where 
you can fix up all sorts of 
love troubles.” 

The rajah’s eyes glit- 
tered. “‘Tha’s one of the 
most things I is success- 
ful at.” 

Jasper’s eyes wavered. 
“Can you reverse?”’ 

“Says which?” 

‘‘Can you reverse? 
Can you make a lady 
which loves a feller git so 
she don’t want to have 
nothin’ to do with him?”’ 

The rajah blinked. This was, indeed, a new call upon 
his powers. But the job did not stagger him. No task in- 
volving payment of money ever did. “‘Jasper,”’ he de- 
clared, leaning forward earnestly, ‘‘you has happened to 
ask me bout the one thing: in the world which I is mos’ 
goodest at.” 

“‘Hot dam!” observed the lean man with entire enthu- 
siasm. ‘“‘Says you that?” 

“IT does. Now lemme see. 

‘*Was!” 

“j with a young lady. Her name’’— Rajah Nabob 
Sahib went into a temporary trance as he racked his mem- 
ory for the name of the girl he had heard was engaged to 
Jasper —‘‘her name is something like Magnolius Jones.” 

“Magnesia,” corrected the impressed Mr. De Void. 










” 


You is in love 





Aiton'’s Voice Rumbied as He Towered Over His Visitor. 


Mr. De Void’s Heart Beat High With Hope. 


‘‘Now Listen at Me, Magnesia 


“*An’ you-all two is engaged 
to commit the act of matri- 
mony.” 

**Gosh knows us is! 

“You to separate 
them bonds, pummanent an’ 
fo’ always.” 

*'Tha’s the one thing I 
don’t want to do nothin’ 
else but.”’ 

The rajah stared long 
into a crystal ball which 
sat upon the table. 
“‘Consider it done,”’ he 
announced to Jasper. 
‘*The fee will be one 
hund’ed dollars.” 

Mr. De Void gasped. 
“Now listen, rajah, I 
cain’t pay no hund’ed 
dollars fo’ ——”’ 

“Git this, Brother De 
Void: I aims to colleck 
on’y when I projuces re- 
sults. You pays me 
twenty-five dollars cash 
right now. An’ seein’ as 
you are an hones’ man 
an’ I can trus’ you, I lets 
you give me the other seventy-five as soon as Miss Jones 
has broke off her engagement with you.” 

“‘Done!”’ Jasper’s hand stretched out across the table 
and was grasped in the fingers of the occultist. Under sug- 
gestion from the rajah, Mr. De Void then unfolded a tale 
of infatuation and awakening. He told of his first twenty- 
four years of life on a tiny farm near Dothan, of the sale of 
that farm and his migration to Birmingham. He men- 
tioned that the city had been hospitable and that it had 
attempted to take him in—with results somewhat disas- 
trous to the city. 

In the course of his acclimatization he had met Magnesia 
Jones, a personable young woman who played minor réles 
with the eminently successful Midnight Pictures Corpora- 
tion, Inc., producers of two-reel comedies of and by colored 
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people, and for first-class houses all over the world. Jasper 
was dazzled by the luxurious urbanity of Miss Jones and 
had succumbed to her charms, with the result that he found 
himself engaged to her. 

But, he explained, the intimacies of engagement had 
taught him many things about Miss Jones not theretofore 
apparent. He learned that she possessed a tongue of vit 
riol, a venomous temper and certain ideas about the neg- 
ative status of a husband which did not at all accord with 
his own views of marriage 

““Come me to marry that gal, rajah, Ise ruint fo’ life, or 
even longer. An’ if she can do me thisaway now when us 
is on’y engaged, there ain’t no tellin’ what kind of con- 
foundment I gits up against after I has gave her a weddin’ 
ring.”’ . 

“Right, Mistuh De Void. Ma’iage ain't fo’ such as you 
an’ wimmin should be as dust upon yo’ tongue. You don’t 
know how lucky you is that you come to me, ’cause I is the 
on’iest man in the world which can git you offen this 
woman. Has you got twenty-five with you?” 

Jasper paid the money 
posolute?”’ 

“*Mo’ than that, brother,”’ answered the soothsayer, im- 
modestly lifting his starred robe and placing the currency 
in his pants pocket. “‘ Jus’ consider yo se’f free.” 

They chatted for several minutes more and Jasper took 
his departure. Rajah Nabob Sahib moved to the front 
window, where he could watch the long, gangling figure 
sidling up the street. 

There was a keen, speculative light in the eyes of the 
seer. He slipped a hand into his pocket and fingered the 
new bills recently donated by Jasper. 
oquized. ‘‘ Well, anyway, I has got that twenty-five.” 

But a mere twenty-five dollars was not the goal of the 
rajah. His mouth watered for the additional seventy-five 
which had been promised on the occasion of his success 
He retired for a session of solitary thought. 

As a clairvoyant the Rajah Nabob Sahib admitted to 
himself that he was a dud, a bust, a bush leaguer, and even 
a downright fake. His correspondence course in the India 
Occult School had equipped him with a knowledge of ef- 
fective costume and lighting and a patter which rarely 
failed to impress those gullible members of his race who 
sought relief from real or fancied troubles. 

Continued on Page 50) 


doubtfully, hopefully. “Is you 


“Sucker!” he solil- 











**You Know Where Jasper De Void is At?’’ 












ment to the Stars and Stripes I 

did little else besides twiddle my 
fingers and send out code calls for 
help in my craven efforts to get a 
transfer to some other part of the serv- 
ice. There seemed to be nothing for 
me todo, and I argued eloquently that 
as long as I sat cooped up at a fifth- 
floor desk in Paris my copy might just 
as well be written in a Chicago office, 
and would be about as convincing as 
the typical drawings of life at the 
Front which used to be conceived in 
Chicago studios. 

““Sergeant,”’ said my commanding 
officer, ‘‘did you ever try your hand 
at fiction?” 

“No,” I said; and added under my 
breath: ‘‘Nor did I ever knit a sock 
for a soldier.” 

Somewhere over in America, Irving 
Berlin—in his camp song of the K. 
P.’s— was singing: 


|: THE first weeks of my assign- 
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“ Against my wishes 
I wash the dishes 
To make this wide world 
Safe for democracy.” 


And here was I, stuffed full of 
typhoid and paratyphoid germs and 
shipped through the submarine zone 
in a transport, only to hear that I was 
to serve the flag by telling bedtime 
stories to the troops. 

What I did not foresee was the 
effect on our project of the war itself, 
that the Americans going into action 
would draw us out of Paris by a kind 
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instead of being merely droned out at 
reveille in the literally unspeakable 
lingo of military communication, had 
been translated into the vernacular 
of the troops themselves, and, because 
the editors thought them important, 
displayed on the front page of the Stars 
and Stripes. 

Consider, as an illustration, how 
this worked out in those trying weeks 
which followed immediately on the 
relaxing jubilation of the Armistice, 
when, of course, the really hard work 
of the Stars and Stripes began. Noth- 
ing ever passed the censor about the 
thousands upon thousands of Amer- 
icans who immediately signed their 
own declarations of independence by 
getting up and walking away. From 
outfits parked in the dreary wastes of 
camps like St.-Aignan and from regi- 
ments merely left where they were in 
the muck of what had been the Front, 
some of the bolder spirits quietly took 
leave. The very qualities which had 
made some of the men such terrors in 
the fighting not only made them hope- 
less misfits in a division all dressed up 
and nowhere to go but also made them 
peculiarly undesirable representatives 
of this country to have on the loose 
in a nervous, distracted France. The 
preoccupied French authorities could 
not tell a truant from a soldier pro- 
ceeding on his legitimate business. 

Some of the wanderers merely 
bummed their way across country, 
but others turned bandits. Then, of 
course, there were the prewar swin- 
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of suction, that the events which lay 
just a few weeks ahead in the calendar 
would not only pick us all up by the scruff of the neck and 
fling us into the ditches and haystacks, the trenches and 
shell holes, but impart to the soldiers’ own weekly—which 
up to then had had something of the timeliness and vigor 
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TO WRITE A Book. OH, MY NO-, 
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TAKE A LOT OF PAPER AND A GooD 
SOFT PENCIL WITH A RUBBER (70 Mare 
\T BASER “To CHEW ON ) AND WRITE 
A. BOOK, BEING CAREFUL ‘TO LEAVE 
OUT ALL PUNCTUATION AND UNNECCESSARY 
SPELLING, AS THE PUGLISHE2S RESERVE 
“THAT PRIVILEGE FOZ THEMSELVES. BUT AS 
NO DOUBT 76U HAVE ALREADY \WWRITTEV 
YOUR Boor, OUR ADVICE WOULD Be ONLY 
SUPERFLUOUS AND BESIDES WE HAVENT 
DiSPaSED OF our OWN Roo YET, 











Sergeant Woollcott and Private Ross as 
Models for a Wallgren Sketch 


‘“‘fand He Asked to be Treated for Sore Feet!" A Car: 
toon Reference to Mr. Woolicott’s Connection With the 
Medical Corps—From the March 29, 1918, Issue 


of the reading matter of a theater program—the quick- 
ened beat of a living newspaper and the actual smell and 
color and idiom of the A. E. F. 

I did not have imagination enough to foresee that the 
Stars and Stripes would be, or, in the nature of things, ever 
could be anything but a house organ, since it was obviously 
to be written by and for underlings, and would presumab!'y 
be received with the jeering distrust which the American 
mind instinctively accords all utterances handed down 
from on high. 


The Way to Publish General Orders 


ACK home I had been amused by the plight of the scribe 

whose unenviable job it was to review plays for a news- 
paper owned and published by a firm primarily engaged in 
the producing of plays. You can imagine what fun it was 
for him to review the bosses’ productions, how forceful and 
valuable his criticisms were and how much weight they 
carried with those who accidentally read them. Well, I 
thought, this thing of being a war correspondent, or even 
an editorial writer, on a paper published—in the last an- 
alysis—by the commander in chief would be as desirable an 
occupation. What I was to learn from the Stars and Stripes 
was that a newspaper can, by the devotion and professional 
integrity of its staff and by a kind of stubborn unruliness in 
its own character, beget an independence—an independ- 
ence of all outsiders who want to use it for their own pur- 
poses, an independence of its very publisher who, for long 
stretches of time, may be said to control it only in the sense 
that a man controls the snorting mustang he has casually 
mounted or the temperamental lion he has been so reckless 
as to catch by the tail. 

In the course of time the Stars and Stripes became the 
chief medium of communication between headquarters and 
that sprawling community known as the A. E. F. It be- 
came, for instance, the swiftest and readiest means whereby 
General Pershing could transmit a desire or a state of mind 
to his troops. From experience the scattered outfits came 
to learn that the general orders printed in the weekly issue 
were official and would be verified whenever, and if ever, 
the next mail caught up with them. It got so.that those or- 
ders were most immediately and generally obeyed which, 





dlers and yeggmen whose enterprises 
ranged all the way from dope ped- 
dling and passport forging to highway robbery. They 
would fraternize with the like-minded runaways from the 
British forces and, with their combined resources, in a 
few moments could turn a suspect private into an imposing 
officer, with all the necessary identification papers if, for 
instance, a colonel was needed that evening to sell twenty- 
four of our motor cars, 

or even one of our base va 
hospitals, to some 
incredibly gullible 
French civilian. It got 
so that if a post office 
was robved ora 
French’nan was 
found behind a 
hedge uncon- 
scious, the 
shoulders of 
France rose in 
a kind of na- 
tional shrug, and 
the ejaculation, 
“Those Ameri- 
cans!’’ sounded 
like a monsoon 
of disapproval. 

As a first step 
toward regain- 
ing control of the 
Great Caravan, it was absolutely necessary somehow to 
separate the really tough customers from the merely larky 
stragglers who meant no harm and were, as a matter of fact, 
doing none. 

To get out of this predicament, an underground sugges- 
tion from the Stars and Stripes office went up to G. H. Q. 
which resulted in a general order. This general order 
announced—with as convincing ferocity as possible—that 
all A. W. O. L.’s were to be rounded up by motorcycle 
squads, and instead of being amiably returned to their out- 
fits for punishment, would be herded instead into a new 
division, which division—and this was where a guileful 
knowledge of the A. E. F. was useful—would be given the 
infuriating task of repairing the French roads and would 
therefore be the last division to sail for home. This dread 
decree was couched in the usual starchy vocabulary of 
G. H. Q., but it was immediately rewritten into Yank talk 
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for the Stars and Stripes and slapped onto the front page 
under the heading: 

SKIDS GREASED 

FOR A. W. O. L.’s 


I remember the very words because they so puzzlec’ a 
visiting English captain. 

““What are ‘skids’?” he asked plaintively. “‘And what 
are ‘aywulls’?”’ 

The meaning was clear enough to the floating popula- 
tion, however, and within five days of publication 80 per 
cent of the dare-devil absentees had tiptoed across France 
and contritely reported back to their 
outfits. 

During those difficult and perilous 
post-Armistice months, when the A. E. 
F. was in danger of itself instead of 
merely Germans, there were countless 
other uses for a soap-box voice that 
could make itself heard across the mill- 
ing multitude of discontent. The whole 


expeditionary force from Bordeaux to ea 


Coblenz fairly ached with home-sickness. 
The moment the sound of the guns had 
died down at that memorable striking 
of eleven o’clock, the men—who for 
months on end had been afraid to look 
anywhere but straight ahead of them 
stopped abruptly in their tracks, wheeled 
around and gazed across the Atlantic 
with eyes that saw geraniuras in New 
York window boxes, white picket fences 
guarding the front yards ir small mid- 
land cities, and smoking chimneys of low 
farmhouses in the Far West. 


The Schedule for Home 


ACH division wanted to sail home 

at once—by preference, not later 
than noon of November twelfth. The 
very esprit de corps which had carried 
them along through gas attacks and 
cooties and the little tyrannies of second 
lieutenants persuaded each division that 
only a singular treachery at G. H. Q. 
would send any other home first. No piima donna at 
the Metropolitan was ever more deeply convinced of her 
own indisputable priority. Beginning shortly after the 
first wave of Marines went into Bvlleau Wood, for in- 
stance, the men of the Second Division were never hauled 
out of line for food and repairs without assuming, of course, 
that they were about to be shipped to America as a token 
of Washington’s tardy appreciation. On that very night in 
July, 1918, when Foch was hurling them like a javelin 
through the rain-drenched silences of Villers-Cotteréts, 
they thought they were hurrying toward Paris to parade 
along the Champs-Elysées. 

It was not difficult to ask divisions of such temper to 
charge the next hill and kill everyone in sight. It was ex- 
ceedingly difficult to ask them to sit down on the edge of the 
Rhine and wait while a mere parvenu outfit—so recently 





























arrived that it had never yet heard a gun fired in anger 
was shuffling cheerfully up the gangplanks in St.-Nazaire 
or Brest. It was even more difficult to ask them to pitch 
camp in some bleak unlovely part of France and drill point- 
lessly, merely for the sake of keeping out of mischief. 

In such soil the wildest rumors multiplied. It was the 
tentative scheme of the Stars and Stripes at least to strike 
out the element of uncertainty. G. H. Q. had so long been 
habituated to the sheer swank of inscrutability that it was 
no easy task to persuade the powers that the troops were 
entitled to frankness, and that the time was come to an- 
10unce the approximate date when each outfit might count 
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his cartoon that transformed it into as telling a tale as ever 
I saw effective in its little moment of time as sometimes a 
hand may be when it is lifted to still a tumult. The draw- 
ing was called The First to Go Home 

That such a hand could be seen in an hour of need wa 
due, of course, to the fact that each issue of the Stars and 
Stripes was taken up by its audience as parched earth take 
the rain. And that, more than most newspapers —more 
certainly than any newspaper I ever knew —it was believed 
In schools of journalism since that time, young aspirants 
at work, I suppose. on their graduation theses —have se- 
verely asked me why, in a generation of 
up on George Ade’s fable about the 
man who had been kicked in the head 


skeptics brought 





seth — a by a mule when young and believed 
eae everything he read in the papers, the 
~~) ees Stars and Stripes was nevertheless bhe- 


lieved. I have had to answer that I 


thought it was because it was honestly 
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on boarding a transport. Then we committed the high 
command to this schedule by publishing it in a table of sail- 
ings which was examined with more eagerness than any 
marine intelligence since the dove returned to the ark. 
And you could almost measure the sudden subsidence of 
grumbling which took place the next week when Private 
LeRoy Baldridge added the still small voice of his cartoon. 
It was simply a chill corner of a battlefield, bare as the face 
of the moon. The drawing showed two stretchers placed 
side by side on the edge of a road, as if just toted there from 
the tent of some near-by dressing station, each stretcher 
covered with a muddy blanket. It was a sight too many of 
us had seen not to know from the very contour and folds of 
those blankets that there were dead men underneath— 
dead men waiting for the burial squad to saunter past and 
stick them somewhere underground. But it was the title of 























Go Home,’ by 
C. LeRoy Baid: 


written. For it is my notion that the 
sincerity with which any article is writ- 
ten or any tale told imparts to it an ac- 
my cent which cannot be mistaken and 
which cannot be counterfeited, just as 
the sincerity with which a man speaks 
—_ imparts to his very voice a color of truth 
that no perjurer can feign. 


The Force of Truth 


UR whole jury system is based on 
that idea. And I never saw its force 
more clearly demonstrated than on that 
breathless day in court when, during 
the proceedings brought by the people 
of the state of New York against Police 
Lieutenant Becker and the four gunmen 
for the killing of a gambler named Her- 
man Rosenthal, Jack Rose took the 
stand and told his fantastic story. To 
the world outside that court room it 
seemed incredible that the jury could 
ridge send five men to the electric chair on 
such a flimsy story as his. But the twelve 
men who listened to Jack Rose, as the 
story fell from his lips, had an advantage 
over the outside world. They could hear his voice. And by 
a sixth sense-—that is at least as trustworthy as the five 
others—they felt that he was telling the truth. 
Well, I think that day after day and week after week 
a newspaper can establish a similar credence -—and by the 
same process. I think that the Stars and Stripes was be- 
lieved because never once did the men who got it out write 
for it or publish in it a single word that they themselves 
did not think was true. I cannot stop to argue with any 
jesting Pilate who might be disposed to ask me what truth 
is. NordolI pretend that our account of the Battle of the 
Argonne, for instance, could possibly have satisfied those 
who would rather have seen it begin in this wise: 
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On last Friday morning at dawn, after an extravagant and 
largeiy useless artillery fire which will mean heavy taxes for later 
Continued on Page 157 
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‘*To the Committee on Uniforms.’’ One of Waligren’s Drawings That Made an Army Laugh 
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porch of his Southwest Texas ranch house 


AM HARDY stood on the expansive front 
surveying the sun-drenched acres of pasture 


with satisfaction. Twice he bent as far back as he ILLUSTRATED BY HENRIETTA McCAIG STARRETT 
could without losing his balance, then he 
rose on tiptoes and extended his long 
arms high above his head; in fact, he SS 
BPR ee - 


put so much effort into this purposeless 
reaching that a mighty grunt, almost a 
bellow, resulted. Sam was doing his daily 
dozen and this was 

the concluding num- 

ber. The preceding 

ones may bedescribed 

even more briefly, for 

they were all exactly _ 
alike. He had just 

caught eleven pan- P: {7 i 
cakes as they swam in h 
a lake of molasses in 
his plate on the break- 
fast table and eaten 
them. Now he was 
ready for the day’s 
business, which at 
that sezson was kill- 
ing time. 

“It’s a purty day,” 
he remarked. 

““Colonel,”’ I said, 
addressing him by the 
honorary title his 
years had earned, 
‘it’s more than a 
pretty day; it’s a 
gorgeous day. Look 
at that bunch of cat- 
tle over there on the 
hillside. They must 
be half a mile away, 
and yet I can see 
every mark on them, 
every shading of 
color. I’dliketohave 
a good painting of 
this scene. Too bad 
we can’t hold it just 
as it is this minute 
until we could sum- 
mon an artist.”’ 

“That there scene wouldn’t do no artist 
no good,” Sam objected. 

“Why not?” I demanded. 

“Tt’s done been taken.” 

“Well, well!” 

“Yep, an artist that come out here now would dern near 
starve to death on this place looking for scenery. It’s all 
been hunted down.” 

“You don’t mean to say, do you, colonel, that there has 
been an art colony out this way?” 

“Sure has. I don’t know as you’d call it a colony, but 
now that you mention the word I reckon that’s just what 
it was. That feller was at least a colony and mebbe a whole 
migration. I knowed that artist right well.” 

“You didn’t like him—eh, colonel?” 

“Sure I liked him. Everybody that knew him liked 
him. That’s why I didn’t throw my hat in the air nor do 
no yelling when you talked about bringing out another 
one. I knowed that artist, and one will do me for a life- 
time. Somebody ought to write a piece about him. You 
fellers are always a-writing fool things that don’t amount 
to nothing, when here’s a real one that’d curl your hair. 
Sit down.” 

I did so. The colonel selected a rawhide chair in which 
he could recline, then he clasped his hands behind his head 
and we were off. 

aw 

HIS feller’s last name was King, and he had been over 

to France so long that he come back with a French 
front name which was Reen, only he called it Renny and 
spelled it R-e-n-e, but most of us around here called him 
Reen, like it looked when we first seen it in print. He come 
original from some place around Philadelphia and he 
hadn’t hardly outgrowed his diapers, he said, till he had 
made up his mind he was a-going to paint pictures. 

Well, all little boys does that; but his pa and ma never 
taken him in hand, so he just went right on a-painting 
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“I’m Miss Butler,’’ She Says, 
Blushing 


clear into long pants, an’ finally they had to send him to 
Paris. His folks was well off, but they wasn’t rich, and I 
reckon they had sized him up purty straight, because his 
pa fixed up a will that give him about one hundred dollars 
a month for life but barred him out from the principal. 
That was tied up for a million years. 

Well, his ma and pa finally died and he was still over to 
Paris. If he had of come back in time things might of been 
different, but after they was 
both dead, he wasn’t geiting 
enough from home to buy a 
ticket. Anyway, he said, he 
could live on the hundred dol- 
lars in Paris without working, 
which he couldn’t of done in 
Philadelphia. Reen never 
bothered to tell no fancy lies 
about himself; he was agin 
work and didn’t care who 
knowed it. A handsome cuss 
too; if it hadn’t been for his 
hands being kind of big and a 
heap of fire in his eyes, he’d 
been just as good-lookin’ in 
girl’s clothes as he was in his 
own. His eyes and his hands 
was the only things would of 
give him away. I never seen ¢€ 
purtier feet on a human than 
hisn. That there cuss looked 
good even in his paintin’ 
apron, which if I’d of put it 
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on the boys would of rode me out of the county 
on a rail. 

Well, he plugged away over in Paris till finally 
it come examination time to see was he a painter 
or not. It seems like they got some kind of a sys- 
tem over there that you can take your lessons for 
seven or eight or ten years, whatever it is, and 
then you got to hang out all your pictures and 
let the professors and the other scholars and all 
the graduates that happens to be hanging around 
come and look at them. When the call goes out 
they take a shot or two of absinth 
and come a-romping in for the big 
round-up. 

If they like the candidate, they 
write pieces for the papers pleading 
with all good citizens to give him 
their support; and if they don’t like 
him, they write pieces saying his pic- 
tures is rotten. An’ then others that 
don’t know him just 
looks at the pictures 
and gives opinions. 
That’s the examina- 
tion, and when it’s 
over he’s mebbe an 
artist and mebbe he 
ain’t. 

With Reen, though, 
there wasn’t never 
any question about 
how the election, or 
whatever they call it, 
would come out. Ev- 
erybody liked him, 
so he got his diploma. 
That entitled him to 
open up a store and 
sell these here pic- 
tures. But derned if 
he could. People 
wouldn’t even come 
and look at’em, much 
less fork out their 
eash. An all this 
time the papers went 
right on a-telling that 
he was head of his class; they printed photographs of his 
pictures, and even county fairs sent for some to put in the 
art exhibits; but nobody didn’t buy none, so he was still 
scratching along on his hundred dollars a month. If it had 
of been me, I’d been madder than a bull that’s just been 
dipped, but he didn’t seem to mind much. He figured if 
folks didn’t want them pictures it was their loss an’ they 
had his permission to go take a long running jump. 

Well, after a while these here art papers begin to come 
in to Effie Butler. You remember her. She’s old Gus But- 
ler’s girl. Gus owns the Dry Creek place up where the 
county line runs through. Effie, she thought she was 
a-going to paint pictures, too, when she was a kid, so she 
begged and yowled around till her ma and pa sent her off 
to painting school somewhere up North. [ don’t remember 
where it was, but anyway she had seen this here Reen just 
once and she remembered him. They hadn’t never met, 
but she wrote him a letter, telling him that she had seen 
the photographs of his pictures and read all the pieces that 
was wrote about them. 

Effie hadn’t never got a diploma herself, on account of 
having to come home and look after her ma when her rheu- 
matism got so bad; but she knowed a heap about painting, 
and she up and told this here Reen that if he wasn’t the 
heavyweight champion of the world, then she was cock- 
eyed, and did he remember her? Well, he didn’t, but he 
was a-mind to correct that little error at once. 

“You come on over here,’”’ he wrote her, ‘‘and marry me. 
I’d go over there, but I ain’t got enough money and it don’t 
look like I ever will have.” 

What do you think of that for popping the 
question? Not much of a recommendation, I’d 
say; and mind, he hadn’t seen her neither. 

But Effie sure wrote a purty hand—always did; 
could spell good too; so I reckon he figured she 
was a lady. Well, if he did, he wasn’t making no 
mistake. They wrote back and forth five or six 
times, an’ then this here Reen sends her a tele- 
gram. 

“Come at once,”’ he says, “‘and let’s get married.” 
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Old Gus, he thought the feller must be crazy. I remem- 
ber he told his wife, Martha, he says: 

““Martha, don’t let that fool girl write no more of them 
crazy letters. We got trouble enough with the mortgages 
without taking on no son-in-law. If she’s got to have a 
husband, sick her onto the foreman an’ mebbe we can cut 
expenses for a season or two till we clear off some debts.” 

But Martha was in bed most of the time, so Effie went 
on a-writing. 

Next thing we knowed here come a young feller wearing 
the dernedest green suit I ever set eyes on, an’ a hat that he 
must of borrowed from Barnum & Bailey. An’ travelin’ 
bags! I don’t see how he ever got across the country with 
‘em. He wouldn’t neither if I’d still been deputy sheriff. I 
never would of figured that no honest man in his right 
mind was a-carrying extra socks and collars in them things. 
But, anyway, he got here and stepped off the train as cheer- 
ful an’ smiling as if it was Old Home Week. Funny thing, 
though, folks kind of liked him right then, even while they 
was still a-laughing. Effie was down to the train in a new 
print dress, all starchy an’ pretty, an’ wearing one of them 
Mexican lace shawls over her head. 

“I’m Miss Butler,” she says, blushing. 

“‘T knowed it,’’ Reen tells her. ‘‘ Picked you out of the 
crowd before the train stopped.”” An’ derned if he didn’t 
kiss her right there in front of everybody. 

‘Will you come out to our house?”’ Effie asks him. 

“‘T sure will,” he says. ‘I’ve got to. I’m broke till the 
first of the month. Spent my last sou getting here.”’ Sou 
is what they call money in French. 

‘“*How did you manage it?”’ Effie asks him. 

Well, by that time, of course, everybody was a-crowding 
around to get a better look, so what he told her ain’t no 
secret. He had a painter friend over in France that had 
some folks that owned a steamboat they used for heavy 
hauling. It wasn’t no passenger boat an’ passengers wasn’t 
allowed, but they give him papers that made him a mem- 
ber of the crew an’ that way he come over for nothing. 
Then when he got to New York he took his papers down 
to the rescue home for starving sailors an’ they let him in. 
That way he got a chance to spend ten days in New York 
an’ see the sights. By this time the crowd was a mind to 
think Reen was a dern crook, but hanged if you could do it 
with him laughing like a kid an’ tellin’ on himself. He’d 
got to New York with his last hundred-dollar check an’ 
that just barely lasted him through the train trip. 

“Tt’s a great little old world, ain’t it, Effie?’’ he says, 
finishing up his story. ‘‘Let’s get married and go home.” 
An’ derned if that ain’t just what they done. 

Old Gus, he put on a whole rodeo when them two come 
in; he was the bulldogger an’ the bucking bronco an’ the 
wild steer all by 
himself. But 
Martha, she just 
peeped out of 
her pillow at 
him an’ grinned. 
You know, it’s 
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kind of queer about 
a thing like that; a 
feller can monkey 
along for twenty 
years raising a girl, J ; 

an’ then some day if , ‘ yi 

she picks out some- Ks ‘ ‘ 

thing in a grass-green " hy [ im =e 
suit an’ clown hat for ~ 


a husband an’ he gets Py 

: = { ¥ 
sore, the joke’s on xy Sane ) 
him. . 


But them re- 
marks, as the law- ar of / La 
yers say, is neither sf i Sereno 
here nor there. Effie - hand : 
was married an’ her i 
husband could either , } 


sleep at home or out 
in the pasture an’ 
that’s all they was to 
it, so he slept at 
home. 

“Anyway,” Martha 
told Gus, ‘‘what are 
you kicking about? 
All you had to show / 
off when you come 
a-buzzing around me 
was a Mexican horse- 
hair lariat and a six- ; 
shooter. If she likes | 
this funny-looking 
thing, what the hell 
business is it of ourn? - 
They’re church mar- cfiC an 
ried, ain’t they? An’ yy 
that’s more’n some ““\ 
of your pals was.” 

But Old Gus, he 
was good an’ sore. 

“They get off the place tomorrow,” 
he says. “‘I don’t want to see hair 
nor hide of ’em again.” 

Reen, he took the whole thing 
as a joke. “Got any friends in 
the neighborhood, Effie?”’ he asks; so Effie come over 
the next day to see me and Mary. 

“TI got a house up near the spring,” I told her. ‘‘ You 
can live in that. Nobody won’t need it till next spring 
when we go out to look at the calf crop. Go ahead and 
move in. Everything you'll need is there except some 
grub, an’ I'll stake you to a wagonload. It ain’t too late to 
put in some beans and corn around the spring, if you'd like. 
What’s this here husband of yourn a-going to do for a 
livin’?”’ 

“Why, there ain’t no finer scenery nowheres than you got 
right hereon this ranch,”’ Effiesays. ‘ He’s a-going to paint.” 

“How about models?” I asked her. “If 
them dern fool cow hands of mine hears of 
naked ladies a-standing around on one toe 
over to the spring, my cattle ain’t a-going to 
get much attention this season.” 

“Don’t worry about that,” Effie says. “He 
may paint the cows, but it won’t take no 
weight off ’em. He uses mostly 
trees for models.” 

“Well, then,” I says, “every- 
thing’s all right. Go ahead.” 

And Effie kissed Mary and 
went on home. She’s all right, 
that Effie. We like her a heap. 

They moved in next day, and 
then Reen cut loose with them 
paintbrushes of hisn while Effie 
made a garden. Old Gus, he 
come over and looked at her 
kind of sourlike and says: 

“Done right well by 
yourself, ain’t you? If 
you're a-going to be asquaw, 
looks to me like you're at 
least entitled to a red 
blanket.”” But Effie, she 
just laughed. 

Everything was fine with 
her and Reen till the baby 
come. Mary seen old Doc 
Spears a-going down the 

, : road, so she ordered the bay 
hd mare hitched to the buggy 
: and followed him. When 
Reen come in from the hill 
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where he'd been a-painting that day, he had a new daughter 
all polished up with soap an’ water an’ blinkin’ out of a 
little blue blanket with white rabbits printed on it 

““Now ain’t you the proud man?” Mary asks him. 

“T should say not,’’ Reen says. ‘] don't know what 
Effie could of been thinking about to go an’ do anything 
like this. We're ruined. This here doctor wants twenty- 
five dollars an’ that’s one-quarter of the monthly income 
The whole outfit of us is a-going to starve to death, that’s 
how proud I am.” 

“*Shucks,”’ Effie says, “‘they ain't nothing like that 
a-going to happen. Cheer up.” 

“Why ain't it a-going to happen?’’ Reen asks her. 
““What’s to prevent it?” 

**T will, for one,”” Mary says. ‘‘Me and Sam Hardy has 
got the honor of this here ranch to consider, ain't we? No- 
body ain’t never starved to death here yet, an’ most likely 
nobody never will. What did you think you was a-getting 
married for if you didn’t want no babies? Didn't you ex- 
pect none?” 

“T certainly didn’t,’ Reen says. 

“‘Hadn’t you never heard that babies is likely after two 
people gets married?’’ Mary asks him. 

“‘No,”’ Reen says. 

“Well, where you been a-keeping your ears?"’ Mary 
says. 

“In my studio,”’ Reen tells her. “‘I'm a painter, not a 
ancestor.” 

** Well, did you think you had to put in a special! order for 
babies?”’ Mary says. 

“Yes,” Reen tells her. ‘“‘That’s exactly what I thought 
That’s what I’m sore about. Effie hadn't ought to gone 
an’ done it without asking nobody. We got to sell som: 
pictures before we can pay for babies.” 

“‘T give up,’’ Mary says, and she had to laugh. 

Effie had to laugh too. He was just that kind of a dern 
fool. Had the courage of his convictions an’ ready to give 
both of them women blazes. Honest—understand? You 
can’t get very sore at a feller like that, no matter what 
he does. 

Mary went over to see Gus an’ Martha an’ she told em, 
“You two have got to give that girl an allowance,” she 
says. ‘‘She’s got a good husband and she’s a happy girl 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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WEN MALLORY'’S people, or rather his mother’s 
people, were well known in Midland. There was 
not an old established citizen of the town who had 

not known—or at least known all about—Owen’s grand- 
father, John Clive. It was he who had built and prac- 
tically owned the neighboring town of Clivedale. John 
Clive’s paper mills were situated there, and he had built 
the town around them, as a model village for his employes, 
in a day when any forrn of profit sharing was almost un- 
known. His contemporaries and equals regarded John 
Clive as a sort of fool socialist. And the fact that he 
preferred to live in semisolitude on his large farm near 
Clivedale, rather than enjoy the society of his peers in 
Midland, was another damning proof against him. 

But his daughter Cynthia was much too charming to 
suffer for her father’s virtues. She was sought by the most 
elegant beaus of the day, and quite as much for her own 
beauty and wit as for the fortune which she, as an only 
chiid, would inherit. When she threw herself away on an 
outsider from the Far West, a certain Kingsland Mallory, 
of whom no one had ever heard, Cynthia was not blamed so 
much as her father. It was all the fault of her unfortunate 
upbringing, they said, her very curious education—if you 
could call it an education. 

Cynthia had been taught, like the ancient Persians, to 
ride, to shoot, and to speak the truth—this last an espe- 
cially unnecessary accomplishment for a woman; disas- 
trous even, it might be, to social and matrimonial success! 
And Greek—Greek, of all silly things for a girl! She didn’t 
know a single embroidery stitch. And instead of playing 
the piano like a lady, she was sent to Germany—Germany, 
of ali inelegant places—to learn to play it like a man. 

When she came home she actually talked of going on the 
concert stage-—-until she met Kingsland Mallory. And 
then, head over heels in love, if you please—poor Cynthia 
could never do anything in a ladylike manner — head over 
heels in love with a young man no one had ever heard of! 
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An adventurer, most likely. It was said that he had lost 
his fortune in a silver mine in Mexico—bandits and that 
sort of romantic tale. But who could prove he had ever 
had a fortune? Just who, after all, was his grandfather? 

Research was instituted. Kingsland Mallory’s grand- 
father, it appeared, having lost his mortgaged farm in 
Maine, had traveled westward, to his later financial re- 
ward, in a covered wagon. Anyway, Cynthia married this 
grandson, who had once more misplaced the family for- 
tunes. And they, too, traveled westward, but not in a 
covered wagon-—-though Cynthia would have adored that. 
They went, more prosaically, by train, but just as romantic 
of purpose, to Colorado, to California, to Mexico again 
wherever there was promise of silver or gold or copper or 
oil—any of the will-o’-the-wisps of fortune. 

Though it wasn’t money that either Cynthia or Kings- 
land cared about, primarily. The smooth, monotonous 
ease of great wealth would have bored them equally with 
the cautious humdrum of respectable poverty. Drama, 
change, adventure, crisis—that was what both wanted. 
First high, then low, sixteen servants or none, buy emer- 
alds, sell pearls, pawn your rings and off to the Andes. Oh, 
what a gay, fascinating life—more exciting than a plunging 
horse beneath one’s body, more thrilling than the power to 
make music, almost as wildly joyous as love. 

They would go to Africa to shoot big game—this, of 
course, after they’d been in luck and made a temporary 
small fortune. Or they would dash away to Greece as 
suddenly as if in panic, because—in the middle of the 
night-——they’d remembered how blue is the A3gean. Cyn- 
thia neglected her music; half the time she hadn’t a piano. 
Once she wrote to her father: ‘‘Oh, what a heavenly coun- 
try! What a blue sky! But, oh, how I should love to 
possess a dishpan!”’ 

This from a peasant’s hut in Dalmatia. 

Kingsland, the first son, was born, and they carted him 
about with them. Cynthia was a perfect wife and a rotten 
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mother. But how can you expect one woman to be the 
two things properly? 

“Every man really ought to have a harem,”’ said Cyn- 
thia Clive Mallory. She was a perfect wife, though, a good 
sport always, a witty companion—but not too witty, since 
humor may become the most fatiguing of all traveling 
companions. 

Kingsland, the son— Cynthia would no more have called 
him Junior than she would have worn a nose ring— King 
was adored, because he looked exactly like his father, and 
was almost as willful and naughty. But good little blue- 
eyed Owen was rather a nuisance. In the first place, he 
was inconsiderate enough to be born in Abyssinia. And in 
the second place, he really ought not to have been born at 
all, for the gypsy life is at least six times more complicated 
by two babies than by one. They caught diseases from each 
other and fought and yelled like puppies. And how could 
Cynthia stay with Owen through whooping cough and let 
her husband go off to Tierra del Fuego alone? Cynthia had 
never believed that absence makes the heart grow fonder. 
Besides, she was wild to be with Kingsland. 

But she was a good sport, even about the babies she 
hadn’t wanted; so she stuck it out for a number of years, 
until circumstances made it quite impossible to go on lead- 
ing this semiwidowed life any longer. The chief circum- 
stance, of course, being a woman in whom she thought 
Kingsland was becoming interested. Then Owen was sent 
to his grandfather’s farm. And because he pined and 
fretted and grew quite pale and thin for the elder brother 
he adored, King, of full traveling age now, had to be sent 
too. He realized of what he was being cheated—Java 
and pounded his little brother to make up for it. But 
Owen’s adoration continued, though, naturally, he re- 
turned the blows to the best of his ability. His patient 
worship would have won a harder heart than King’s. 
King hadn’t a hard heart, though, really—a tender, a 
brave heart—only a naughty hard mind that defied his 
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grandfather’s. But both boys were inexorably taught to 
ride, to shoot, and to speak the truth. Greek, by this time, 
had gone out of fashion. There was no longer any such 
thing as a gentleman’s education. Besides, their grand- 
father was an old man now; too tired, perhaps, perhaps too 
wise, to think of immortal beauty. Homer, now, would be 
forgotten for a field of waving light-green rye, the circling 
fall of swallows and a sky that deepens into night. 

King was in all sorts of scrapes continually. He was ex- 
pelled from the local high school, from a preparatory 
school, from a military academy; tutors resigned or simply 
fled, colleges declined the honor of continuing on their 
student lists the name of Mr. Kingsland Mallory. Storm 
King he was nicknamed, after a famous mountain. And 
stormy were the scenes at Clivedale. 

Then, of course, the troubles with women began. He 
was constantly imagining that some dark-eyed girl was 
exactly as brave, as proud, as fine and as fiery as his 
mother. Then when he found that flashing brown eyes are 
not necessarily the sign of a courageous heart or a witty 
poetic mind, King would become savagely bored, and often 
the girl would come weeping to his grandfather. 

His marriage developed into the most tragic scrape of 
all. After it was over it became quite impossible for King 
to remain in the torturingly familiar setting. John Clive, 
weary of storms, offered to establish him elsewhere. And 
out of all the confused, adventurous memories of his child- 
hood, King settled upon Mexico as the country of his 
choice. There a large estate was bought for him—a 
hacienda of many hundreds of acres—while Owen, still in 
college at the time, was destined for Clivedale and the 
management of the mills. John Clive would divide his 
fortune equally between Cynthia’s sons. Their parents 
were dead, ending life, as they had lived it, together 
carried off within two days of each other by a fever con- 
tracted in their African hunting camp. 

But before entering on his apprenticeship at Clivedale, 
Owen was permitted to go out to his brother’s ranch for a 
holiday. Fascinated by the life there and by the strange 
exotic charm of Mexico, held as strongly as ever by his old 
love for King, Owen made excuse after excuse for lingering. 
He was still in Mexico in April, 1917, when the United 
States entered the World War. Then both Owen and King 
came back to Cliveda'e to see their grandfather before 
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they enlisted. The brothers entered the same training 
camp, and it was while he was in training that Owen met 
Beth Randall. 

There is nothing to equal the fatal force, the blinding, 
destroying power, of a passion that is fed cn glimpses, on 
half moments. 

To this was added, in Owen’s case, the force of his own 
impetuous, uncalculating temperament and the disturb- 
ing element of Beth’s peculiar personality, which, at the 
time, Owen completely failed to understand. Fatally, too, 
Beth suited that almost morbid predilection of Owen’s 
for a certain physical type of beauty. Where King had 
invariably chosen dark, flashing, high-spirited girls who 
resembled his mother, Owen sought the exact opposite. 
With him extreme fairness was very nearly an obsession. 
He demanded, also, in the object of his choice, a personality 
that was the antithesis of his mother’s. Beth Randall, in 
every respect, fulfilled his ideal. Palely golden, delicately 
fair and small, tender and wistful as a little virgin in a 
Fra Angelico fresco, she seemed the very embodiment of 
gentleness, sweetness, softness. Poor Owen! He had yet 
to learn that an iron hand in a velvet glove applies to 
women too. 

Beth Randall’s social career was a perfect illustration of 
her character. At a very early age she had realized that 
any worldly success she might attain must come entirely 
through her own efforts. Her father was a respectable 
semifailure; neither of her parents had the slightest claim 
to social recognition, even in so small a city as Midland. 
Beth made a few friends at school and determined to use 
them. 

It is not true, of course, that a beautiful girl is invariably 
unpopular with other members of her own sex. Beth had 
the particularly pure kind of beauty that awakens a sort 
of worship in young hearts. And with unerring social in- 
stinct she chose those plain fat girls of excellent family 
who are to be found in every school. The brilliant, popu- 
lar, pretty girls run from them; they are left to the stodgy 
and boring, though excellently well-bred, companionship 
of other girls just like themselves. But Beth charmed them 
patiently and was invited to their homes as her reward. 

There she would be so 
sweet, gentle and lady- 
like, so ready to admire 
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her hostesses’ new clothes and to accept their old ones, that 
the anxious mothers, reluctant at first to take up a stranger 
would soon be equally charmed A sort of Beth Randall 
cult grew up, a little clique of the most conservative ma- 
trons—-with the plainest daughters. They really thought 
ita shame that such a nice girl hadn’t a chance; they reaily 
wished they could do something for her. They did do a 





great deal. They constantly included Beth in the little a! 

feminine treats arranged for their own daughters —matiné« 
and luncheon parties, short educational journeys; Bett 
the family cot- 
tage at the lake or seashore. Gradually everyone became 


accustomed to seeing Beth about, and she was accepted 


was their guest at girls’ summer camps and 


or, at any rate, partly accepted-—as one of a certain sub- 
debutante set. And before the time of her friends’ debuts, 
which might have been a critical time for Bet} 
her patronesses were rather doubtful just how far they in- 
tended to go in their campaign for Beth’s benefit—the war 
came with its, at least temporary, leveling of social barriers. 

The war was the luckiest thing:in all Beth Randall’ 
life—the turning point of her career. In the almost joyous 
preparations, she proved her worth. She was exception- 
ally clever at making bandages with those sterilized- 
appearing white fingers; she looked a perfect antiseptic 
angel, in a blue veil, handing out sandwiches at « railway 
station; and above all, she was invaluable as a beggar 

If there had been any doubt before as to whether Beth 
Randall would be considered a member, in good standing, 
of Midland society, or merely a little hanger-on who would 
be tactfully—and oh, so kindly—dropped when the other 
girls of her age began to have their real parties, the war 
settled that. Even if the feminine members had stil! held 
out against Beth, their brothers and masculine cousins 
would have found a way to make up to her for it. Nothing 
succeeds—with other women-—-like success—-with men 
Girls who had snubbed Beth rather severely now rallied 
round her standard, the pretty ones to prove they weren't 
jealous, the plain ones because they had always admired 
her; and all of them, of course, though perhaps uncon- 
sciously, seeking crumbs from the rich woman’s table 


Continued on Page 75 
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Tinkering With the Tariff 


O REBUILD a machine is a different thing from tink- 
f yan with one. In the same sense, to revise the tariff 
is a different thing from tinkering with it. A revision of the 
tariff means alteration in accordance with specific policy. 
The high protectionist might desire one kind of revision; 
another kind would appeal to the advocate of moderate 
protection; still another would satisfy supporters of tariff 
for revenue only; and one can even imagine revision of the 
present tariff from the standpoint of free trade. Whether 
based on political considerations or guided by experts, a 
revision of the tariff that embodies the meaning of that 
word for the public must be based upon classification of 
articles and schedules of duties. 

Evident in the Congress just now is a tendency to tinker 
with the tariff. The tariff resolution of the Senate was a 
gesture—with the right hand to the farming states and 
with the left hand to the manufacturing states— because 
the Senate cannot originate tariff legislation. A bill has 
been introduced into the House of Representatives that 
would practically double existing duties on farm products 
and levy new ones where none now exist. 

From the standpoint of protection, probably a good case 
could be made out in favor of such higher duties. The 
country is gradually passing from the export basis to the 
domestic basis of agricultural products. Under these cir- 
cumstances, if the farmer is to have the home market with 
foreign products excluded higher tariff duties will need to 
be set. The time may not be ripe for consideration of such 
legislation; nevertheless, it is a policy in line with the view- 
point of the protective régime. An outstanding piece of 
tariff tinkering, however, is embodied in the so-called Ex- 
port Debenture Plan. 

The Export Debenture Plan is a proposal for farm relief 
sponsored by the National Grange, but opposed by the 
Farm Bureau Federation. According to this plan, the Gov- 
ernment would give to exporters of specified farm products 
a so-calied debenture—a scrip that would be accepted by 
the Government in payment of import duties. For illustra- 
tion, if the export debenture on lard were set at five cents a 
pound, then scrip would be issued to exporters of lard on 
that basis, available for payment of import duties. The 
supporters of this plan believe that the domestic price of an 


agricultural product would rise by the amount of the ex- 
port debenture—which might be true. Also, the gross value 
of imported goods would be lowered to the extent of the de- 
bentures issued. 

The foreign exporters would not benefit from the deben- 
tures; the foreign prices of goods shipped to the United 
States would not be changed. But the domestic prices of 
some imported goods would be lowered, other things being 
equal, since part of the tariff duty that otherwise would be 
included in the price would be paid by the Government. 

The Government would lose revenue to the extent of the 
debentures issued. How much, no one knows. That would 
depend upon the scope of the legislation enacted. We now 
take in about six hundred million dollars annually in cus- 
toms revenue. If the plan were put into effect in an ambi- 
tious manner, it is not difficult to imagine that half of this 
sum might be lost in export debentures, instead of being 
used to cover governmental expenditures. 

The net effects to be expected would be three: The 
prices of certain agricultural products would be advanced; 
the domestic prices of certain imported goods would be 
lowered; and the revenue of the Government would be re- 
duced. Two secondary effects would evolve: The prices 
of domestic goods competitive with the cheapened im- 
ported goods would be lowered; and the Government 
would need to raise new revenue, curtail expenditures, or 
cut down payment of the public debt. 

To what classes of imported goods would these deben- 
tures be applied? Presumably, to all classes. The scrip 
would be sold by exporters to bankers and importers, sup- 
posedly at a slight discount. It would thereafter simply 
be joined with the currency otherwise used in the payment 
of import duties. It would not necessarily make cheaper 
the goods which farmers use and believe are now priced too 
high. On the other hand, it might facilitate import of 
agricultural products into the United States. But of course 
no one could tell exactly how such an experiment would 
work out. 

The obvious defect of the proposition is lack of direc- 
tion; it is headed for nowhere. It would not be a revision 
of the tariff; it would be merely subtraction of tariff rev- 
enue. Whatever the necessity may be for raising the prices 
of farm products, there is no reason for tying this up with 
back-door reduction of the tariff and side-door reduction 
of national revenue. From the standpoint of tariff history 
and practice in the United States, the Export. Debenture 
Plan would be tinkering, pure and simple. 


A Bird in the Hand 


HE Agent Gene.al for Reparations Payments has re- 
cently made the official suggestion that in the near 
future a decision ought to be reached as to the maximum 
sum to be paid by Germany. It would follow, then, that 
the attempt should be made to convert her obligations 
under the Dawes Plan into a capital sum of present value, 
to be transferred to the creditor countries. Presumably 
these values would then be taken out of the hands of the 
governments and transferred to nationals, with appropriate 
adjustments on both sides, so that the resulting net interna- 
tional obligations would rest between citizens of the debtor 
and creditor countries and not between the governments. 
The proposition of course is not new and there is nothing 
inherently inequitable in it. As in the case of so many 
propositions, the bare proposal means little or nothing; it 
is the conditions and relations to which the real importance 
is attached. It all depends upon whether the proposal in- 
volves the maintenance of agreed international obligations 
under a changed form, without reduction, or whether it 
represents a changed form, with reduction. 

It is entirely practicable, in theoretical terms of interna- 
tional finance, to picture the conversion of the German 
annuities due to the creditor countries into a capital sum of 
the present value of the program of annuities. Each 
country could decide whether it preferred the capital sum 
of present value or the program of annuities. It may be 
inferred that if such a choice were available the capital 
sum of present value would be preferred. 

The question would then revolve about the technical 
feasibility of the proposition. What forms of payment of 
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the capital sum would the debtor countries offer? Would 
it be feasible for industries in the debtor countries to bind 
themselves to the extent required, have the debtor govern- 
ments transfer these values to the creditor governments, 
and have the creditor governments dispose of them to their 
nationals, with corresponding cancellation of governmental 
indebtedness? 

These would be very large transactions, they would be 
very difficult, they might entail unforeseen burdens on 
production costs, they might introduce unforeseen changes 
in commerce, they might endanger stabilities of currencies. 
But all in all, such a proposition would represent merely a 
technical problem, though one of large magnitude and in- 
tricate difficulty. Certainly, it would clarify expectations 
and commitments all around. 

We do not believe this is the sense in which the proposi- 
tion will be viewed in the debtor countries, nor do we 
believe it would be approached in this spirit. The attempt 
would probably be made to have the capital sum repre- 
sent not the present value of the annuities but something 
less—we believe, very much less. In advocacy of a partial 
cancellation would be urged the old axiom of the bird in 
the hand being worth two in the bush. It will be urged 
that such a plan would eliminate the international menace 
of controversy over priority of reparation payments and 
private payments. Arguments of political expediency 
would be applied in the same direction. It would be urged 
as worth a great deal to creditor countries to take a smaller 
sum and have over with all the bother, the political fric- 
tion, the antagonism of countries, the dangers of war. 


Give the Specialist a Chance 


VERY physician finds among his friends, who may or 

may not be his patients, conditions which could easily 
be remedied if promptly taken in hand. Lawyers see their 
neighbors drawing amateur wills and contracts which are 
not worth the paper they are written on. Bankers see for- 
tunes dissipated by foolish investments. Architects and 
engineers witness the erection of ugly dwellings and badly 
planned factories, put up by self-sufficient owners who do 
not consider professional advice worth paying for. None 
of these experts may open his mouth. Should the doctor, 
unasked, suggest an operation, all but his closest friends 
would accuse him of trying to drum up trade and would 
think as meanly of his professional abilities as of his taste. 
Lawyer, banker, architect or engineer who would venture 
to point out the need of expert services would bring down 
upon himself similar censure. 

Nothing more surely sets on edge the nerves of the highly 
trained expert than to see those about him blundering 
along unfamiliar paths which lead to broken health, shat- 
tered fortunes or lesser financial mishaps. It is not thought 
of the loss of a prospective patient or client which ruffles 
him but the spectacle of things being done the wrong way 
when they might so easily be done the right way. This 
trait is found not only in doctors, lawyers, bankers and 
engineers but in every sort of specialist who takes his call- 
ing seriously. Often, when they dare, they would rather 
serve their acquaintances without charge than see them 
court disappointment or loss. Dollars and cents are not in- 
volved in the feeling, except in so far as the professional 
man must exercise the greatest care not to give ground for 
belief that there are sordid motives for his suggestions. 

We live in an age of experts. In some fields the system 
has been carried so far that it has ceased to be an unmixed 
blessing. The layman may smile, and sometimes with 
justice, at the high pitch to which specialism has been 
carried. The correctness of the basic principle cannot, 
however, be denied, even though it is occasionally pressed 
into the realms of the absurd. Most specialists offer serv- 
ices of real value; but they have increased in variety more 
rapidly than the public has been educated to depend upon 
their assistance anywhere except in the large centers of 
population. Time and the inevitable elimination of the 
useless and unneeded will be likely to keep the variety of 
specialties within reasonable bounds. Those which sur- 
vive will deserve well of the public. In many if not in 
most cases it will be cheaper to pay the specialists for their 
services than to get along without them. 
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NE of the commonest errors 
of our thinking is to measure 
greatness by our personal ap- 

proval or admiration of a man. Quite common is the idea 
that Lenin was not a great man, because those who think 
lightly give higher value to their idea that Lenin was an 
evil influence than to the effect, good or bad, that he had 
on mankind. The admiration and approval of the majority 
may play a part in measuring a man, but the real dimen- 
sions of greatness are made up of different stuff. 

How profound and lasting has been the effect of a man 
upon the largest number of human beings—their hearts, 
their thoughts, their material welfare and their relation to 
the universe? 

Measured in this manner the war produced no man of 
outstanding greatness, save one. He was Wilson. One who 
had a contempt for Wilson’s doctrine of rights sprayed over 
the world at the expense of older and sounder doctrines of 
obligations, and anyone who doubted an idealism which 
made men lean too much on words and parchment docu- 
ments and not enough on deeds and realities, is naturally 
reluctant to admit Wilson’s greatness. But it is quite 
impossible to deny that he was great. Even had he been 


the essence of villainy or ignorance, his effect upon the 
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multitudes and upon their hearts and minds was of an 
amazing proportion. It established his own proportions on 
the screen of history. 

For anyone who sees in the leadership of Lenin a more 
virulent destroyer of happiness than grew out of the great- 
ness of Napoleon or hung on the figure of the Kaiser, it 
may be difficult to admit Lenin’s greatness. But it is nec- 
essary to do so. He, more deeply and more permanently 
than Wilson, in terms of numbers of lives affected and 
in terms of actual change and far-reaching movements, 
squeezed the clay of the universe. 

In our time, however, it may be shrewdly forecast that 
no man vill exhibit dimensions of permanent greatness 
equal to those of Mussolini. 

Admire \1im or not, approve his philosophies or not, 
concede the permanence of his success or not, consider 
him superraan or not, as you may, he has put to a 
working test cn great and growing numbers of mankind 
programs, unknown before, in applied spirituality, in ap- 
plied plans, in applied leadership, in applied doctrines, in 
the applied slogan that the contents are more important 

than the labels on the bottles. He 
has not only been able to se- 
cure and hold an almost univer- 
has built a 
new state upon a new concept of 


sal following; he 


a state. 
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“YOU MAKE ME SICK"’ 








He has not only been able to change 


the lives of human beings but he has 
changed their minds, their hearts, their 
spirits. He has not merely ruled a house; he has built 
a new house. He not only has built a house but also has 
almost deified it. 

He has not merely put it on paper or imto orations; he 
has laid the bricks. 

It is one thing to administer a state. The one who does 
this well is called statesman. It is quite another thing to 
make a state. Mussolini has made a state. That is super- 
statesmanship. 

It so happens that I know Mussolini and that I knew 
him before the world at large, outside of Italy, had ever 
heard of him; that I knew him before and after the mo- 
ment he leaped into the saddle and in the days when he, al- 
most single-handed, was clearing away chaos’ own junk 
pile from Italy. I have seen him now again several times 
in formality, and with informality, too. There appears no 
reason why most of my present impressions may not be set 
forth. 

It is quite possible to say that no man knows Mussolini 
They tell a story of an Italian newspaper which offered a 


(Continued on Page 133) 
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DRAWN BY CMESTER |. GARDE 


That Fellow Who Bought the Old 


Billboard Magnate: ‘‘Some People Have No Consideration for Others! 


DRAWN BY DONALD MC KEE 





Farm in Front of Us is Putting Up a 
Garage Right Where it Shuts Off Our 
View of the Lake!"’ 


Period Nursery Rimes 
OBIN and Richard were two pretty 
R men; 
They held up a bank when the clock 
struck ten; 
With a carload of loot then went speeding 


away 
Let's hope for a bigger police force some day. 


Oh, hush thee, my babe, grandma works for 
the screen; 

Dad flies to the border, to hunt the long 
green; 

Dear mother’s a swim star, far off in the 
blue, 

And nobody's giving a darn about you. 


Plot a curve, plot a curve, teacher man; 
Make us a graph as fast as you can. 
Mark it, and check it, and then let us see 
What baby’s efficiency quotient will be. 





Little Polly Flinders sat among the cinders, 
A cigarette depending from her mug; 
Her mother came and caught her, and ob- 

jurgated daughter 
For spilling ashes on the Persian rug. 


The Love Letter He Wrote Behind Locked Doors 














DRAWN BY FO. MORGAN 


False Alarm! 









DRAWN BY MARGE 








































The Family Man Who Captured a Stork 


Little Jack Horner stood on his corner, 
Policing the circus-day jam; 
He put in his stick, and pulled out a hick, 
And said, ‘‘What a good Scout I am.” 
C. B. Bs 
I Confess —— 


OU will no doubt remember the ghoul- 

ish and dastardly murder known as 
the Winckelmann Case— U.S.vs. Niagara 
Falls, 1918, N. Y. 7777. You recall that 
after a meeting of the United States Lip- 
stick Corporation the twelve directors 
were found to have been murdered and 
their places taken by ventriioquist’s dum- 
mies. The mystery of the thing held the 
country spellbound for months. 

I confessed that I was the author of 
the crime. I was taken, handcuffed, to 
the scene of the crime; I had my letter 
reproduced in full in the newspapers, and 
was commonly called the Hound of Doom 
until it was proved that I was in my 
boarding house at the time of the murder. 
Attention then centered on the confession 
of Lucretius Peacock; he had his picture 
in the paper, but on Page seven. He was, 
however, discharged and termed a crank. 

The next major murder was that of the 
Michigan farmer whose three successive 

(Continued on Page 128) 


DRAWN BY MANDIUS J. MUNSON 


Weary Salesgirl (to Three:Hour Customer): ‘‘Sure, it’s a Heavenly Hat— 


But You'd Look Rotten in Anything!’"’ 
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Pea Soup..... 
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a: 
Nich in 
y wholesome 
vegetable food 


cA great 


Lenten favorite 


Delicious pea soup! What a treat to the appetite! In Campbell's Pea Soup, dainty little peas are 
How tempting and appealing to the taste! The 
charm and flavor for which peas are so famous 
captured for your enjoyment in refreshing, 
invigorating, nourishing soup. And it’s real food. 
In Europe it is a regular family “stand-by” —such a 
staple article of diet that some families seem almost 
to live on it. 


blended with golden butter fresh from the country, 
in a rich, smooth purée. Campbell's famous French 


chefs season it “just so”. 


And it’s ready for your table almost in no time. 
You simply add an equal quantity of water, a 
little at a time, stirring constantly (using a spoon 
or Dover egg beater) to keep soup smooth. Then 
In America, too, pea soup is winning greater and boil three minutes and serve. For an extra-nourishing 
greater popularity. Women are realizing what an 
attractive and delightful soup it is, both for the 
family table and when they entertain. They 
appreciate also that pea soup is rich in the kind of all listed on the label. Your grocer has, or will get 


food their families—and especially their children— for you, any soups you select. 12 cents a can. 
should eat. 


be A New Treat—Purée Mongole 
For this is the day of vegetable foods. The science : : 
of dietetics has spread the knowledge that the One of the most tempting soups—a favorite in 
proper diet includes plenty of vegetables—more than Pt. 24 fashionable hotels and restaurants. You can enjoy it 


were formerly eaten. So in turning away from less Campari Soup CoMPANY anytime in your own home Combine Campbell's Pea 
healthful and less invigorating foods and adopting CAMDEN, NJ, USA Soup and Campbell's Tomato Soup just as they come 
those recommended by authorities, housewives are 
seeing to it that good pea soup appears frequently 
on their tables. boil. Serve immediately. 


and delightful Cream of Pea Soup, you use milk, 


cream or evaporated milk instead of water 


There are twenty-one different Campbell's Soups 












from the cans. Add half as much milk as soup. Stir 
thoroughly. Heat to the boiling point, but do not 


WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET 
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MORY received this amazing declaration a 
good deal as a man might react to the muz- 
zle of a pistol shoved unexpectedly against 
his ribs. He froze in the position that it found 
him. The tonic contraction of his jaw muscles re- 
laxed a little, and that was about all. 

The tone in which Paul had spoken was the best 
evidence of his own sincerity. No actor, however 
accomplished, could have shifted the 
onus of culpability from himself to 
another with such perfect aplomb. 
Paul’s face also 
showed his complete 
innocence of any 
conscious effort at 
more than Amory’s 
reassurance, first, 
that there could be 
no corpus delicti; 
second, that if there 
was, then the find- 
ing of it could not in 
any way be associ- 
ated with Amory 
himself. 

For some curious 
reason the reflex ac- 
tion to shocked as- 
tonishment is often laughter, even where the na- 
ture of the surprise contains almost anything but 
humor. Sometimes this mirth is perverse, pro- 
voked by an awareness that an expression of grief 
isin order. Strong antitheses excite risibles; often 
cruel or silly ones, as the spectacle of a dignified 
gentleman sitting on the sidewalk on a slippery day, though 
the contact threatens his life and takes it a little later. 

But Amory’s mind was too alert to grab at the next 
consecutive idea to waste time on laughter, absurd as might 
be this situation in which both he and Paul were each con- 
vinced that the other had killed Sol Whittemore. Amory 
paused on this fact only long enough to see why Paul had 
given him back the pistol and shaken his hand on his say- 
ing that it had slipped overboard. That clasp had not been 
gratitude, but a silent pledge of understanding and support. 
Paul’s belief that Amory had kille:i Sol in defense of Sabine 
and himself also explained all the rest that had puzzled 
Amory. So the puzzle was still: Who killed Sol Whitte- 
more? 

Amory did not ask it. He wanted to think a little. He 
did this with such speed and clearness of mental vision that 
Paul, who, after speaking, had not watched his face but 
glanced ahead and turned the wheel to avoid a lobster-pot 
buoy, had scarcely passed this danger of possible shaft en- 
tanglement when Amory gave him in turn a surprise. 

“Paul, you’ve got me all wrong. I didn’t kill Sol Whitte- 
more.” 

“The deuce you didn’t!’’ Paul turned to look at him 
with mild inquiry, directed, Amory thought, more in 
question of his reason for this denial than toward its truth. 
“Then who did?”’ 

“T don’t know. But did you haul Sol’s body out of the 
flume and set it adrift?”’ 

“Of course not,”’ Paul said. ‘‘ But I took it for granted 
that you did. That was why I suggested that we recon- 
noiter the premises--to give you a chance. What other 
sense was there in our ramming round in the pitch 
dark?” 

“But you went toward the landing,” Amory objected, 
“and sent me upstream.”’ 

“Well, I gave you credit for having sense enough to do 
precisely what you did,” Paul said evenly —“‘shove down 
the lever at the mouth of the flume and let the little head 
of water we keep in the pond at low tide go through 
lift the bottom slide, you know. And that’s precisely what 
happened. I heard the gush go through while I was on the 
jetty. It was too dark to see anything.” 

“Paul’’-Amory leaned toward him—‘“‘I didn’t do that. 
I didn’t know anything about it. I’ve believed all along 
that Sol Whittemore tried to get you in the house through 
the trapdoor, and that you beat him to it. I took it for 
granted that you had slid his body out of the flume and 
overboard. I thought you took it for granted that I sus- 
pected all that.” 

It was Paul’s turn to get the jar. He took it lightly 
however. ‘‘ Well, since you didn’t kill him yourself, that 
was the natural way for you to take it. However, it was 
wrong.” 
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Then a Man With 
Silvery Hair and | " 
Benignant Features 
Stepped in Front of 
Them. He Had a 
Book in His Hand 


“Then who killed Sol Whittemore?’’ Amory demanded. 
‘And who raised the slide and let the water go through?”’ 

‘I don’t know. This case is going wild. Somebody else 
has been mixed up in the blindman’s buff—somebody we 
don’t know anything about, but who knows a lot about 
Tide Mill House.” 

“Yes, that’s right. It would have to be somebody who 
knew about the trapdoor and how to lift the slide and let 
the water through. Would a foot of water be enough to 
wash out so heavy a body?” 

“A plenty, I should say. There’s a lot of force to it, and 
the flume pitches down a little. Almost anybody would 
think of that as a way to flush the flume. We always keep 
a few feet of water in the mill pond to cover the bottom.” 

“You grew up in a tide mill and take its workings for 
granted,’ Amory said, ‘‘but lots of people wouldn’t know 
what made it go. Besides, the lever couldn’t be seen in the 
dark. Does it work easily?”’ 

“Yes,’’ Paul answered; “it used to be a wheel. One of 
our popular sports as kids was to sit in a washtub and let 
somebody lift the slide a few inches and shoot the chute. 
Then Sabine nearly got drowned one day. There was a 
fair head of water and my brother opened it full bore and 
she couldn’t get clear of the eddy at the spillway.” 

“‘Sabine,”” Amory said thoughtfully. 

There was no time further to discuss this reopening of 
the mystery. Paul now slowed the motor, then stopped it 
and let the launch drift up to the landing of the lobster 
pound. 

They got out and started to walk up to the house—an 
old but well-proportioned and solidly constructed building 
that nestled pleasingly under a group of big white oaks that 
sheltered it picturesquely while permitting an extended 
view of the bay. There were some outbuildings and an old- 
fashioned garden, at the end of which the woods began—a 
fringe of slender silver birches giving a charming lace 
border to the mixed second growth beyond. 

Amory and Paul were halfway between the landing and 
the house when Jenifer came out and walked down to meet 
them. As she drew close, Amory was impressed by certain 
details of her beauty that had escaped his notice the day 
before, masked by the crumbling demeanor she had then 
presented in her Niobe guise. Now, instead of the lump 
of maple sugar dissolving in warm water which Jenny had 
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suggested aboard his yacht, there was to this lovely 
girl a trafic and heroic dignity—a Boadicea going 
with firm step to endure the lictors’ rods. Her 
face was pale but entirely composed, and like most 
women whose tears 
are wont to gush with 
the gentle and spon- 
taneous flow of an in- 
termittent spring 
that must siphon its 
basin before arrest- 
ing, the traces of such 
easy welling were as 
easily effaced. 

Jenny wore a sim- 
ple white dress that 
had nevertheless cost 
some designer consid- 
erable artistic effort, 
and which, though in 
its ample drapings it 
appeared to plead 
modesty in a period 
of scanty costume 
styles, yet masked 
her splendid propor- 
tions as effectually as 
might a silk night- 
gown in a strong 
wind. There was no 
wind, but the revealing pattern and 
material arrested and boasted of the 
contours it made pretense to conceal. 
The honesty of such a costume was on 
a par with that of a chic mourning one, 
and promised equal success in its bid 
for masculine consolation. 

“It’s good of you to come, Mr. 
Payne,” Jenny said. ‘‘You were so 
kind yesterday I felt instinctively that 
you wanted to be my friend.” 

‘‘That was my intention, Miss 
Gale,”” Amory answered, and tried not 
to remember that she must have felt this friendly inten- 
tion rather more than by mere instinct. 

“‘T want to talk to you a little,” Jenny said. ‘It’s been 
more than twenty-four hours now that Captain Whitte- 
more has been missing, and even Paul believes he must 
have met with foul play. No matter what might happen 
to upset him, my stepfather was always as regular as a 
ship’s clock in his habits.” 

“‘It does look serious,” Amory said briefly. It seemed to 
him that Jenny and her mother ought really to know the 
truth. But he could sympathize with Paul’s reluctance to 
have it known that the corpse of Sol Whittemore had been 
found in the flume of his family summer home. There 
seemed really no help for this suspense, and after all, it 
might be easier for them to let Sol’s disappearance remain 
a mystery. It was not as though his widow and step- 
daughter were bound by any profound affection for the 
missing man. 

“You’re a lawyer, aren’t you, Mr. Payne?” Jenny asked. 

“T studied law and was admitted to the bar,’’ Amory 
said, ‘“‘but aside from a year in the district attorney’s 
office, my legal work has been confined entirely to the man- 
agement of my own estate.” 

“Well, anyhow, you can help me a lot, if you are willing 
that I should confide in you, Mr. Payne. Of course”’ 
she looked at him intently —‘‘it would have to be in strict- 
est confidence.” 

“That’s always understood,’’ Amory answered, ‘“‘but I 
don’t suppose you mind having Paul hear what you may 
have to say. There is nobody who has your interest more 
at heart, as you must know yourself.” 

Jenny looked doubtfully at Paul. ‘‘Oh, dear, but you see 
Paul’s gone and got himself sworn into the Coast Guard 
service and that makes him a sort of policeman. He might 
feel it his duty to report anything he learns from me.” 

“I’ve told you a dozen times,”’ Paul said impatiently, 
“that this is a purely personal affair. I was duly sworn in 
as a Coast Guard officer and took the oath to uphold the 
Constitution of the United States and all its amendments, 
past, present and future, to say nothing of the laws of Mrs. 
Wilmerding and the state of Maine, as they say over in 
the Chimney Corner. But there’s nothing in this that 
threatens the coast.”’ 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Lighten Housecleaning 
with 
Sunbrite 


; WEEK for spring housecleaning—that’s the average 





allowance. Six days, eight hours a day, 48 exhausting 
hours—the old way. 


Sunbrite, the “double action” cleanser, will cut much of 
this work in two. It removes stains and dirt quickly, saving 
precious hours in housecleaning. In addition, it contains 
an element which purifies as it cleans, destroying odors and | | 
insuring thorough spotlessness. 





















Use Sunbrite freely in every housecleaning task. Brighten 
up your metal and porcelain fixtures, your stove and your 
sink—with Sunbrite! Use it wherever you want absolute 
cleanliness with the least effort. 


Sunbrite does not hurt the hands. It’s inexpensive. Order 
a quantity of Sunbrite for your spring housecleaning—today. 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

Jenny seemed reassured by this outburst. She said 
quietly: ‘‘ Well, then, let’s go down there to the boathouse 
where there’s no danger of being interrupted. Mother’s 
lying down in a darkened room, but she’s not apt to stay 
there long if she hears our voices.” 

She led the way to the little building close by. It proved 
to be less boathouse than a sort of den for the privacy of 
the misguided man who had been Capt. Sol Whitte- 
more. This retreat was furnished partly as workshop, 
partly as office and haven of repose for what must have 
been his scant moments of leisure, for he had been an 
active man. There were desk and chair, bench, stove and, 
on one side, a ship’s bunk that was neatly spread with a 
gray Army blanket. 

Jenny seated herself wearily in the big desk chair. Paul 
sat on the edge of the bunk, and Amory half stood against 
the corner of the workbench. Jenny looked at him stead- 
ily and said, in a tone that was entirely firm, and with a 
sort of dignity: 

“First of all, and in order that there may not be another 
mistake about my conduct and condition, I had better tell 
you that Howard Phelps and I were married secretly last 
October.” 

Amory was not much surprised at this announcement, 
but he was distinctly pleased and relieved to hear it. Also 
he perceived instantly that this part of Jenny’s confes- 
sional was directed rather to Paul than to himself. Her 
soft gray eyes were fastened on Paul’s face with a look of 
appeal, as if she feared shock and resentment on his part. 

Paul, however, showed nothing of the sort. He also 
looked relieved, though somewhat startled. 

He asked abruptly, ‘Why secretly?”’ 

“That was Howard’s wish,” Jenny said. “I hadn’t in- 
tended to marry him at all until he stopped drinking. Then 
one day while I was visiting a classmate in Famingham, 
he drove out and took me for a ride and—well, we came 
back married. Howard wanted it kept secret.” 

““Why?” Amory asked. ‘“‘Money?” She nodded. 

“Have you met since?’’ Amory asked. 

“Yes. But not since he came up here. I hated those 
clandestine meetings. Howard began to drink again. But 
it was too late.” Jenny looked steadily at Amory, who 
nodded. “I could get a divorce, though, couldn’t I?” 


“Of course. Then you no longer love him?”’ 

A delicate color crept up over her face—the first that, 
up to this moment, she had shown. “I love him more than 
ever, and now I’m sorry for him and want to help him.” 

“He needs it,”” Amory said shortly. ‘And unless I’m 
much mistaken, it might not be so hard. He’s plastic— 
not entirely grown up.” 

“That’s just it,” Jenifer said. The tears brimmed into 
her eyes. ‘But now, after what’s happened, he may not 
want me any more.” 

“ After what’s happened?” Paul snapped. 

Jenny winked away her tears. She gave Paul a level 
look and said slowly, in a voice that was strangely even 
and hard, “ Last night I shot and killed a man.” 
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HIS time there was no lack of shock to Jenny’s listeners. 

In the brief silence that followed her statement, 
Amory’s first thought was that he had been entirely wrong 
about this lovely girl. Even more than to learn of her act, 
it shocked him that she could be so callous as to bring them 
here to Sol Whittemore’s intimate retreat, charged with 
his personality, his very presence, to tell them that she 
had killed the stepfather who, until the day before, had 
shown her nothing but kind indulgence. 

Paul felt this even more, perhaps. He sprang up with a 
look of horror on his face such as the sight of Sol’s body in 
the flume had not been able to produce. 

“‘ Jenny, is this what you’ve brought us here to confess?” 

““Why not? You ought to be the very last to blame me, 
Paul. I did it partly for your sake. I knew that he meant 
to kill you, if he hadn’t already done so. And I believed 
by that time that he must have killed Captain Sol.” 

““What?” Amory’s exclamation was like the squawk of 
a startled heron. 

Jenifer looked at him a little puzzled. “Capt. Sol Whit- 
temore, my stepfather. It wasn’t Captain Sol who tried to 
shoot you, Mr. Payne, as you told me aboard your yacht. 
It was a man named Jules Lenore whom my stepfather had 
got sent to prison. Oh, dear, of course you can’t under- 
stand 

“Start in the beginning,’”’ Amory advised—‘‘from the 
time Paul landed here at the lobster pound. This is no time 
to hold back any family misunderstandings.”’ 
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“Yes, Jenny,” Paul said,in Amory’s support, “tell it all.” 

“Must I?” Jenny looked from one to the other and her 
eyes brimmed again. ‘‘I hate to go over that, now that I’m 
sure something terrible has happened Captain Sol. It’s the 
first time he was ever harsh and unkind to me. I was too 
angry then to understand, or even to put him right. But 
when he began to rave and curse Paul for having disgraced 
me—don’t you see? It was more of an insult to me, even, 
than to Paul.” She began to sob. 

“Steady, Jenny.” Paul’s face was crimson, but his voice 
and eyes were hard. ‘‘You needn’t go over all that... . 
Need she, Payne?”’ 

“No, that much clears it,’’ Amory said. . . . “Your 
mother too?” 

“Yes, for once they pulled together. Later, when Yonne 
was here, I was afraid mother would burst out with all their 
horrid suspicions, but fortunately Yonne had the sense to 
leave. You see, Mr. Payne, it wasn’t entirely unnatural, 
when one stops to think. They hadn’t seen me alone with 
Howard at all and hadn’t the least idea of there being any- 
thing between us. But Paul and I have been good pals 
since we were little and 

“And I faded out mysteriously last spring,’ Paul said 
gloomily —‘‘sank without a trace, so to speak. Then when 
I popped up suddenly yesterday morning, all in uniform, 
Jenny and I were naturally glad to see each other. Sol saw 
that meeting, worse luck. But of course I couldn’t guess 
why he was so thick.” 

“He made a dreadful scene right here,’’ Jenny said, fight- 
ing for self-control. ‘‘He got his revolver and said he was 
going to kill Paul on sight.” 

“To you?” Amory asked. 

“‘No—to mother. I'd run off into the woods. It was 
then that I caught sight of Jules Lenore. He was spying 
on the boathouse from behind a rock. He disappeared and 
I went back to warn Captain Sol. But he had gone by that 
time, and a little later I heard a shot.” 

“Where?” Amory asked. 

“Over in the woods. All this was just after Sabine had 
come here and borrowed my camp clothes and canoe and 
gone away. I was nearly frantic, but there was nothing to 
do. Paul had gone aboard his boat and put out. He came 
back a little later, just ahead of the fog. Then Yonne came 

(Continued on Page 37 


























Amory Set Down the Barrow. Sabine Curted Into It—a Snug Fit. Amory Would Not Have Lightened His Load by an Ounce 
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Why changed motoring conditions demand a new margin of safety 
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*®) Hundreds of pounds lighter— 


but faster than ever 


New work for lubrication 


The weight of the average automobile today 
is hundreds of pounds less than five years ago. 

But—the burden thus taken off your engine 
is more than replaced by the increased speed 
at which the lighter car travels. 

And engineers will tell you that it requires 
three times as much power to pull your car 
along at 4o miles an hour as at 20 miles an 
hour. 

Today's engines are made to operate at 
higher compressions, higher temperatures and 
at higher engine speeds. To protect such 
engines you must have an engineering margin 
of safety in your lubricating oil. 

Gargoyle Mobiloil will géve you that mar- 
gin of safety. It is the world’s quality oil. 

ae 
We have steadily improved Mobiloil to meet 
changing motoring conditions. 

Our Board of Engineers is constantly in 
touch with automobile manufacturers in de- 
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below. Follow winter recommendations in temper- 
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zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except Ford | 
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St takes much less than you expect 
to buy BE AUTY a a rug 





you usually pay for a good pair of shoes or a 
silk umbrella—are all you need expend today 
for real rug beauty. For artists, long skilled in 
creating beautiful floor effects in Armstrong’s 
Linoleum, have now designed a line of rugs that 
give no hint of prices temptingly low. 
These new low-priced rugs of beauty are on 
display at good stores. 


Jee a few dollars—no more, perhaps, than 


Every pattern, from quaint Dutch tile effects to 
all-over figured suede, Seatove an artistry in treat- 
ment usually found only in much more expensive 
floor coverings. And these rugs are built for wear 
as well as beauty. They are printed in clear, en- 
during oil colors over carefully treated felt. Then, 
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Rug No. 4581: 10 sizes, 
18 x 36 in. tog x 15 ft. 








to make doubly sure of long service, each design 
is coated with wear-resisting Accolac—a special 
lacquer like that of a fine automobile. 


This superior lacquer protection has other 
virtues. Dirt does not grind readily into its 
smooth, hard surface. Heedless feet can’t easily 
scuff the design. And... a quick going-over 
with a dry mop cleans your Quaker Felt Rug, 
makes it bright and new again. 

Make it a point to see these newest innovations 
in low-priced rugs. And be sure to look for the 
Quaker Girl Certificate. It’s on the face of each 
rug to guarantee you complete and satisfactory 
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service—or a brand-new Quaker-Felt Rug free. 


FREE ... “Rich Beauty at Low Cost”... a new 
thrift story with color illustrations of Quaker- 
Felt Rugs. Address Armstrong Cork Company, 
Linoleum Division, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 














Quaker-Felt also comes by-the-yard, in 6-ft. and 
9-ft. widths. Many smart patterns. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
for me in your dinghy. All that time I’d been wild with 
anxiety about Captain Sol. I'm sure he must have been 
killed.” She began to ery in her silent and abandoned way. 

Amory said gently: “‘Try to go on with your story, 
Jenny, from the time that we left you here just before dark.” 

Jenny checked her weeping. ‘‘About half an hour after 
that I heard an engine that might have been the outboard 
one of your dinghy, or the one on the Deforest rowboat. 
They’re just the same. I reasoned that you would have 
headed back for the Chimney Corner straight across from 
Tide Mill Cove, and I knew that Paul had gone to the Mill 
to wait for Yonne. A moment later I heard Captain Sol’s 
lobster boat. Somebody had taken it early in the morning, 
and I guessed that it was Jules.” 

Paul interrupted, ‘‘ What had Captain Sol said about his 
boat's being missing?”’ 

*‘Nothing much. When I asked him early that morning 
who had the boat, he put me off by saying that one of the 
men must have taken it to go across the bay and hadn't yet 
got back. But it seemed to me that he was worried. When 
I saw Jules later in the morning, I wondered if it mightn’t 
have been he who took the boat. As I listened, there came 
what sounded like pistol shots, and the little engine stopped 
suddenly. It was plain enough that somebody in the lob- 
ster boat had fired at the person in the othe; one, wie had 
stopped his motor so that it couldn’t be followed in the fog. 
This made me sure that Jules must be out there in the lob- 
ster boat and trying to get Paul coming back in the De- 
forest rowboat, because they were old enemies and Paul 
had beaten him up.”’ 

““Why not Captain Sol, after his threat to kill Paul?” 

‘Because my stepfather had gone off in the woods, and 

besides, he wouldn’t really have tried to kill 
Paul,”’ Jenny said with conviction. ‘That 
was a threat made when he was in a rage. 
All the same I didn’t want him and Paul to 
meet until I'd had a chance to tell Captain 
Sol the truth. But I knew that Jules was in 
with rum runners, and one of our men had re- 
ported seeing a suspicious-looking 
power schooner early that morning. 
It seemed to me that the best thing 
would be to go to Tide Mill Cove. 
I wanted to warn Paul and to tell 
him the truth about myself and 
Howard, so that if he and rny step- 
father were to meet, Pau: could 
give him the right of it.” 

“*How did you go?”’ Pau! asked. 

‘Along the shore, then by the 
short cut through the woods. I 
took a torch, and would have taken 
a gun ifthere’d been any. But Cap- 
tain Sol had his. I think the shot 
I heard that morning may have 
been fired by him, and at Jules, who 
was skulking in the woods.” 

**Go on with what you did, 
please,”’ said Paul. 

““T got to the mill and found it 
all dark and deserted. The door 
was unlocked, as usual, so I went 
in and listened. I thought Yonne might have gone 
to bed, though she'd have had to be pretty quick 
about it. I was just starting up the stairs to look 
into the studio when I heard a noise underneath in 
the flume. That scared me stiff, of course, but I 
had stopped right beside the gun case so I flashed 
my light on it and found a pistol—a revolver. It 
was loaded, and I know how toshoot. SoI stepped 
back to the door of the dining room and waited.” 

She paused, as if for breath. Her face was white, but the 
lachrymose eyes were clear and hard, Amory observed. All 
the emotion Jenifer betrayed was in her deep breathing. 

“T hadn’t long to wait,” she went on evenly if a little 
breathless. ‘‘The trap lifted. My light was off, but I heard 
the creak. I knew the minute I flashed the torch he would 
surely fire. I had my revolver pointed at the trapdoor as 
nearly as I could tell, but it seemed better to make sure. 
Jules Lenore wasn’t the sort to balk at killing a girl if she 
got in his way. Then, before I could press the button, he 
flashed his torch and I fired a little to the right of it.” 

Jenny paused again for breath. Paul and Amory, white- 
faced, exchanged quick glances. Jenny went on: 

‘He fell down the ladder with a fearful crash and the trap 
went down with aslam. I waited for a moment, and then, 
as trere was no sound but the water running through the 
way it always does, I pulled myself together and raised the 
trap from behind and peeped over the edge, turning down 
my light. He was lying there perfectly still. One arm was 


over his face, but I recognized the red-checked Mackinaw 
coat and his old hat, which had fallen off and was eddying 


She Glanced it Through, Then Said, 
the Better for All Concerned" 


in the water. It was plain that he was dead, and I can’t 
say that I was sorry.”’ Jenny looked steadily at Amory. 
“*He’d have killed Paul and my stepfather both, if he could 
have managed it, Mr. Payne.” 

Amory said quietly, ‘“‘Of course 
brave girl. What did you do then?” 

“*T went out and ran home as fast as I could the way I'd 
come. 

“What about your revolver?”’ 

““Oh, I put that back in the case. When I got home, Paul 
and Yonne were there. I told them I’d been down by the 
shore, listening for Sol’s boat. Mother was having fits. I 
decided to keep my mouth shut for the moment. Then 
Paul went back to the mill. Yonne stayed for a while, but 
mother began to fuss with me about what she said was my 
cold-bloodedness about Sol. My nerves gave way a little 
and I said some pretty nasty things I didn't mean. I was 
still furious with 
Captain Sol for 
having believed me 
such a cheap sort, 
and I wasn’t yet so 
sure about his hav- 
ing been killed. It 
seemed to me that 


he would. You're a 
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‘Give Me a Match. 
Less Known About All This, 


it would take a lot more than Jules Lenore to get the best 
of him.” 

‘““Why didn’t you tell me all this, Jenny?” Paul asked. 

“*Oh, I know how you are, Paul Deforest’’—Jenny gave 
a short hysterical laugh—-‘‘duty first and all that sort of 
thing. I thought you would feel bound to report it, and it 
seemed to me a lot better hushed up—for all our sakes. ... 
Don’t you think so, Mr. Payne?” 

“I certainly do,’ Amory said fervently. 
dead Jules Lenore?” 

“Something’s got to be done about his body in the flume.” 

“That’s been done, Jenny,” Paul said. ‘“‘I searched the 
flume for liquor early this morning and it wasempty. Some- 
body had raised the slide and let the water through.” 

“Who could have done that?” Jenny asked. 

“T don’t know.” 

Jenny was silent for a moment. Then she said slowly: 
“Nobody would do it. It must be that he wasn’t dead 
shamming, perhaps, when I looked down. Then he crawled 
away. Well, I think I’d rather have killed him if he has 
made way with Captain Sol.”’ 


“‘What price a 
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Paul glanced inquiringly at Amory, who said gently 
“We're afraid that Captain Sol has taken the long trail, 
Jenny. This morning we traced a wheelbarrow loaded with 


something that was not liquor to the quicksa 
We think, 
about all this, the better. 


in the woods. 


the truth by now.” 


Jenny bowed her head 
leaned down to comfort her. 
him and went softly out. 
he had a different conception of this beautifu 


pond over 


and done 


too, that the 
Wherever he m be, Sol 


KNOWS 
chair and 
look with 
His mind was full of wonder and 
Niobe dis 


Paul stepped to her 
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was a worthless, pampered cub of 
a rich profligate whose place was at 
this moment where Paul was situ- 
ated— beside the unhappy girl who 
had given of her best and up to this 
time received nearly the worst of 
Howard, getting not so much as 


public recognition of her 
as Howard's wedded wife. 

Something must be done about 
this immediately, Amory decided, 
and the sooner the better, and by 
himself. His pity for Jenny was 
nicely balanced by his contempt 
for Howard, the two qualities stirred 


positior 


up with a sort of cold disgust at 
what appeared to be the culmina- 
tion of his romantic quest. Amory 


had half counted on bearing away 
a bride aboard his boat, and instead 
he was by way of being saddled with 
a drunkard. 
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NLY this supremely mechanical age could produce 
a mechanism so exquisitely refined, so superbly 
efficient as La Salle. So signally fine indeed as to draw to 
LaSalle’s list of distinguished owners the pre-eminent 
engineers of Europe and America. The lay public 


Salle in its luxurious 


But to 


sees the chief beauty of La 


bodies by Fisher and by 


Fisher-Fleetwood. 


ott Sgt a ds génte 


engineers La Salle reveals a deeper beauty in every 
finely cut gear; in measurements even finer than a human 
hair; in the inherent superiority of its 90-degree, V-type, 
8-cylinder Cadillac-built engine. 
is chiefly inspired by the same delightful ease and 


Yet their enthusiasm 


smooth power which place La Salle first in the hearts of 


all who but even once feel the witchery of its performance. 


1928 prices substantially lower — from $2350 to $2875, f. oO. b. Detroit. Five new models. 


If you prefer to buy out of income, as nearly everyone does today, the 


plan is very liberal. 


Gentral Motors 


The appraisal value oO your car is, of course, acceptable as cash. 
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VERY tourist 
in Spain sees at 
least one bull- 





lifted the roof off the 
Chicago sky. I'm 
afraid some of those 





fight, unless he hap- 
pens to be a member 
of some group that is 
trying to do the whole 
peninsula between 
Monday and Satur- 
day. If he remains in 
the country over the 
week-end, he is drawn 
to the corrida by some 
mysterious power, just 
as the traveling sales- 
man in New York is 
swept into the Follies. 
The reason why he 
doesn’t attend bull- 
fights on week days is 
simple. In Spain the 
big show is staged only 
on a Sunday after- 
noon. 

The Anglo-Saxon 
traveler, once he’s re- 
crossed the border into 
France, begins to feel 
a bit ashamed of his 
Spanish Sabbaths and 
defends himself in the 
following words: 

“Yes, I did go toa 
bullfight—it’s such a 
glorious spectacle, you 


=e 


iN eatin Svein 
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ine 
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know.” 

Well, many a tired 
business man goes 
to the Follies because 
the Urban backdrops are so artistic! 
There are many platitudes, many mil- 
dewed bromides, uttered about bull- 
fights. 

“Tt’s the only place to study the 
Spaniards as a race’’—-that’s one. “I 
wouldn’t mind it so'much if only the 
inimals had a fighting chance” 
that’s another. Somebody always 
remarks, “‘How different from the 
English; the English are so sporting.” 

Did you know, by the way, that in 
England the fox and the deer love the 
hunting season—-that they get just 
as much fun out of it as the human 
race does—that they actually look 
forward to it? So I’ve been told, at 
least. 

Every discussion on bullfights ends 


















dainty ladies and those 
sleek men with pock- 
ets bulging with hun- 
dred-dollar bills had 
the love of slaughter 
in their hearts that 
night; but they were 
well within the law, 
eould yell for the 
knock-out and_ still 
not lose their self- 
respect. For this, you 
see, was good clean 
sport--not stupid 
Spanish brutality. A 
very subtle distinc- 
tion! 

Let no one tell you 
that the popularity in 
Spain of the national 
sportis waning! By 
5:30 on a Sunday, ev- 
ery seat in every plaza 
de toros is filled. The 
ring in Madrid seats 
14,900, Seville will ac- 
commodate an equal 
number. Barceiona 
boasts two rings, with 
a combined capacity 
of 31,000. Even such 
small towns as Toledo 
and Burgos have their 
big amphitheaters. 








Andalusia, these sensational 
periodicals have the fascina- 
tion that movie magazines ex- 
ert over the Yankee gamin. 
The men—and nine-tenths of 
your Spanish fans are men 
might be mechanics from 
Newark who have come over 
to see the Giants play the 
Red Sox. 

And the women? There 
aren’t many—just a scatter- 
ing. I have never yet seen a 
beautiful sefiorita at a bull- 
fight. When Nita Naldi was 
burning up the screen some 








with a chorus of pity: ‘“‘And the 
horses, the poor blindfolded horses!”’ 

‘How long did you stay?’’ I often ask these noble souls. 

“Oh, to the end,” they usually confess. Whether they 
stick it out because they are frozen to their seats with 
horror or because they insist on getting their money’s 
worth, I don’t really know. 

I stay to the end—horrible admission !— because I enjoy 
the show. 


Spanish Effects and Spanish Facts 


S FOR the time-worn legend that a bullfight is a brilliant 
pageant, I beg to differ. In the first place, the audience 
on those hard, hard seats under the withering southern sun 
can’t be compared with the idealized pictures on the inside 
lids of cigar boxes that we Americans have pored over in 
our bloodthirsty youth. Gorgeous hot colors, barbaric 
shawls, beautiful women by the hundred, every one of 
them with a set of teeth more dazzling than Farrar’s, and, 
of course, all of them chewing the stems of great full-blown 
roses! We have grown up with that dizzying mental image 
of a Spanish crowd. Carmen at the Metropolitan and in 
the movies has established the glamorous tradition. 

As a matter of cold fact, a crowd at a bullfight bears a 
marked resemblance to a Saturday mob at an American 
ball park. Scores of grubby little boys look on gloat- 
ingly at the show; you see them all round you, reading 
yellow-covered bullfight magazines. To the small child of 
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years ago, I used to tell people 
that she’d never be noticed in 
Spain, where the women were all glorious and could en- 
snare men with one glance from their lustrous orbs—not 
mere eyes, you notice; orbs! Now that I’ve lived for some 
time in Spain, I believe that our long-lost Nita, if she ever 
saw fit to enter the arena at Seville or Barcelona, would 
stop the show instantly. The effect a Mary Garden would 
produce can’t be described in bald prose. The fine ladies 
of Catalonia and Andalusia, judging from my very limited 
acquaintance, are often fat, with a lamentable tendency 
to waddle; and a number of the shawls that I saw draped 
over the edge of the boxes in the bull ring needed dry- 
cleaning. 

If you’re looking for a beautiful background with your 
sport, don’t bother to come to Spain for it. Try the New- 
port Casino during tennis week or Saratoga in the racing 
season. Or take in one of our great prize fights. The 
Dempsey-Tunney battle in Chicago, for example, gave the 
spectator with an artist’s eye one of the biggest thrills of 
his life. As a study in massed panoramic effects, in stun- 
ning contrasts of velvety blackness and scorching white 
light, that scene was simply breath-taking. George Bellows 
himself couldn’t have done it justice. 

To the smug believer in the unfailing gentleness and 
sweetness of the American soul, the attitude of such a 
crowd would be a revelation. When Jack’s eyes began to 
bleed and his rough-hewed granite rock of a face to get 
lopsided and show punishment, the Tunney fans almost 


The Gates Open and, to the Accompaniment of a Mili: 
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The season lasts from 
Easter to October; so, 


tary Air Played by a Brass Band, the Gay Parade Swings if you like statistics, 
Into the Arena. At Left—The Great Beimonte just figure out for 


yourself the number 
of people who attend —or, if you prefer, the number of beasts 
killed each year. And the money that’s squandered! I 
have paid as much as ten dollars to a speculator for a seat 
in the shade at a gala bullfight. 

At 5:30 the trumpets snar] out their official warning that 
the butchery is about to begin. The gates open and, to the 
accompaniment of a military air played by a brass band, 
the gay parade swings into the arena. Somehow, in the 
heat and glare, the pageant never impresses me. The 
picadors, on their tottering half-dead nags, have, to be 
sure, the outlandish picturesqueness of studies in the gro- 
tesque; the picadors themselves look so complacent and 
settled and middle-aged, with their round faces and burst- 
ing paunches; their horses, of course, are mere lattices of 
bone covered by scarred hides. The mule team possesses a 
certain vivid spanking charm; the mules flaunt and toss 
their elaborate plumed headdresses like so many Gabys 
and shake their jingling bells like Santa’s reindeer. 


All Tricked Out for the Occasion 


HE matadors—those creatures of romance and legend 
heroes of novels by maiden ladies from New England 
ah, yes, the matadors! I must admit that they make a gal- 
lant show in their traditional costumes--the three-cornered 
hats, the stiffly embroidered coats, the skin-tight breeches, 
the sheer pink silk stockings and the little mincing ballet 
slippers. No frocks from Paris are more delicate 
than some of the costumes worn by these pirouetting butch- 
ers—primrose, apple green, Nile green, salmon pink, apri- 
cot. All the most exquisite pastel shades are used, as well 
as the more violent scarlets and oranges. The matador is a 
dainty Dresden-china figure. His feet twinkle over blood- 
drenched sand, he stabs to death a bull; and yet you don’t 
see a drcp of blood on the pretty clothes of the young 
warrior; except once in a long long while, when a bull’s 
horn manages to root its way through the ineffectual armor 

of silver lace and velvet and frothy cambric 

At Madrid last spring I watched the terrible encounter 
of the dashing Gitanillo with a bull both wicked and wily. 
The beast seemed to know all the graceful poses of the ac- 
complished torero—the pases naturales, de pecho, redondos— 
seemed to wait for one slight faltering in the smooth tech- 
nic. Gitanillo, on the tips of his toes, struck a stunning 
posture, his entire body bent back in a perfect arc like a 
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taut bow. He held the attitude a fraction of a second too 
long. The bull charged and suddenly it was all over. As I 
sat literally paralyzed in my front-row seat and felt ice 
water trickle, drop by freezing drop, down my spine, 
Gitanillo was being carried out. The triumphant dandy of 
two minutes ago was on his way to the little sanctuary 
that forms as essential a part of every plaza de toros as the 
bull pen itself—the chapel where a priest always waits to 
administer the last rites of the church. Poor Gitanillo had 
in all probability expected to present that particular bull’s 
ears to some pretty woman; but fate had dealt with him in 
a mood of stern austerity, sending ltim out of the arena a 
dying man. 

How fickle the dear public would have seemed to Gitan- 
illo if his consciousness had flickered up into a last stub- 
born flare a few moments later and he had heard the trum- 
pets braying out their summons for the next act in the 
show. For there was a next act on that sultry Sunday in 
late May; and the audience, to use the jargon of Broad- 
way, was soon eating it up. 

The death of a matador doesn’t occur often. Sentimen- 
talists are apt to sigh wistfully over these youths and to re- 
flect on their inevitable carrying off in their glorious prime. 
That is nonsense; you never catch a Spaniard indulging in 
such rubbish. Most matadors go on fighting till they’ve 
passed their glorious prime, and retire at last into comfort- 
able private life when the hisses and catcalls of the incorri- 
gible mob prove a bit disconcerting even to the most 
hardened veteran. 

As time goes on and his limbs lose something of their 
flexibility, the shrewd torero works himself by degrees 
out of the real danger zone in his duels with bulls. He 
modifies his technical feats and has recourse to all sorts of 
clever evasions. Choosing his bulls, he runs in small ones, 
young ones, tame ones. But he can’t fool his public for 
long. They come down on him in no time. Last spring I 
saw one matador given the most tumultuous razzing that 
ever a mere mortal suffered. 


A Real Bull for a Change 


HE moment his first bull of the afternoon came 

into the arena, the excitement began. The beast was 
undersized and the crowd knew it instantly. The furious 
fans waved their handkerchiefs at the governor’s box and 
the air was split with the shrill clamor of hundreds of 
police whistles. A bullfight enthusiast always takes his 
police whistle along, just as an American woman carries 
her opera glasses to the play. The matador accepted this in 
the manner of the villain in a melodrama; in other words, 
he sneered—oh, how he sneered! While his henchmen 
worried the bull and planted their darts in him, he saun- 
tered insolently about the ring, called out a brusque order 
or two, and every so often turned to give the audience a 
glare of withering contempt. 

At last the trumpets gave the signal for the suerte de 
matar—the killing of the bull. The suerte de matar is the 
torero’s big scene in the little drama; he occupies the 
dead center of the stage and must dispatch his bellowing 
victim single-handed. The matador advanced to the 
middle of the arena with the assurance of a hero; 
draping his scarlet muleta around his sword, he struck 
a dramatic attitude. 

Immediately the mob burst into a bloodcurdling 
shriek of execration—17,000 strong, they sprang to 
their feet. I alone remained seated, covering my shat- 
tered eardrums. Hundreds of stuffed leather cushions 
were shied into the ring; every hand in the place had 
become a doubled fist, shaken at the governor’s box. 

Meanwhile the matador went through his ballet 

dancer’s paces, trying to get into the proper posture for 
the death blow and dodging missiles at the same time. 
I honestly believe that if the beleaguered governor 
hadn’t surrendered at the crucial moment, that Sab- 
bath gathering would have tumbled over the barrier in 
a mass and lynched the torero. The governor did 
surrender. At his order, two steers were whipped out 
into the ring from the pen; they trotted about flirta- 
tiously, gave the bull several effeminate come-hither 
glances and at last coaxed him off the scene at their 
heels. 

The next animal that dashed out of the pen, snort- 
ing and tossing his angry head, was a man-sized bull. 
The matador shrugged and swore a few Spanish oaths. 
This was assuredly not a beast of his picking, but he 
must needs go through with it. The crowd quieted 
down. During the suerte de matar they contented 
themselves with venomous hisses. The matador 
stabbed the poor brute several times before he got 
him down. 

The bull, dragged out by the jingling mule team, 
got a tremendous hand. Thus the crowd showed in 
what quarter its sympathy and admiration lay. 
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If ever in the world you can find pure criticism—cold, 
razor keen, merciless—it’s in Spain at a bullfight. That to 
me is the absorbing thing about the whole game. We 
Americans wallow in sentimentality about our heroes and 
heroines—except in moments of forgetfulness during a 
prize fight. 

To your bullfight fans, no man is a hero; even the in- 
credible Belmonte has to make his reputation all over again 
each time he tackles a bull. Every person in the gallery-— 
whether man, woman or six-year-old child—knows the 
technic of the art right down to the ground. If a torero 
does a perfect thing, no matter how delicately, how almost 
imperceptibly, a savage war whoop of joy greets him; let 
him falter once in his dainty footwork and the police whis- 
tles shrill out their hysterical scorn. 


The Brutal But Graceful Art 


E’RE apt to think that a Spaniard sits through a 
bullfight only to gorge his insatiate blood lust; I 
must say for him that he relishes even more than the kill- 
ing the exquisite grace of the torero’s cloak play. Of all 
the saucy and audacious tricks in the fighter’s repertoire, 
my favorite is—well, to be quite honest, I’ve forgotten the 
name of it. This is the way it’s done, anyhow: Having 
teased and then stupefied the sluggish brain of the bull 
by lightning-quick manipulations of his red cape, the torero 
all at once turns his back squarely on the beast, twirls the 
cape deftly over his arm, and, letting it fall in graceful folds, 
saunters away, hand on hip, as if he were out for a stroll on 
the boulevard. The whole action takes just a few seconds, 
and it’s as astonishing technically as the famous leap Nijin- 
sky used to make through the window in the Rose Lover. 
Oh, I tell you, you can’t make a painstaking study of 
bullfighting and still go on thinking that it’s all mere blood 
and senseless brutality. The Spaniard has created a subtle 
fiendish art, an exquisite and romantic dance, in the midst 
of the shambles of the bull ring. Viewing it in that light, 
you can understand its hold on the race. They learn the 
science of it from their cradles, grow to love the fine points. 
Far from blunting the intelligence altogether, it positively 
helps sharpen their wits and make their vision keener. 

The pernicious part of it will always be, however, that 
this fanciful complicated technic is grounded on that old, 
old blind impulse of blood lust. Those pretty ballet slip- 
pers caper about among carcasses tco unpleasant to 
describe. The graceful dance is a dance of death; and the 
highest art of the torero is shown in the amazing fact that, 
as I’ve said before, he never seems to get his fancy-dress 
regalia or his pink silk stockings spattered with gore. 
Beauty based on butchery—that’s as good a summing up 
as one can find for this gentle pastime. 

And what about the private life of the toreador? 

I can hear a woman reader grumble: ‘‘Surely this man, 
after trying to destroy my illusions about sefioritas and 
making the ridiculous statement that a bullfight isn’t the 
way it looks on my new fan—surely he won’t have the im- 
pudence to say spiteful things about those brave heroes, 
the toreadors!”’ 
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A Capeador, in Seville, Guiding the Rushing Bull 
Past Him With His Red Cape 
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I’m sorry, madam, but you’ll have to prepare for the 
worst. If you insist on keeping your illusions, stick to 
Valentino and Cortez on the screen. The toreador—or 
espada or matador or torero, whichever title may sound 
most romantic—doesn’t live up to the popular yarns about 
him any more than a Ziegfeld show girl does. Weall havea 
slight suspicion these days that there are Follies beauties 
who don’t possess motors and millions in jewels. But we 
still—most of us, anyhow—look upon the bullfighter as a 
national idol. We picture his daily life as rather like this: 
His every appearance on the streets of Seville or Barcelona 
is greeted by deafening shouts from the populace; he lolls 
in his car all day long with his fighting togs on and drops 
golden coins to the beggars; he is always followed by a 
brass band playing the toreador song from Carmen; and of 
course he’s thrillingly handsome. Candor compels me to 
the reluctant statement that that’s just so much gilded, 
frosted bunk. 

In real life the adored espada is not accepted in good 
society; his trains of awe-struck admirers consist for the 
most part of smelly ragamuffins. The inevitable trade-mark 
of his profession, the coleta, or short oily pigtail, in which he 
wears his hair, confers upon him no staggering dignity, but 
rather stamps him as a member of a clan that entertains 
one of a Sunday but doesn’t exist for one on week days. 


A Debut Every Sunday 


S FOR his looks—weil, I will say for him that he pos- 
sesses the neatest, leanest hips in the civilized world and 
that he has a very engaging, half-feminine way of resting 
his hands on them when he walks. He’s a graceful swag- 
gerer, but he’s seldom handsome. Nine fighters out of ten 
come from Andalusia, where in their ragged boyhood they 
have worked on the great cattle-breeding farms; most of 
them have the tawny skin and dry cracked lips that come 
of a lifelong baking and burning by the fierce semitropical 
sun. There’s Moorish blood in their veins too. They forge 
ahead in their profession not because they’re handsome 
devils, but because they’re clever devils. 

The great Belmonte proves this in his own person. If 
good looks counted, Belmonte would never have been 
heard of. 

After such a dreary catalogue of handicaps one has to 
admit that fame for the bullfighter results only from un- 
canny skill, diabolical dexterity, sheer perfection of technic. 
The press agent may help for a while when the toreador is on 
the decline, may bolster him up a very little bit; a name 
that has once resounded through the land awakes a slight 
echo, a reverberation, when it’s written in tongues of flame 
across a great billboard. 

*‘Next Sunday—Chicuelo!” 

The ardent fans, reading that sign, remember some of 
Chicuelo’s past triumphs and decide with a tolerant shrug 
that maybe he’il come back next Sunday; but once the 
clear-sighted mob sees him in action on that particular 
Sunday, they know in ten seconds that he’s not coming 
back. Seeing a sadly settled Chicuelo in the flesh, they 
forget the glamorous past. They don’t say, ‘‘Poor devil, 

he’s not what he used to be. What a pity!’’ Oh, no! 
They rise in their wrath and they give him hell. 

Belmonte has already retired once and returned 
triumphant—triumphant only because he could prove 
to a suspicious populace that he was still the great- 
est fighter of them all. 

The decline and fall of a national hero is a miser- 
ably tragic event in polite countries. You'll find no 
such poignant state of affairsin Spain. The forero isn’t 
anational hero. Every Sunday he makes his debut, as it 
were, before a cruelly exacting crowd. He never knows 
the heartbroken moment of disillusion that comes to 
an American athlete when he fears that the popular 
affection for him is beginning to cool. He is a hard- 
boiled specimen; he hasn't an ounce of respect for 
his equally hard-boiled public. So, when he’s fought 
his last fight and tried his last brazen subterfuges on 
his two-hundredth bull amid jeers and boos, he swag- 
gers into private life, hand on hip, jaunty, defiant. If 
he’s been a superb fighter in his day he’s a rich man. 
Belmonte, by the way, has millions, according to re- 
port. If that’s an exaggeration—we are apt to pile 
up a big man’s earnings into a preposterous heap—at 
least he’s rich. 

What becomes of the toreador after he’s squeezed 
the last possible penny out of the gallant profession? 
Does he go in for politics or have a try at the Spanish 
equivalent of the Orpheum Circuit? The Spaniards 
themselves can’t tell you the end of their famous tore- 
adors for the simple reason that they forget in a week 
that they ever existed. To me, there’s something 
rather admirable about this complete honesty, this 
unabashed hard-heartedness in everything connected 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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4 ie pre-eminence of the symbol “Body by Fisher” 
is founded on gigantic resources embracing more 
than 170,000 acres of timberland, 14,000,000 square 
feet of factory floor space and an army of more than 
50,000 employes. Fisher is one of the largest manufac- 
R turers of lumber, of plate glass and of hardware—as 

well as the largest manufacturer of motor car bodies. 
Fisher closely controls all sources of materials, effecting 
an efficiency of manufacture which is immediately 
apparent in the superior design, beauty and particu- 
larly in the value of every car with Body by Fisher. 
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A Good Car 
Deserves 
A Good Lock 


F YOU want a reliable, simple 

and most sensible guide to 
value in selecting your new car, 
remember this—Car thieves con- 
centrate their efforts on good cars. 
They do not want cars which are 
difficult to sell. Thus good cars 
need the best protection possi- 
ble. Check this up for your own 
satisfaction. You will find the 
genuine Hershey Lock on the 
most successful cars in every 
price class. This is an absolute 
fact and you can prove it. When 
you do, you'll readily see that a 
Hershey Lock—the only lock that 
secures the steering with a hard- 
ened steel bolt—always marks a 
good car—one well worth buying. 


Hershey Manufacturing Company 
4644-4660 West Fulton Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


HERSHEY 


COINCIDENTAL 


LOCKS 


Every son who 

drives Sue should 

. read this booklet — 

+ especially impor- 

\ tant before buying 

\ @ new car. Send for 
it today. 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
with so brutal a sport. One tiny taint of 
sentimentality would make the whole busi- 
ness unendurably shocking. 
There’s no need to discuss at any length 
the more horrible aspects of the bull ring. 
My principal endeavor in this article has 


| been to substitute the unvarnished truth 
| for the usual picturesque fictions. As to the 
| bloodshed, we all know the details of that; 


but no matter how lurid, how riotous our 
imagination may be, the stark facts go it 


| one better. 


I remember vividly one little pinkish 


| horse in Barcelona, not much bigger than a 


donkey, that was served up to four bulls, 
cruelly wounded by three of them and 
finally finished off by the fourth. 

Of all the fights I’ve seen, that one in 
Barcelona last spring was the most fran- 
tically exciting. Somehow, you knew right 


| away that the lid was off. Nothing can be 
| more boring than a listless, apathetic bull- 


fight; on the other hand, nothing can be 
more thrilling than a good one. This was a 


| good one, and no mistake. Advertised as a 





gala eight-bull affair, it lived up to the 
preliminary touting. Of the four toreadors, 
Chicuelo and Gagancho got the wildest 
booing of their stormy careers; Rayita did 
pretty well—the hisses and bravos were 
about fifty-fifty. For Valencia II the day 
was atriumph. He killed each of his two 
bulls with one exquisitely neat stab, throw- 
ing his whole body into the thrust just the 
way Billy Johnston executes his famous 
forehand drive. Both times the gallery 
went mad. As Valencia sauntered around 
the arena and bowed to the applause, fans, 
scarfs, hundreds of hats, even wine skins 
came sailing at him. Gracefully he tossed 
each quaint tribute back to its rightful 
owner. The bull’s ears were presented, with 
a gallant salute, to the girl who sat with his 
heavily incrusted silver and apple-green 
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coat in her lap. She’s Madame Valencia 
now. 

The bulls that day were an uncommonly 
ferocious band; but not content with mere 
innate ferocity, the banderilleros had their 
darts loaded with cannon crackers. “De 
fuego”’ is the phrase, and it sounds romantic. 
It irritates the bull to have darts imbedded 
in him even when they are innocent of gun- 
powder; but the loaded kind drives him 
instantly and utterly insane. The banderil- 
lero, dashing in between the horns, plants 
his pair of fantastically decorated darts in 
the animal’s neck; then, if they are loaded, 
they explode with a series of deafening 
reports. 

Bulls, even the fiercest, have a lumbering, 
clumsy, foolish manner; they lack a sense 
of humor. I somehow can’t think of them, 
usually, as living organisms—rather as enor- 
mously heavy automatons. When the can- 
non crackers go off, however, they quicken 
to a thrilling vivacity, a mad agility. One 
great black hulk at Barcelona, in a cloud of 
sputtering sparks and bursting stars, leaped 
straight up in the air three or four times, 
came down again stiff-legged, then without 
warning cut into a gallop and cleared the 
five-foot barrier of the ring as neatly and 
lightly and buoyantly as if he’d been a lean 
young mare in a steeplechase. 

The panic that ensued was the wildest 
I’ve ever witnessed. Around the entire 
circle of the narrow corridor the bull tore, 
still spouting hot geysers of sparks, still 
bellowing from the loud detonations of the 
exploding powder. The corridor was full of 
ring attendants and candy sellers and water 
venders and urchins. Naturally, their 
presence of mind deserted them for the 
moment. They all started on the dead run 
from that horrible apparition at their heels, 
like men racing along a railroad track in a 
tunnel, with the locomotive bearing down 
upon them. 
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One boy had been balancing a big tray of 
shellfish on his head; he screamed when the 
bull leaped the fence and was immediately 
off at a gallop, the tray still aloft, tipped at 
a crazy angle. The shellfish came down 
around him in showers; he paid no atten- 
tion. At last the tray fell to the ground. 
The child shrank against the fence, con- 
tracting his little body to half its normal 
size; the bull lunged for the tray and sent 
it spinning into the air. The urchin was 
saved; probably he got a sound thrashing 
that night for having been so careless with 
his stock in trade. 

The terrified little boy was soon left 
alone—and infinitely solitary he looked 
too—in the corridor. Everybody else had 
vaulted the barrier into the ring. The bull, 
going all at once half blind and groggy from 
fatigue and pain, slowed down to a labori- 
ous trot and finally came to a bewildered 
standstill. His heavy breathing had the 
sound of rough despairing sobs. The wrath 
had drained out of him; he was ready to 
continue with the show. While the excited 
crowd in the ring piled over the fence again 
into the corridor, a gate swung open and 
the bull jogged meekly back into the arena. 

He and seven of his burly brethren went 
to their eternal reckoning that afternoon. 
It’s strange—but in my native land I’m 
ludicrously chicken-hearted. If I chance 
upon a scrawny waif of a kitten that looks 
hungry, I forthwith adopt it. Once I saw 
a hen murder a duckling, stabbing it with 
her venomous beak, tossing it in the air and 
impaling it again, for all the world like a 
bull with a toreador. I was horrified and 
actually couldn’t sleep that night. In 
Spain, after watching in a single afternoon 
the outrageous slaughter of eighteen horses 
and eight bulls, I slept until eight the 
next morning without dreaming. What the 
moral is I don’t know; I leave it to the un- 
prejudiced reader to find out for himself, 
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except he don’t understand not one dern 
thing about babies. Now you know Effie,” 
she says; ‘‘Effie’s a-going to have babies, 
so the rest of us has got to stand by. You 
give Effie fifty dollars a month an’ me an’ 
Sam will see to the groceries until this here 
storm blows over.” 

Well, Gus growled around a heap, but he 
come through with the fifty an’ fixed up 
papers so’s the girl would continue to get 
it after he died if the ranch was worth that 


| much. 


Couple days later I was a-walking right 


| out front here, an’ I seen Reen a-painting 


the hill over there, the one you was a-raving 
about, an’ I says to him, ‘‘ Reen,” I says, 
“how’s everything a-going?’”’ I reckoned 


| mebbe he’d want to say thank you or some- 
thing an’ this was a good time to get it over 


with without no womenfolks around. 

He looked up from his painting an’ says 
“Fair.” But I could see he meant the 
painting. 

“‘How’s the wife?” I says. 

‘Sleepy all the time.” 

“And the daughter?” 

“Cries a lot.” 

“Then everything is a-moving along all 
right?”’ I asked him. 

“T reckon so,”’ he says but still looking 


| at the painting. “‘Say,’’ he says, “‘ you look 


like you got good eyes. Does this look to 
you like the color of them little flowers over 


| there? I ain’t never seen no flowers like 


them before.” And he put down a daub 
so’s I could look at it. 

“‘Shucks,” I says, “I can’t tell from no 
daub like that. Put it in the picture an’ I 
can tell.” 

“Then you ain’t no good to me,” he says, 
grinning. ‘“‘What I want to know is, is it 


| right before I put it in the picture.” And 


he went on a-painting. 

That was the way with Reen. He was 
that kind of a feller. It’s a seven-day won- 
der we didn’t skin him an’ hang his hide on 
a fence, but nobody never did, 
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Well, time went prowling along like it 
will, an’ me and the hands was busy an’ 
Mary was busy, an’ this here Reen was 
a-using up all the scenery on the place. 
First you’d find him on one hill an’ then 
on another one—him an’ his brushes an’ a 
hunk of bread an’ that there three-legged 
thing that holds up the pictures. One day 
I dern near run a herd of yearlings over 
him, not knowing where he’d be; so when 
the dust settled I says to him: 

“Well, young feller, how’s business? 
How much of this here ranch have you 
sold? Looks to me like you done lifted 
"bout half of it.” 

“T ain’t sold none,” he says. 

“Well, that’s kind of natural,’ I told 
him, ‘“‘the price of cattle being what it is. 
Mebbe you better go an’ paint some oil 
wells. There’s more money in ’em. 

So business is rotten, eh?” 

“I’m not in business,” he says. “I ain’t 
offering nothing for sale. I’m a painter, not 
a dealer.” 

They wasn’t no use talking to him along 
that line. He just didn’t understand. He 
still figured that folks had ought to come 
out an’ buy them pictures if they didn’t 
want to be miserable all their lives with- 
out ’em. 

It was right short after this that I come 
home one night an’ found Mary ’d just 
come in five minutes ahead of me, all plowed 
up in her mind about something. 

“Sam,” she says, “‘there’s hell to pay 
over to the spring cottage this time sure 
enough. That there Effie has gone an’ went 
an’ had twins an’ Reen is popping mad 
about it.” 





“‘Ain’t that just terrible!”’ I says, sar- 
castic. I was a-getting purty tired of that 
young feller. ‘‘Is he a-going to prove that 
Effie forged his name when she sent off her 
order to the mail-order house? If he does, 
that makes it a fraud, an’ mebbe his lawyer 
can force the company to take back the 
goods if they ain’t damaged.” 

“Don’t joke about it, Sam,’”’ Mary says, 
beginnin’ to cry. ‘‘ We got to do something 
for them young people. They’re in trouble.” 

“Ts he a-going to quit her?’’ I asked, 
kind of hopeful. 

“Oh, I hope not,’’ Mary says, ‘“‘’cause 
poor Effie would die if he did. She’s that 
kind. I’m broken-hearted about that poor 
girl.’”’ 

“Well, what is he a-going to do?’’ I says 
to Mary. 

‘He swears he ain’t a-going to paint no 
more,’’ Mary told me, and I had to laugh 
at that. 

“What difference would that make?”’ I 
asked her. 

“Tt’s terrible,’”’ she says, crying some 
more. ‘“‘Poor Effie is so miserable. She 
says he’s got to paint or he’ll go crazy.” 

“He done that years ago,”’ I told her. “I 
can prove it by that there green suit. He 
owes everybody in the county that he’s 
come near enough to get at, an’ they all 
know so dern well that he’s crazy that they 
don’t even pester him with bills. He owes 
for purty near all the groceries I didn’t pay 
for, an’ he owes the drug store, an’ now I 
reckon he owes the doctor again. The only 
things he don’t owe for is paint an’ brushes 
an’ them tarpaulins he puts the pictures 
on. They come C. O. D. an’ he can’t get 
’em out of the post office without paying 
first. I don’t see where him an’ Fffie is in 
any more trouble this week than they was 
last, so I wouldn’t do no _ blubberin’ 
about ’em.” 

“You got to go an’ talk to him, Sam,” 
she says. 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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The “ cross-flow” radiator consists of two side 
tanks, a top tank and a core made up of hori- 
zontal passages. Water from the engine enters 
the inlet tank at one side, flows horizontally 
through the core and is pumped from the outlet 
tank back into the water jacketing. It cannot 


come in contact with the water in the top tank 
until after it has been cooled, and, as a result, 
even though the cooling liquid is boiling when 
it enters the radiator, it is practically impos- 
sible to lose any ———— amount of water 
or alcohol due to high operating temperature. 


2-DOOR SEDAN 


“14 


Coupe - - - - - - $745 
Sport Roadster - - - $745 
Phaeton - - - - - - $775 
Sport Cabriolet - - - $795 
4-Door Sedan - - - - $825 
Sport Landau Sedan - $875 
Oakland All-American Six, $1045 to $1265. 
All prices at factory. Delivered prices include 


minimum handling charges. Easy to pay on the 
General Motors Time Payment Plan. 
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Not only does the New Series Pontiac Six 
offer new bodies whose vividness of style 
challenges the world’s finest cars. Not 
only does it offer scores of advanced engi- 
neering features never before combined 
in a car of such low price. But in addition, 
it introduces an advancement available 
on no other low-priced car in the world— 
that master stroke of engineering genius 
—the “cross-flow” radiator. 


With the “cross-flow” radiator, losses of 
water in summer and alcohol in winter 
are reduced to a minimum with a resul- 
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§ -a Successful Six 
, now winning Even 
Greater Success 
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A Master Stroke of Engi 
-the Crossflow Radtator 


introduced on the New Series Pontiac Six 


neering 


tant decrease in radiator attention—cor- 
rect temperature of cooling water is 
assured—and a sturdier front-end con- 
struction is obtained. 


Engineers and owners unite in acclaim- 
ing the * radiator one of the 
greatest automotive developments of re- 


, 


‘cross-flow’ 


cent years. Yet this is only one of scores 
of engineering advancements included 
in the New Series Pontiac Six—only one 
of a dozen reasons why you should inspect 
and drive this marvelous new General 
Motors car! 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


General Motors Products of Canada, Limited, Pontiac Division—Oshawa, Ontario 








Body by Fisher 
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Well, you know how things like that al- 

ways comes out. I said 1 wouldn’t an’ 
romped around makin’ big talk, but next 
mornin’ I went over to the spring cottage. 

Effie was kind of pale, but lookin’ fine, I 
thought, an’ she grinned at me chipper as 
you please. 

“Look at "em, colonel,” she says. “ Ain’t 
them the darlingest little brats ever 
breathed? Look at them cute little hands. 
And they’re both a-going to have fine fore- 
heads like Reen.” 

I looked at ‘em, an’ sure enough they 
was another pair of Reens, all right. 

‘‘Where’s Reen?”’ I asked her. 

“Down to the creek,” she says. 

“Painting?” I asked her. 

“No,” she says. “Just settin’ there.” 

So I went down to the creek an’ there he 
was a-setting on a rock, playing a saxo- 
phone. 

“They tell me, young feller,” I says to 
him, “that you have give up painting.” 

“That's right,” he says. 

“ Are you a-going to work?” I asks him. 

“No,” he says, “I’ve quit work.” 

“T didn’t never know of your starting,” 
I says. “Do you call painting work?” 

“I do,” he says, and he grinned. Nobody 
couldn’t keep up a mad agin that feller. 

“Well, what are you a-going to do?” I 
asked him, 

“I’m a-going to play this saxophone,” he 
says. “I bought it over in Paris an’ I been 
intending to learn to play ever since then, 
but I was busy.” 

‘How about your family?”’ I asked him. 

“What difference would it make to 
them?”’ he says. “‘I been working hard all 
my life an’ I ain’t never got nothing out of 
it but a kick on the shins. Anybody that 
knows painting knows I can paint, an’ 
what’s more, I been painting too. I ain’t 
been loafing away my time. I been at it 
iong enough now to find out that I can 
make just as much money a-setting here 
on this creek bank a-playing this here saxo- 
phone. I like to set here an’ I like to play, 
an’ it keeps down the racket from the kids, 
so I’m a-going to spend my declining years 
entertaining myself with geod music. 

““What’s more,” he says, “what good 
would it do for me to go to work for wages 
if Effie is a-going to have twins every year? 
I told her not to do that again after the first 
baby come, an’ you can see for yourself how 
much good it done. The only way I could 
work my way out of the hole agin that 
handicap would be to strike gold some- 
wheres; an’ I ain’t no miner, so I might 
just as well play the saxophone. Paint an’ 
canvas costs money, but air is free.” 

Well, I thought that over an’ derned if I 
didn’t begin to see it from his point of view. 
He was that way, Reen was—crazy, but if 
you talked to him he’d make you crazy too. 

“Look here, Reen,” I says, “you ain’t 
never half tried to sell none of them pic- 
tures; now, have you?” And he admitted 
that he hadn’t. “All right, young feller,” I 
says, ‘‘let’s get at this on a business basis. 
You got to get a commission merchant in 
the market just like I do with my cattle. 
Suppose I call a meeting of your creditors 
an’ we take up your case an’ advance you 
money to go an’ get an agent to sell them 
there pictures. How’d that be? Wouldn’t 
it help?” 

“Might,” he says. “Go ahead if you 
want to,” 

“You’d do your best?” 

“Of course,” he says. “I’d of done it 
long ago, but I didn’t have no money.” 

“All right then,” I says, “I'll see that 
you get the money.”’ So I done that an’ we 
shipped him off. Buck Fisher, down to the 
drug store, come purty near backing down 
when Reen showed up in that green suit, 
but I told him a thing like that might be all 
right in New York—might bring a higher 
price for the pictures, so everything was 
O. K. an’ cheerful except for right smart 
quiet cussing by the creditors around train 
time. None of ’em didn’t have much 
confidence, 

Well, Reen, he went up there an’ messed 
around for a couple months an’ signed up 
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with his commission merchant an’ sold eight 
pictures; done right well with ’em. Made 
enough to pay up nearly all his debts an’ 
come back without sending for money. 
Brought back some more paint an’ rags an’ 
away he went back to the range, smiling 
and whistling. Looked like his troubles 
was over for life an’ Mary an’ me felt plumb 
good about what we done. 

Mary’d go over to the spring cottage 
nearly every two weeks. She said it cheered 
her up an’ made her feel like a girl again to 
see Effie messing around with them three 
kids an’ scouring some pans an’ baking 
light bread an’ taking a whack at the gar- 
den now an’ then. She’d even got a tar- 
paulin of her own an’ put in her spare time 
daubing at it, but she said Reen didn’t 
think much of it an’ that discouraged her 
some, 

She said Reen’s technic was so much 
finer it was hard to work in the same atmos- 
phere with his stuff, but me an’ Mary we 
liked Effie’s pictures better ’n his. More 
life in ’em. We'd ask every chance we got 
what was the news from the commission 
merchant, but they never was none. One 
day when I went over with Mary I asked 
about business, an’ Effie, she begin to cry. 

“The ones that had any chance at all,’’ 
she says, “sold like hot cakes. The others 
ain’t a-going to sell. The agent says they’re 
good art, but they ain’t what folks wants.” 

“That’s what I been a-thinking from 
the start,”’ I says. ‘‘ Look here, Effie, let’s 
you an’ me get this commission feller down 
here an’ let him have a talk with Reen. It’s 
no use shipping canners when the market 
wants prime beef animals. This feller ought 
to tell Reen what the market wants so’s he 
can turn it out. That’s what my agent in 
St. Louis does for me, an’ if he didn’t I’d 

get me a new one.” 

“‘Reen ain’t that way,” Effie says. ‘“ He’s 
a-going to turn out art if he goes bust 
for it.” 

“Well, anyway,” I says, “can’t we get 
him down here?” 

“T’'ll try,” she says. 

So she wrote a letter. But before the 
commission merchant come, that dern 
nuisance of a Reen had gone. Yes, sir, just 
picked up his saxophone an’ the hunk of 
bread he always packed around with him 
an’ a old shotgun of mine that I'd left at 
the cottage an’ went on his way. Left a 
note for Effie saying good-by. That’s all— 
just good-by. 

“What do you reckon he done that for?”’ 
I asked Effie when Mary drug me over 
there. 

“I’m a-going to have another baby,” she 
says, and derned if she wasn’t grinning right 
through her tears. 

“Why, dern you, Effie,” I says, “the 
young feller ain’t far wrong. You're a 
fanatic, Effie. You’re both fanatics. He’s 
loco about pictures an’ you’re loco about 
babies an’ the two of you is becoming a 
trial to the community.” 

“Don’t talk so much, Sam,” Mary says, 
“an’ help me get things straight around 
here before that New York feller comes to 
talk about them pictures.” 

So I grabbed a broom an’ got in their 
way while Mary and Effie cleaned up. 

“Do you want us to get out before he 
comes?”’ Mary says. And right then he 
knocked on the front door an’ hollered, 
“Hello!” So I let him in. 

He was a little, round, fat feller with pink 
skin like a hothouse baby, an’ sharp little 
blue eyes that seemed to bother him a heap, 
because he’d take off his specs an’ put ’em 
back on again about fifty times a minute. 
Seemed like them specs had something to 
do with his ears, too, because he wanted 
*em off when he was a-listening, but he had 
to have ’em back on again to talk. Good- 
natured feller, though; just et too much 
an’ hadn’t moved around enough; outside 
of that he was all right. 

““Where’s King?’’ he begins, meaning 
Reen. 

“Gone,” Effie tells him, grinning. 

“Not surprised,” he says. “Didn’t 
think he’d let me talk to him in the first 

place. Never would in New York. But 
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I’m here. What shall I do? Shall I talk to 
you?”’ 

‘Please do,” Effie says. So he pulled up 
his chair an’ begin fiddling with his specs. 

“Now, Madam King,”’ he says, “we will 
get to the business at once, because I ain’t 
got nothing but some minutes to spare. 
Your husband is a great artist, but he ain’t 
never discovered that all pictures ain’t 
hung in museums. People wants them to 
serve a purpose in the household.” 

Which sounded reasonable to me, so I 
moved over a little closer an’ begin to take 
this feller serious. 

“In France,” he says, “your husband 
did some excellent marines. But they 
should each have three sea gulls soaring in 
the blue. That’s all I asked him for—three 
sea gulls. He would not give them to me. 
I cannot sell the pictures. Why do people 
want three sea gulls? I donot know. They 
want them—that’s all.”” This here com- 
mission merchant talked like that—all 
chopped up. 

“Have you one of those pictures?’’ he 
asked her. An’ Effie went an’ got it. 
“Look,” he says, and before any of us 
knowed what he was doing he had a daub 
of Reen’s paint on the blade of his pocket 
knife an’ then made two tiny smears on the 
canvas. “A sea gull,” he says. “That’s all 
I need—three of them.” And derned if it 
wasn’t a purty good sea gull too. 

“You remember the beautiful winter 
scenes?”’ he says, an’ Effie nods. ‘Give me 
a hunter in one of those,”’ he says. “Give 
me just that much hunter’’—and he marked 
off about an inch an’ a half on his finger— 
“just that much hunter and the picture is 
sold. Give me a dog and it is sold—just 
that much dog’’—and he marked off three 
inches. ‘‘ You remember the beautiful surf 
breaking on the rocky shore?” Effie 
nodded again. ‘‘ Give me a little lighthouse 
in that,”’ he said—“‘just this much light- 
house.”” And he picked up the ten-cent 
glass salt cellar that I bought down to the 
general store. ‘‘That’s all,’”’ he says, ‘“‘and 
the picture is sold. These ranch scenes are 
beautiful, but they haven’t enough sky in 
them. King says the sky here is monot- 
onously clear. All right, put in a Belgian 
sky—any old sky, but give me sky and 
depth and distance. Pictures must enlarge 
the room. Will he do that for me?” 

“Sure,” Effie says. “He'll do all them 
things. I'll have him at it tomorrow 
morning.” 

“T doubt that,” the commission mer- 
chant says; “but if you succeed, his for- 
tune is made.” 

Me an’ Mary doubted it, too, but the 
man was a-getting up to go, so we didn’t 
say nothing till afterward. Then I asked 
Effie, I says: 

“‘Look here, girl, how are you a-going to 
get him to do them things? In the first 
place, he ain’t even here, an’ in the second 
place, he wouldn’t never do it if he was.” 

“I’m a-going to do it myself,’’ Effie says. 
“*He’s gone an’ the pictures is all I got. It’s 
up tome. The only thing I can’t do is paint 
some new ranch scenes with more sky in 
’em, but I’ll try to kid him into doing it 
when he comes back.” 

“What makes you think he’s a-coming 
back?” I asked her. 

“Why, of course he’s a-coming back,” 
she says. “Ain’t we in love with each 
other? An’ ain’t he got children here? 
Where else would he be at home? All men 
gets contrary sometimes. He ain’t one- 
tenth as bad as I’ve seen pa. . . . Hand me 
that salt cellar,” she says. “ That’s got just 
the right lines for a lighthouse. I’m a-going 
to work on that right now while the light’s 
good.” 

“You know what I think?’’ I says to 
Mary. “That dern fool girl is a-going to 
win out. You can’t stop nobody that acts 
like that. They win every time.” 

‘“‘Mebbe,” Mary says. “ Anyway, I hope 
so. If he don’t come back an’ cut her 
throat, I think she’ll win out. But if he 
sees them there pictures, I ain’t so sure 
that he won’t cut her throat.” 

“Naw,” I says, “he won’t cut her throat. 
People is always a-wanting to cut their 
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wives’ throats, but how many does it? Not 
one in a million. She’ll win out. I’m all 
happied up about this here visit.”’ 

Effie worked ten hours a day on them 
pictures an’ shipped ’em off, one by one, as 
they was finished. She didn’t dare have 
more ’n one around at’a time for fear Reen 
sure enough would come back an’ find it 
with strange daubs on it. She figured she 
could hide one but not a herd of ’em, so 
they went off fast. She worked right up 
to the time the new baby come. 

Well, sir, you ought to been here when 
that happened. Old Buck Fisher, down 
to the drug store, he says: 

“For mercy’s sake, another one! I still 
got a mortgage on the twins.” 

Everybody went growling around a-telling 
each other how much they was owed an’ 
asking Gus Butler what was he a-going to 
do about it, but poor old Gus was more’n 
one hundred thousand dollars worse than 
broke his own self. Finally Doc Spears 
told ’efn, he says: 

“Look here, I got my duty to do as a 
professional doctor an’ I been a-doing it 
without kicking till it’s got to be a mite too 
much for all of us. Here’s a deserted wife, 
ain’t she? An’ don’t that make it a charity 
case? Can’t we charge this here last treat 
up to the county?” 

So they charged it up to the county an’ 
about two months later the judge allowed 
the bill. The ink wasn’t hardly dry till 
back comes Reen, smiling and cheerful. 

“What'd you run away for?” Buck 
Fisher asks him. 

“So’s not to be bothered with no more 
bills that I can’t pay,” he says. “If I’m 
here I catch the devil, and everybody’s in a 
bad temper; but if I’m gone, why, the 
county looks after Effie, cheerful and Chris- 
tian. That’s why I run away. You been 
purty nice tc her, she tells me, during my 
absence, bui you wasn’t nice to none of us 
before I left.” 

Reen was that way; that’s the way he 
sized up the situation an’ he didn’t give a 
dern about saying so. It struck him as 
funny. They was so mad they was about 
to arrest him once for desertion, but they 
couldn’t on account of him having come 
back. If he’d had any property they might 
of sued, but he didn’t have none. The joke 
was on them. 

And then the returns for the pictures 
begin to come in. That there commission 
agent sure knowed his business. He sold 
’em, allright. Got good money for’em too.” 

“What I’d like to know,” Reen says to 
Effie one day over to our house, “is what 
you said to that idiot. I couldn’t never do 
nothing with him.” 

“What I told him,” Effie says, “‘don’t 
amount to nothing. Most likely the pic- 
tures is just a-selling theirselves. It goes 
that way. Takes time, that’s all. What 
I’m bothered about is what he told me 
about your work.” 

Reen come up a-weaving like a rattle- 
snake. ‘‘ Yes?”’ he says, sarcastic 

“Yes,” Effie says, “he told me that you 
can’t paint sky an’ get depth an’ distance 
into it.” 

“Like hell I can’t!’’ Reen yells. “I'll 
show him! I done it in Europe an’ I can 
do it here. I'll start one tomorrow.” 

And that’s what he done. He’s a-getting 
on fine now, Reen is. They tell me that if 
a cat was to walk across one of his pictures 
with wet feet people would admire the 
tracks. He’s all right now. He got purty 
sore at Effie about them dogs an’ light- 
houses an’ gulls an’ things, but it didn’t 
last long. He says now that them pictures 
don’t represent nothing but a period of his 
development nohow. 

We're all mighty proud of Reen around 
here. Whenever strangers gets to bragging 
about big people they knowed back home, 
why, old Buck Fisher an’ the rest of the 
gang will get down their books an’ show 
’em that Reen once owed ’em money. They 
set a heap of store by them old records. 
Reen’s a fine boy an’ Effie’s a fine girl but 
we had just about all the art colony we 
could use. And the scenery’s all gone, any- 
way. It’s done been took. 
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**4 Band of Men whose 
Sweetheart was Death!”’ 


From every corner of the wor’a they 
came, that valiant band of youths who 
had tried everything in life but Death! 
There were men from sunny Spain, from 
far Argentina, from Fifth Avenue man- 
sions, from the plains of Texas, from the 
downs of England—and each one had « 
past—a story to tell more thrilling than 
fiction. Fearful tragedies, smashed loves, 
lost fortunes had driven them to join 
that daredevil band of war fliers—“The 
Legion of the Condemned”. Day after 
day, high above the earth, they flirted 
with Death, or drove their roaring planes 
far behind the enemy lines to land 
spies—the most hazardous mission of 
the war. “Stepsons of Hell” they were, 
whose only honorable discharge was a 
death certificate! 
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best show in town 
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FAY WRAY and GARY COOPER, Paramount's Glorious Young 
Lovers, in a scene from ‘The Legion of the Condemned”, their 
first co-starring picture. Directed by a man who himself was an 
ace, William Wellman, the story by John Monk Saunders. 


GION of the ‘ 


Another of those great Paramount Pictures that are talked about by every- 
one and remembered for days and days! Popular approval, and critical 
opinion from coast to coast, placed Paramount ’way in the lead on all lists of 
the best pictures of 1927. 1928 hits are even greater! Because Paramount 
goes ever onward and upward, accelerating progress year by year. | Ask your 
Theatre Manager when he is going to show ““The Legion of the Condemned” 


and all the other great Paramount Pictures of 1928. 


* “If it's a Paramount Picture 
it’s the best show in town.”’ PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CorP., Adolph Zukor, Pres., Paramount Bldg..N.Y. 
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Ever-increasing importance is being attached to the label on the can and 
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Go to the du Pont Dealer 
for painting satisfaction 


to the name on the dealer’s store. Thousands now insist on 
du Pont paint, made by the makers of Duco. 


EOPLE who buy paint recognize 

that it is no longer necessary to buy 
in the old hit-or-miss way. They know 
that paint can now be bought with full 
knowledge of what they are getting. 
More and more they are insisting on 
paint that bears the du Pont name. 


People everywhere know du Pont 
quality. Duco, the remarkable new 
finish created by du Pont scientists, 
brought new and enduring beauty to 
motor cars. It has added charm to a 


hundred articles in the home. it 
him work out an economical scheme of paint iit 

mete 

So when they buy paint products, protection. He'will gladly advise you on pet! 

: ‘ mis 

they recognize that the name du Pont just which du Pont paint, or varnish, or Hs) 
: 7. ; > : p fais 
stands for satisfaction, a satisfaction enamel is best suited to produce the most sat- ut 
that can be anticipated. And that is isfactory results. Think of him as the pro- | { 
why, with every passing month, new tector of your investment in your home. Hf 
oy 

fy! 

pitt 
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thousands go to the hardware or paint 
store where the du Pont sign is displayed. 


The du Pont dealer's stock is the 
complete answer to every decorative and 
protective painting problem. Consult 
the du Pont dealer in your neighborhood 
—you can depend on him. 


In your own home, some painting undoubt- 
edly needs to be done. Plan to start it nou 
On the larger jobs, that call for professional 


experience, consult a master painter and let 
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Wild Birds 
a. y ~~ a a PN 


| HAT to 
How will they grow 2 Weve us 


9 bluebird might 
; # ; stump an M.D., 
Trained-or Untrained? =» 3, 2: 
Coburn. She pre- 
| scribes in a twin- 
| kling — bicarbon- 
| ate of soda, and 

should the case be 
particularly se- 
vere, a few blobs 
of olive oil or bis- 
| muth from a med- 
icine dropper. The 
diet is a_ strict 
one— beef tea and 
bread and milk! 

Wild birds that 
make melody in 
the summer fields 
| do not enjoy the 

bloom of health 

and sweet content 

that appear to the 

casual eye. It is 
| Miss Coburn who 
| knows this. To 
| her little bird hos- 
| pital at Sixteen 
Acres, Massachu- 
setts, come feath- 
ered patients 
suffering from in- 
| fluenza, infections 
and indigestion; 
accident victims 
with broken wings 
and legs and fro- 
zen feet; fledg- 
lings, tumbled 
unceremoniously 
from the nest be- 
fore kind parents 
have given in- 
struction in the 
| wily ways of 








N a few short years—almost 
before you realize it—she will 
“put away childish things.” 





Her life will enter a new phase— 








robin that fell al- 
most at her feet 
from high in a big 
maple. It lay 
stunned, but she 
picked it up and 
carried it home, 
where it soon 
came to life and 
developed a fine 
big appetite for 
blueberries and 
bread and milk. 
The bird grew 
rapidly to matu- 
rity. Neighbors, 
learning of her 
success in.rearing 
it, began bringing 
her other nest- 
lings rescued 
from the house 
cat. Bit by bit 
her reputation as 
a skilled wild-bird 
doctor spread 
abroad until she 
found herself with 
a sanitarium 
crowded with the 
sick, injured and 
orphaned. 


Head Nurse 


The young 
robin who started 
it all contracted a 
disease that ren- 
dered her wing 
and tail feathers 
brittle, so that 
they never at- 
tained normal 
length, and as a 
result she could 
not fly. But she 
lived to do yeo- 
man duty in the 
nursery. For 
twelve years she 








| hawks and cats 
and snakes. 
Hikers and bird 
lovers bring the sick and needy to the hos- 
pital. Thematron massages wheezy throats 
with ointments and tempts the appetite 
with salt pork coated with red pepper in lieu 
of amustard poultice. She paints infections 
with antiseptics, sets broken wings and legs, 
| and mothers the orphan until he is wise and 
strong enough to fend for himself. 

“Sick birds are much like sick people,” 
avers Miss Coburn. ‘A heron with an in- 
jured foot can be as crusty as an old gentle- 
man with the gout, while a crippled meadow 
lark will be as good a sport as a wounded 
doughboy. They all have their individuali- 
ties, quite as distinct as human beings, 

| when you come to know them.” 


a brighter, fuller life than any she 
has known—if she is given those 
opportunities that no child should 
be denied 


Music, more than any other form of 
culture, will transform her entire 
future, and brighten it with color 
and romance. And no piano has 
accomplished as muchindeveloping 
musical instinct in children as the 


KIMBALL 


The Kimball, with its sparkling, 
appealing tones, has won higher 
favor with the American home than 
any other instrument; more Kimballs 
are in use today than pianos of any 
other name. There is a vital, colorful 
quality in its tones that quickens 
the growing imagination, and 
makes musical study seem like play. 
















A Bluebird That Wasn't Blue 


“Young birds, unable to fly, make up the 
largest single group of our patients. A ma- 
jority of these will be robins. You know 
how helpless the average person feels with a 
nestling fluttering wildly about the yard 
and the parent birds screaming at sight of 
every cat. Our ambulance answers emer- 
gency calls anywhere within a radius of fif- 
teen miles, and folks seldom hesitate to 
phone. 

“Big water birds like the heron and bit- 
tern are continually getting caught in traps 
set for muskrats, and free themselves at the 
price of a severely lacerated foot. Live 

W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY wires throw other birds to the ground and 

ira: ; ‘s break legs and wings. And then there al- 

(Saaieites 8857) ways seem to be guns that maim without 

x Kimball Hall, 306 S. Wabash Ave. killing. Sooner or later a representative of 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. every species in the locality finds its way to 


Uprights, $410 up, f. o. b. 
Grands, $975 up, f. o. b. 


Catalogs and our nearest dealer’s address 
sent on request 





PHOTO. FROM EWING GALLOWAY, N.Y. ¢ 


An Eagle in Flight, Leaving Her Young Eaglet on the Nest 





us. Thrush, woodcock, junco, flicker, owl, 
blue jay, kingbird, white-eyed grackle, scar- 
let tanager, grosbeak, black-billed cuckoo, 
veery, ovenbird and snipe have all taken 
their turn as inmates, to mention a few of 
those less familiar than the robins, blue- 
birds and song sparrows that flock in on us. 

“Not long ago we had an albino bluebird. 
He was pure white, with almost transparent 
pink eyes. Except for his unmistakable 
bluebird warble he would have been unrec- 
ognizable. He was put in a cage with a 
young kingbird, and the two developed 
such an affection for each other that one day 
when the kingbird escaped prematurely 
the call of the bluebird brought him back 
from a tree top to captivity. For more than 
eight years we kept a European goldfinch 
that had been blinded. Somehow it had 
brokenfromitscage. A collegestudent dis- 
covered it on the steps of a train in adistant 
city and sent it to us. Its song had a melan- 
choly sweetness such as I had never heard. 

“Folks away at the shore in summer have 
even sent us injured sea gulls. Once a civil 
engineer, felling trees for a new street, gave 
orders that all nests be protected, and de- 
livered to us eleven fledglings in one after- 
noon. Day in, day out, we will average 
from thirty to forty birds on the hospital 
roster. Of course there are most in sum- 
mer, but often, when youngsters from the 
last broods reach maturity too late to join 
the Southern migrations, we are forced to 
provide board and room and a warm stove 
through the winter.” 

It is nearly fifteen years since Miss Co- 
burn received her first patient. This was a 


had full charge of 
the robin ward. 
Here, in summer- 
time, ready for any emergency, was always 
to be found a large pan of earthworms. Let 
a fledgling, screaming protest, be admitted, 
and the head nurse would scurry at once to 
the pan and dig out the choicest titbit she 
could find. Then she would hustle over and 
plant it right in the middle of a big squawk, 
with a touch so deft and sure that the young- 
ster would fall silent in stark surprise, and 
wonder if his grief were as poignant as first 
it seemed. In her long service the nurse 
reared more than three hundred nestlings, 
and sent them forth, with a mother’s bless- 
ing, to join the woodland choirs. 

During her workaday moments Miss Co- 
burn teaches in the Sixteen Acres school, a 
little red schoolhouse at a typical New Eng- 
land crossroad, with sugar maples out front 
and lilac and syringa hedges at the sides. 
The bird hospital is close by, a little white 
bungalow beside an alder-fringed pond, 
with mixed woods beyond and blue hills in 
the distance. Here Miss Coburn lives with 
her birds and a companion, Miss Inez B. 
Ingraham. A room off the kitchen, with a 
southern exposure and a sun parlor jutting 
from the windows, forms the aviary. A 
burst of robin bugles greets the ear on entry. 

‘Sometimes they sing so loudly you need 
ear muffs,’”’ apologizes Miss Coburn. “Put 
fifteen or eighteen of them in one small 
room and there’s music aplenty. See that 
red-winged blackbird over there? Living 
in here with all these rowdy robins he’s 
picked up all the robin calls—rather im- 
proved on them, I think, for he seems to 
have a deeper, richer note. He was a little 

(Continued on Page 174) 
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76 Sport Sedan - #1295 


ANIBNUIRN 


POWERED BY LYCOMING 


76 Sedan $1395; 76 Sport Sedan $1295; 76 Cabriolet $1395; 76 Roadster $1195; 88 Sedan $1695; 88 Sport Sedan $1595; 88 Cabriolet $1695; 88 Roadster $1495; 88 Speedster $1695; 
88 Phaeton Sedan $1895; 115 Sedan $2195; 115 Sport Sedan $2095; 115 Cabriolet $2195; 115 Roadster $1995; 115 Speedster $2195; 115 Phaeton Sedan $2395. Freight, Tax and Equipment Extra. 
AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 











Sailors eat Sauerkraut, first, because 
they like it; and second, because on 
long cruises it has a tendency to keep 
them from having scurvy. And the 
same properties in Sauerkraut which 
tend to prevent scurvy, make it a 
valuable preventive of many other 
ailments. 


Science in recent years has been find- 
ing out some very interesting things 
about Sauerkraut. It is rich in lactic 
ferments, the ‘“‘good little germs” to 
which Metchnikoff attached so much 
importance in his famous book on 
“The Prolongation of Life.”” These 
lactic ferments are the enemies of 
intestinal disease. They make Sauer- 
kraut a real health food, a natural 
conditioner and regulator. 


The value of Sauerkraut and Sauer- 
kraut juice in cases of diabetes is at- 
tested by high medical authorities. In 
Ander’s “Practice of Medicine,’’ it is 
actually given first place in the veg- 
etable diet for diabetics. 


In disorders arising from an excess of uric 
acid in the System, Sauerkraut is of great 
benefit. The celebrated Dr. Arnold Lorand, 
of Carlsbad, tells of good results from one 
to two tablespoonfuls before meals. 


But remember, the healthful properties in 
Sauerkraut, as well as its delicious taste, 
depend to a great degree on its quality. 
When you buy see that the label bears this 


Emblem of First Quality Sauerkraut 
cy It is the mark of the 
National Kraut Pack- 
ers’ Association and 
appears on all con- 
tainers of Sauerkraut 
produced by members 
whose pack and fac- 
tory meet the requirements of the Associa- 
tion and the U. S. Government Standard for 
Sauerkraut. Only these members are licensed 
to use it. The Emblem means First Quality 
Sauerkraut—always. The remarkable discov- 
eries about Sauerkraut mentioned above and 
many others, together with 49 tested recipes 
for serving, are given in our booklet ‘‘Sauer- 












kraut as a Health Food.” It’s Free—send for it. | 


Cents Worth of Sauerkraut 
Will Serve 4 to 6 Persons 


1 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio 


Send for lateresting Booklet FREE 








: The National Kraut Packers’ Association - 

5 Clyde, Ohio 

S Please send me postpaid your free booklet “ Sauer- 
$ kraut as a Health Food,” with new tested recipes. 


Name 
Address 


P-24 City and State 
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| don’t love me no mo 


But if the rajah was a citrous soothsayer, 
he was no mean detective. He had a genius 
for thorough and painstaking investiga- 
tion, and in the next few days he probed 
earnestly into the life and letters of one 
Jasper De Void. What he learned intrigued 
his interest to the bursting point. Jasper 
had some social position and more than a 
little money—all cash. Through sheer 
ability—there were some who claimed it 
was bull luck— Mr. De Void had succeeded 
in acquiring the cash surplus of several 
friends. Yet he was slipshod, easy-going, 
trustful, and rather addicted to dumbness. 

Mr. Sahib did not stop his investigation 
with the details of Jasper’s meteoric Bir- 
mingham career. He delved more deeply, 
digging up scraps of information every here 
and there, and in the course of that investi- 
gation he learned of Jasper’s proudest pos- 
session, the ancient and battered typewriter. 

That typewriter infected the rajah with 
an idea and he reported to Jasper that the 
sperrits were at work and that shortly Mr. 
De Void might have the exquisite pleasure 
of hearing himself insulted by the fair Mag- 
nesia, with an immediate result of having 
his engagement broken. 

Jasper was eager but doubtful. He fan- 
cied that sperrits were taking their time 
about helping him, and he wasn’t at all cer- 
tain that Miss Jones was not impervious to 
anything so intangible as other-world in- 
fluences. So far he could see no change in 
her manner. She dominated him absolutely 
and was arbitrary and dictatorial in her de- 
mands upon him. A proud, unyielding 
woman, fond of a quarrel. 

And then one night, when low-hanging 
clouds scudded across the face of an un- 
smiling moon, the Rajah Nabob Sahib got 
busy in a most unoccult way. Making sure 
that Jasper was safely in his room at Sally 
Crouch’s Cozy Home Hotel for Colored, the 
soothsayer admitted himself into Jasper’s 
office with a skeleton key. He selected a 
sheet of Jasper’s letter paper, slipped it un- 
der the platen of Mr. De Void’s machine 
and gave himself over to the agony of au- 
thorship. 

One hour later he withdrew the paper 
from the machine and gazed pridefully at 
his handiwork: 


miss Magnesia jonEs 
biRMingham? alabAma 


ResPected lAdy* 

I think iT is abOut time sumbody tolD you 
that you had beTTer not get so hi-hat. hoNesT, 
the way you treaT me you would tHink i was a 
Bum and noT youre fiyyansay. 

wHo the he-li are you that you shouLd treaT 
me that way. iask yOu. yOu are nothing buT a 
cheep actress anD noT so good at thaT. 

if yOu think you can kEEp on geTTing away 
with sUch you are all rong. iN my pinion yOu 
aint even gOOd lOOking so what dO yoU say 


about that. 
yRs. Resptvly. 
JASPER DE VoID 


This highly unchivalrous letter was duly 
stamped and dropped into the local letter 
chute at the great white post office on Fifth 
Avenue. 

The following morning Mr. Jasper De 
Void received a phone call. He recognized 
the voice of the fair Magnesia, but it was 
not the tone to which he was accustomed. 
It was bitter yet freighted with tears. 

“Oh, Jasper,” she accused, ‘“‘y-y-you 
’ ” 

“Says which?” 
“Says you don’t love me, or you never 


| could of done such.” 


Mr. De Void’s heart beat high with hope. 
“Now listen at me, Magnesia ——”’ 
“T ain’t gwine make no mo’ talk with 


| you, an’ I don’t want to see you again, 





never.” 

The receiver clicked at the other end and 
Mr. De Void stared raptly into the round 
aperture of the transmitter. Then he did a 
thing which was very queer for a supposedly 
ardent lover. He rose and solemnly exe- 
cuted three steps of a double shuffle. Then 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


he remarked to the four walls of his of- 
fice: ‘Glory hallelujah!” And immedi- 
ately thereafter he walked blithely down 
the street to Bud Peaglar’s Barbecue Lunch 
Room & Billiard Parlor, where he inhaled a 
bowl of Brunswick stew and munched a 
helping of barbecued pork with noisy gusto. 

Magnesia Jones was through with him! 
The Rajah Nabob Sahib had worked effi- 
ciently. Occultism had done what material 
effort could not hope to accomplish. Jasper 
grinned to himself as he fancied how startled 
she must have been when influences from 
another world got busy. 

“Dawg-gone it!’’ he chuckled. “I bet 
she di’n’t even know what was happenin’ to 
her. Sperrits sayin’ that she had got to call 
me up an’ bust things off. Sperrits makin’ 
her do what she didn’t want. Hot ziggity 
dam! Ol’ Mistuh Sahib is some baby!” 

Business of a pressing nature summoned 
Mr. De Void to Bessemer and he traveled 
to that suburban city in a rickety old auto- 
mobile which remained to him from an ex- 
cursion into the taxicab business. Once in 
Bessemer, he discovered that a certain pet 
enterprise was not flourishing. Things were 
at sixes and sevens and demanded his per- 
sonal and immediate attention. He pro- 
cured a room on First Avenue and remained 
for three days, and hence heard no rumors 
of what was transpiring in Birmingham. 

After the first flush of her righteous in- 
dignation had cooled off—after the initial 
sting of being jilted had passed away— Miss 
Magnesia Jones found herself possessed of a 
cold white anger. For the first time in her 
life a colored gentleman had presumed to 
say unpleasant things about her. She be- 
came affected with an overpowering desire 
to see manslaughter performed, with Mr. 
De Void as the slaughteree. She forgot 
everything save her passion to avenge this 
insult. She even mentioned some of her 
troubles to Sis Callie Flukers, the attenu- 
ated spinster in whose eminently respectable 
home she boarded. 

Sis*Callie told Florian Slappey at the very 
first opportunity, and between them they 
spread the news through Darktown. The 
dusky citizenry gasped. Such crudity! 
Didn’t Jasper have no sense at all—break- 
ing things off thataway? 

Friends came to console with the pros- 
trated and furious Magnesia. Two or three 
declared that they simply wouldn’t stand 
for it if they was her. They impressed this 
thought upon her, with the result that she 
sat down and indited a letter to her brother, 
who was temporarily resident in Memphis. 
To her brother, Magnesia told details of the 
ignominy she was suffering. She inclosed 
Jasper’s letter. She explained that the 
honor of the Jones family was at stake and 
declared that it behooved Alton to come 
home and perform a trifling job of exter- 
mination. 

Furthermore, Magnesia made no secret 
of the fact that she had communicated with 
her brother. Those who knew Alton Jones 
stuck tongue in cheek and shook their heads. 
Wise man, Jasper, to vanish from Birming- 
ham after starting something which in- 
volved Alton. Must have heard what sort 
of a gentleman Magnesia’s brother. was. 

Many in Birmingham knew. Alton Jones 
was more than six feet in height and almost 
that broad. He had a bullet head, snake 
eyes, an oak-tree spread of shoulder, and 
muscles like steel springs. He possessed 
also a genuine fondness for mortal combat, 
this affection being largely due to the fact 
that he invariably came off first best. 

Coupled with Alton’s massive physique 
was a not inconsiderable athletic skill. He 
had, for a brief time, been a professional 
pugilist, addicted to slaughtering oppo- 
nents in sanguinary preliminaries. Later 
he had tried wrestling, with results disas- 
trous to those pitted against him. Human 
bones snapped under the application of Al- 
ton’s strength. 

Mr. Jones was fond of his sister and inor- 
dinately proud of her. She had done much 
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to elevate the name of Jones. She was an 
actress—a movie actress—and her face 
smiled down on hundreds of thousands of 
persons from silver screens all over the 
country. Mr. Jones bought a ticket to Bir- 
mingham and arrived hot, dusty, tired and 
thirsting for Jasper’s gore. 

His noisy advent occasioned much gossip 
and brought an acquisitive gleam to the 
professional eye of Keefe Gaines, the genial 
and enterprising undertaker. But Jasper 
was nowhere about, a circumstance which 
caused Birmingham to agree that he was 
not entirely insane. They did not know 
that Mr. De Void was happily browsing 
about Bessemer, putting his business affairs 
shipshape and blithely planning to return 
to the cyclone which awaited him at home. 

Word of Alton Jones’ arrival came duly 
to the keen ear of Rajah Nabob Sahib. That 
gentleman considered the matter. It oc- 
curred to him that the wise man leaves no 
stone unturned. He had a haunting fear 
that the object of Alton’s mission might 
merely be to patch up the difference exist- 
ing between his sister and Jasper De Void. 
And so the rajah made a last grand ges- 
ture—a move which was calculated to 
insure absolutely against any reéstablish- 
ment of amicable relations between Mag- 
nesia and Jasper. 

He visited Mr. De Void’s office and once 
again busied himself with the task of letter 
writing. This missive was addressed to Mr. 
Alton Jones. It was written with carefree 
abandon and a superb indifference to the 
effect it might have upon Jasper De Void. 
After all, Mr. Sahib’s job was to break off 
the Jones-De Void engagement, for which 
task he was to receive an additional seventy- 
five dollars; and if the methods employed 
were not exclusively spiritistic, at least Jas- 
per did not know and Jasper was the gentle- 
man supposed to do the paying. 

Rajah Nabob Sahib stared with pride at 
this letter to Alton Jones. It was written 
with a fine lack of restraint. “I reckon,” 
murmured the rajah beatifically, “that is 
gwine fix things all right.” 

The letter was delivered to Alton Jones 
the following morning as he sat with his sis- 
ter at the breakfast table. He opened it 
slowly and read with pop-eyed astonish- 
ment. He extended the damning document 
to Magnesia. “Read that!’ he howled. 
“Read that thing, gal!” 

Magnesia read: 
deRe sIr 

wHo do you think yOu are goiNg to lick anny 
hOw. You arE notHing but a Big 4 flusher 
aNd if yoU come fOOling arouNd me you arE 
goiNg to happen to a accident. 

Yrs. 
JASPER DE VoID 


The fury of Mr. Alton Jones rocked Bir- 
mingham. It reverberated through the 
city and echoed to the farthest corners. It 
caused the timid to tremble and the most 
brazen to blanch. 

Mr. Jones declared loudly, publicly and 
frequently that he was going to commit 
a complete and thorough job of annihila- 
tion on the lanky person of Mr. De Void. 
He stamped through the city, visiting Jas- 
per’s customary haunts. His big shoulders 
swayed aggressively, his hamlike fists were 
clenched and he shouted that he wanted 
Jasper now and immediately. 

Rajah Nabob Sahib happened to be din- 
ing in Bud Peaglar’s place on the occasion 
of Alton’s second visit. He gave ear to the 
rumblings of the big man and decided that 
if he didn’t act with dispatch he’d be forced 
to file his seventy-five-dollar claim with the 
administrator of the De Void estate. There- 
upon he conducted further investigation 
and learned that Jasper was in Bessemer. 
He boarded an interurban car and traveled 
to that smoky, bustling suburb. The task 
of locating Mr. De Void was not difficult, 
and the rajah stated his business. 

“Ise finished spiritilizin’ Miss Jones,”’ he 
declared. “The on’iest thing she has got fo’ 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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Multiple Protection 
} with Timken Bearings 


Through the fiery port-holes of a Timken 
“continuous furnace”’ he helps to process 
Timken steel into Timken Bearings. They 
} are made of the most wear-resistant material 
ever known for the purpose. And they have 
the exclusive combination of Timken tapered 
construction and Timken POSITIVELY 
ALIGNED ROLLS. So they protect against 
side-thrust, and torque, and shock, and speed, 
as well as against friction. 








That is the multiple protection you get by 
insisting upon a Timken-equipped car, truck 
or bus. In Timken-equipped transmissions, 
differentials, pinion or worm drives, rear 
wheels, front wheels, steering pivots and fans 
you have the utmost assurance of silence, sim- 
plicity, freedom from attention, and long life. 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
you now is hate, an’ you owes me seventy- 
five dollars cash money.” 

“Dawg-bite if you ain’t right,” answered 
Jasper. But he was canny. “I ain’t shuah.” 

“‘Call her on the telephone, brother. Call 
her up an’ ask is you popalar with her.” 

Mr. De Void called the number of Mag- 
nesia’s boarding house. She was summoned 
to the phone. “Honey ———” he started. 

“Who you is?” came a voice of ice. 

“This is yo’ Jasper.” 

What the lady said the eagerly watching 
rajah did not know, but he saw an expres- 
sion of bewilderment cross Jasper’s face, 
follewed by an ecstatic smile. He placed 
the receiver gently on the hook and ap- 
proached his benefactor. 

“Tse a son of a gun if you ain’t a wow, 
Brother Sahib. That gal is plumb annoyed 
at me.” 

“You owes me -—— 

“Shuh! Heah’s yo’ seventy-five dollars, 
an’ it’s cheap at the price.”” Mr. De Void 
extended his hand. “I sholy is grateful to 
you, brother.” 

“Man, you don’t know how grateful you 
ought to be!” 

“Yes, I does. An’ if you ever needs a 
recommend -——”’ 

Mr. Sahib returned to Birmingham and 
cautiously made his preparations for a sud- 
den and complete exodus. He felt that he 
had tilled a fertile field but that no more 
crops were coming his way. Other cities 
beckoned. 

The following night Jasper borrowed a 
ride to Birmingham on a truck driven by a 
Bessemer boy. They drove into the city 
through West End and thence along Avenue 
F, on which broad street was situated Callie 
Flukers’ boarding house. It was Jasper’s 
idea to drop in at Sis Callie’s and end his 
engagement happily by securing the ring he 
had given Magnesia. 

Near Tittisville, Mr. De Void heard his 
name being shouted on the night air. The 
truck driver halted his steed and Jasper 
turned to face an elegant slim figure which 
was running toward him. Florian Slappey 
was dressed to the ultimate—gray hat, gray 
silk shirt and gray spats. But he was not 
his customary insouciant self. His eyes 
were distended and it was obvious that he 
was laboring under intense excitement. 

“Jasper,”’ he called hoarsely, “I craves 
to make talk with you.” 

Mr. De Void hesitated. He was some- 
what doubtful of Florian. In the past, Mr. 
Slappey had made two signally unsuccess- 
ful attempts to separate Jasper from a 
goodly portion of his cash capital, and so 
the colored gentleman from Dothan was in- 
clined to scrutinize advances from the dap- 
per one with a critical and fishy eye. 

Florian stamped his foot. “Git down 
offen that truck, long boy! Does you con- 
tinue sittin’ up there under that arc light 
you is libel to suddenly become ain’t.” 

His manner was so impressively earnest 
that Jasper decided to take a chance. He 
bade his Bessemer friend farewell and joined 
Mr. Slappey. That overwrought young 
fashion plate escorted Jasper to a corner 
which was both dark and deserted. Then 
Florian swung on the other. “Fool what 
you is!” ; 

Mr. De Void blinked. ‘How come you 
to call me fool, Florian?”’ 

* *Cause this is the fust time I ever hada 
chance to talk to a suicide befo’ he done it.” 

“Foolishment what you utters.” 

“Yah, an’ foolishment what you does. 
Dawg-gone, Jasper, until yestiddy I 
thought you had maybe one li’!’ brain in yo’ 
haid. But now 4 

Mr. De Void was inclined to become 
resentful. Florian was far from complimen- 
tary. Also he spoke with a disturbing pas- 
sion: “Splain to me, Florian. You talks 
much but says nothin’.”’ 

“All right, I'll spiain. An’ I’ll say fust 
off, Jasper, that I know good an’ well us 
ain't never been such awful good friends. 
S’far’s that goes, Ise thoo. Twice I tried to 
trim you an’ twice I got trum. I know when 
Ise licked. Which is how come me to think 
of savin’ yo’ life.” 
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“Savin’ my —— What you talkin’ 
*bout?” 

“You know durn good an’ well what I 
discusses.”’ 

“T don’t, honest.” 

“Hmph!” —sarcastically. “I reckon you 
don’t know that Magnesia Jones is so sore 
at you she’d mos’ likely chew yo’ haid off if 
she got a chance.” 

A broad grin split Jasper’s lips. “Sholy I 
know that, Florian. It’s the happiest thing 
I is about.” 

“Oh, gosh! You idjit! Well, I asks you 
somethin’ else: Did you ever heah tell of 
Magnesia’s brother Alton?” 

“What used to be a fighter an’ a wrastler? 
Magnesia tol’ me ’bout him.” 

Florian stared at the tall man in amaze- 
ment. Was it possible that Jasper possessed 
such mighty physical courage, or was he 
simply an undiluted idiot? ‘Alton is in 
town,” he announced, “‘an’ he’s lookin’ fo’ 
you!” 

“oe Oh a 

For the first time Jasper appeared im- 
pressed. This condition was unexpected 
and worth pondering. Florian regarded 
him with genuine concern. It was one thing 
to make attempts against a man’s cash, but 
quite another to stand by and see that per- 
son sent to a cemetery. 

““How come you ever to write them let- 
ters, Jasper? Fo’ gosh sake tell me that!” 

“Which letters, Florian?” 

“Them two. The one you written Mag- 
nesia was bad enough, but then to foller it 
up with that terrible one to Alton—that 
wasn’t no diff’ent fum swallerin’ a bullet 
which has just been shot out of a gun.” 

It dawned upon the unnimble brain of 
Jasper De Void that there were certain 
circumstances with which he was grossly 
unfamiliar. Florian talked intimately of let- 
ters—and he had written no letters. Jasper 
asked for an explanation and received one— 
a vivid, graphic recital of the missives 
which had aroused Magnesia and her mili- 
tant brother to homicidal wrath. At the 
conclusion of Florian’s story Jasper’s brain 
was whirling. He found himself staring 
through a haze into a land of blossoming 
lilies and twanging harps, and he knew that 
he had pressing business elsewhere, 

“T got to go, Florian.” 

“Where?” 

“Got to see somebody. It’s impawtant.” 

“A’right.” Mr. Slappey shrugged. “I 
has done you a good turn, Jasper, ’cause I 
don’t crave to see you git kilt. But this 
much I adwises: Was I you I’d carry a 
shadow with me so’s I'd never be wisible. 
Alton Jones is combin’ this town fo’ you, 
an’ once he gits them big han’s on yo’ pus- 
son, they ain’t gwine be nothin’ but one 
sqush, like a grape, an’ you will be listenin’ 
to a concert by the Angel Gabriel.” 

Jasper thanked his friend and departed. 
He moved across to Avenue G and came 
eventually—by a marvelously circuitous 
route—to the domicile of Rajah Nabob 
Sahib, who “‘sees all, knows all, no matter 
how difficult.” 

The rajah experienced a moment of con- 
sternation as the tall figure of Jasper sidled 
through the door frame. He gave a quick 
glance at the countenance of Mr. De Void 
and was instantly reassured. Jasper ex- 
hibited terror and wonder, but no anger. 

“Rajah,”’ he murmured, ‘somethin’ hor- 
rid has happened.” 

“Huh? Wha’s that you says with yo’ 
mouf?”’ 

“You done too much, Mistuh Sahib. 
You sholy did.” 

““How come?” 

“It was all right to make Magnesia sore 
at me, Mistuh Sahib, but, by golly, you 
hadn’t ought to of wrote them letters.” 

The mighty soothsayer assumed an atti- 
tude of injured innocence. ‘‘ Which let- 
ters?” 

“Them letters which you written to Mag- 
nesia an’ her brother which my name was 
signed to.” 

Rajah Nabob Sahib did some lightning 
thinking. It occurred to him that never in 
all his career had he met a person so colos- 
sally gullible as Jasper De Void. He placed 
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hands on hips and surveyed his visitor with 
mighty disdain. 

“Fool what you is, Jasper.” 

“ Huh?” 

“Tdjit! I never written no letters.” 

“No?” Jasper pondered. “Two letters 
sholy was wrote, an’ if you didn’t, who 
did?” 

The rajah sneered. “‘ Who you reckon?” 
he asked. 

“Dunno. Who?” 

“rout” 

“What?” 

“You written them two letters,” rasped 
the seer. “You written them yo’se’f with 
yo’ own hands on yo’ own typewriter.” 

“Craziment what you talks. How come 
I woul’n’t know if I wrote letters? An- 
swer me that.” 

“*Cause this way, Jasper: You forget 
that I is the champeen cuilud clairvoyant 
of the world. You forget that I is a graduate 
of the India Occult School with a diploma 
an’ ev’ything. When you tol’ me to git 
busy, I got. I went into a trance an’ oc- 
culted all over the place. I talked with 
sperrits an’ I tol’ them to make Magnesia 
sore at you. I reckon them sperrits just 
nachelly flied over to the hotel while you 
was sleepin’ an’ they gotten you to yo’ of- 
fice an’ made yo’ fingers write them two 
letters.” 

“But woul’n’t I know I done it, rajah?”’ 

“Suttinly not. You don’t understan’ oc- 
cultology, Jasper. The mind of man is di- 
vided into two states—the subconscious an’ 
the unconscious. When you is awake you 
is subconscious an’ when you sleeps you is 
unconscious. An’ durin’ the unconscious 
state is when sperrits gits in their best licks. 
You does things then that nobody knows 
nothin’ ’bout—least of all you. Tha’s when 
you written them two letters.” 

Jasper swayed uncertainly on the balls of 
his great feet. His jaw was sagging and a 
sensation of prodigious misery was upon 
him. “I—I reckon I ain’t got nobody to 
blame but myse’f,’”’ he admitted. ‘But 
that sholy don’t make dyin’ no easier.” 

Regarding Mr. De Void through half- 
closed eyes, the rajah became aware of the 
fact that his work was not entirely finished. 
“This,” he declared positively, “is a situa- 
tion requirin’ the services of a fust-class oc- 
culter.” 

A gleam of hope shot into Jasper’s eyes. 
oe Yeh?” 

“Sholy. I soothsayed an’ brung this 
condition about. Wha’s to prevent me fum 
reversin’ that occulting an’ causin’ Alton 
Jones to forget that he is sore at you?” 

“Oh, lawsy! Could you really?” 

“I could—sure. But believe me, Jasper, 
it ain’t no ord’nary job. Nothin’ but a fust- 
class occulter could git away with it, an’ the 
price ain’t cheap.” 

“TI don’t care ’bout money. Cash ain’t 
no good to a cawpse.”” 

“Fine! Fo’ three hund’ed dollars I gits 
you an’ Alton to be friends.” 

“Man, tha’s a lot of cash!” 

“Tf it’s too much, then you hadn’t ought 
to do it. Fo’ the same amount you can buy 
yo’se’f a nice fun’ral, with music an’ ev’y- 
thing.” 

Jasper moved to the window, where he 
stared out into the night. The shadows un- 
der the trees seemed to move, as though 
danger lurked. After all, Mr. De Void was 
very fond of the world and considered it a 
good place in which to reside. He spoke 
without turning: “I pays you the th’ee 
hund’ed dollars, rajah. But I don’t pay it 
until after Alton Jones an’ me is friends 
again.” 

The rajah argued and stormed, but Jas- 

per was not to be shaken. “I craves this 
occulting C. O. D., Mistuh Sahib, an’ I 
ain’t gwine pay no other way.” 
* The soothsayer made the best of a doubt- 
ful bargain. He talked long and earnestly 
with Jasper, and between them they de- 
cided on an excellent hiding spot for the 
harassed gentleman. 

Jasper slipped off into the night, doubt- 
fully hopeful and afflicted with an attack of 
thought. Things had happened too swiftly 
and terribly for him. He hadn’t been able 
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to piece things together. He moved across 
Red Mountain into the fastnesses of Shades 
Valley. The night was dark and dreary; 
the trees moaned and sighed; automobiles 
screeched past and frightened the lone, 
gangling pedestrian. He walked toward his 
hiding place and he thought—and thought. 

Meanwhile, back in the city, the Rajah 
Nabob Sahib was also engaged in thinking. 
He found himself faced by an almost impos- 
sible task and he regretted keenly the pro- 
fessional enthusiasm which had prompted 
him to write the letter to Alton Jones. 

The rajah was made somewhat ill by the 
knowledge that in Jasper’s pocket was three 
hundred dollars in cash aching to be trans- 
ferred to him, but that he could not get the 
money without performing the utterly im- 
possible. It was a situation requiring all 
the cleverness and mental skill which the 
rajah boasted. Until far into the early 
hours of the next day he sat in a rocking- 
chair smoking and thinking, and it was not 
until nearly breakfast time that the faint- 
est glimmering of an idea came to him. 

That day the rajah prospected around. 
He met Alton Jones personally and chatted 
with him. But when the name of Jasper De 
Void was mentioned Mr. Jones made his 
opinion so vividly apparent that the sooth- 
sayer trembled. He took that thought 
home with him and brooded upon it. 

Something else happened during that long 
and dreary day. Mr. De Void, securely 
hidden in the woods, required certain things 
from his hotel. He bethought himself of 
Mr. Slappey, who had so thoughtfully saved 
him from annihilation, and so he went to a 
telephone and called that Sybaritic gentle- 
man. Florian rented a flivver and joined 
Jasper in the valley. Between them there 
existed a very genuine respect which gave 
promise of blossoming into friendship. They 
moved into the shadows and talked long 
and earnestly. 

The day following Mr. Sahib visited Jas- 
per to report progress. ‘“‘I soothed all las’ 
night,” he averred. ‘I had a long talk with 
a couple of my pretickeler sperrit friends 
an’ they said they was goin’ to do their 
best.” 

“You reckon they’s gwine be successful?” 

“Dunno, Jasper. I’ll keep on urgin’ ’em 
along.” 

During the trek back to Birmingham 
the rajah gave himself over to intensive 
thought. He had two forces to contend 
with. One was Alton Jones’ immutable fury 
and the other was Jasper’s superb gulli- 
bility. The idea that had disturbed him 
vaguely some time since recurred and slowly 
took shape. 

Mr. Sahib commenced to smile. The 
more he turned the idea over in his mind 
the better it seemed. True, it was an un- 
righteous scheme, but it had a rocklike 
solidity which argued well for its success. 
And that night, his plan perfected, Rajah 
Nabob Sahib did two things. The first was 
to pack his belongings for a sudden get- 
away from Birmingham. The second was 
to pay a formal call upon Alton Jones. He 
was greeted sourly. Mr. Jones was in an 
ungenial mood. He informed the rajah that 
he didn’t mean to be discourteous, but he 
was thirsting for gore and until that thirst 
was slaked there wasn’t a chance for him to 
get in a good humor. 

“Whose gore, Brother Jones?” 

“Jasper De Void’s.” 

The rajah rubbed his hands together and 
smiled bieakly. ‘‘Tha’s what I come to see 
you about, Brother Jones.” 

Alton’s voice rumbled as he towered over 
his visitor. ‘You know where Jasper De 
Void is at?” 

~_ does.”’ 

“Lead me to him, thin man. I craves to 
extinct him entirely.” 

‘Just a minute.” The rajah extended a 
mild restraining hand. ‘‘I asks you a couple 
of questions. Fust off I ain’t aimin’ to be 
party to no murder.” 

“‘I ain’t gwine murder him. I crave to 
beat him up so that they’s gwine cover him 
vith paraffin an’ call him jelly.” 

“Jus’ wallop him, eh?” 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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The Little Weman. G:-P-:A- 


BusinEsSsES may have iheir treasurers, 
their comptrollers, even their boards of 
directors who watch expenditures. By 
careful perusal of charts and graphs, by 
weighty conferences, they determine how 
annual income is to be spent. 

But homes have their wives who do 
the same work in 25 million independent 
businesses, the households of America. 
Without elaborate research, ‘without the 
counsel and the conferences of big busi- 
ness, these executives spend annually 40 
billion dollars. They spend it amazingly 
well, too, though they are not specialized 
purchasing agents any more than they 
are specialized cooks, or interior decora- 


tors, or educators, or furnace tenders. 


Their decisions are governed by the 
welfare of their families. “‘Is this break- 
fast food better for my children to eat?” 

. “Will this davenport and these cur- 
tains, this lamp and this piano, make 
my home a pleasanter place to be?”’ 
“Will this school give my daughter what 


“Would an 


other kind of heating equipment make 


I know she needs?” 


our home more comfortable, more health- 
ful next winter?” 
the questions they ask. 

Always they visualize the ideal, these 
wives and mothers, before they consider 
economies. But they watch for economies 
as few business men do. By aptitude and 


training they are excellent shoppers. The 





These are samples of 


competition for their attention, the court 
The 


purses Is 


ing of their favor, is tremendous. 
way to their hearts and their 
not easy, but it 1s clear. These general 
purchasing agents are readers of advertis 
ing, consistent, critical readers of adver 
tising. It has been estimated that they 
buy more than eighty per cent of all 
advertised merchandise. 

Addressing the women of Americ 
the printed page is an art, but an art 
that can be applied with almost the ex 
actitude of a science. lready it has 
meant the growth and continued success 
of many concerns who manufacture prod 
ucts useful in the business of making a 


home and rearing a family. 
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Now your Fuller Man will show you the only push broom of 
sanitary metal construction, and with all these added advantages: 


(1) A new balance and lightness in will serve you—for carpets, wood floors, 
weight that saves fatigue; (2) long rows tile, linoleum, cement, brick. You will 
of hair and fiber which cover more floor enjoy seeing it and examining its many 
surface; (3) rigid handle firmly held that new features for yourself. 


does not get loose or ‘‘wobble’’; (4) a 


No Obligation 
head that’s reversible without removing 


handle from brush; (5) replaceable rubber To sce this Fuller Push Broom, or any ‘S 
bumpers to protect mopboards and wood- other Fuller help to better housekeeping, a 
work; (6) brush is steel-gript—a patented before the next regular call of your Fuller 
exclusive Fuller advantage; (7) no back to Man, do this: 
hold dirt or to split. "Phone the Fuller Brush Company Branch 

True Economy Office in your city or write direct to The 

Fuller Brush Company, 3558 Main Street, 
- +. and it does its work better, too, Hartford, Conn. (In Canada, Fuller Brush 
as do all of the other scientifically designed Company, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.) Be sure 
Fuller brushes. There's true economy in to ask for new booklet, ‘‘The Cleaning ‘ 
such a brush as this—its long life makes Problems of the Home’. (Sa 


its final cost unbelievably small; and 
every time you use it, it saves you time 
and strength. 
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¢ have a ree 6 é re high clas. 

In vour own home are probably manv We have a real opportunity for a few more Bh class 
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Taking the Pulse 
of a Gigantic 
Artery of Water 


Down from huge reser- 
voirs in the hills, a 
mighty torrent of water 
comes rushing through 
the great main to give a 
city its water supply. 
Like the pulse of a great 
artery, the venturimeter 
faithfully measures and 
records the passage of 
every gallon. 


In order that this ingen- 
ious mechanism may 
render a true account of 
the thousands of gallons 
of water rushing through 
the huge underground 
tubes, its recording cam 
must have a surface 
absolutely even and 
smooth. It is with a 
NICHOLSON File that 
this all important sur- 
face is obtained. The 
choice of a NICHOL- 
SON File for this opera- 
tion emphasizes the fit- 
ness of our tools in work 
where accuracy and 
fineness count. 


Our booklet “ Adventures and 
Uses of NICHOLSON Files” 
will be sent to you if you are 
interested in what our files 
are doing. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
23 Acorn Street 
Providence, R.1., U.S.A. 
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| (Continued from Page 52) 

|  *Tha’s all—plenty.” 

| Good! Nowlisten, Brother Jones. I has 
| got my own pussonal reasons fo’ desirin’ to 
see Brother De Void beat up. Me, I ain’t 
able to do such. So I suggests this to you: 
Tomorrow night at midnight I is gwine have 
Jasper in that picnic grove ’bout a quarter 
mile fum Epic Peters’ road house near the 


| Montgomery Highway. Nemmin’ how Ise 


gwine git him there. Fack remains that I 


| does. You is to come along, park by Epic’s 


| 


place an’ stroll into that grove. Then ——”’ 

“T know what to do then all right,” 
growled Alton. ‘“‘I busts him loose an’ kicks 
him back.” 

“Tha’s it. Tomorrow night at midnight.” 

“You promise?” 

“‘Posolutely.” 

The rajah moved gleefully down the 
street. This, indeed, was a scheme of scin- 
tillant perfection. It was so simple as to be 
absurd. 

The following morning he visited the de- 
pressed Jasper. ‘‘Great wiggilin’ tripe!” he 
enthused. ‘‘Ev’ything is fixed.” 

“‘What you mean—fixed, Mr. Sahib?” 

“The sperrits has been wukkin’ on Alton. 
I was speakin’ to him on the street an’ he 
was sayin’ that he was all wrong about you 
an’ craves to make friends.” 

“Honest?” 

‘Cross my heart an’ hope to be bawn a 
dawg.” 

“Then,” said Jasper, rising, ‘I goes in 


| an’ shake hands with him.” 


“‘Nos-suh! Not yet. You don’t want to 
ack too hasty. Sperrits won’t stand fo’ no 
fumadiddles. Things has got to be done 


| their way. Now listen, I got news that I 


must leave Bumminham tomorrow sure. 
So that requires us to ack quick. I has ar- 
ranged ev’ything. Tonight at eleven o’clock 
I drives by fo’ you. Us goes to a fav’rite 
picnic groun’s of them sperrits an’ I incant 
a li’l’. Soonas I isshuah ev’ything is wuk- 


kin’ fine I gets them ghosses to summon Al- 





ton Jones into that grove, an’ then he walks 
over an’ shakes hands with you an’ ev’y- 
thing is chicken.” 

“But spose ——— 

“Shuh! Foolish! If the sperrits git him 
there at all, it means that ev’ything is all 
right, don’t it?” 

“‘Guess it do,”” murmured Jasper. ‘I 
sholy is grateful to you, Mistuh Sahib.” 

There was a significant pause. ‘‘ An now, 
Jasper, how about the three hund’ed dol- 
lars you promised me fo’ straightenin’ ev’y- 
thing up between you an’ Alton?” 

Mr. De Void shrugged. ‘‘Don’t you 
worry ‘bout that, rajah. I pays it to you 
the minute me an’ Alton is friends again.” 

“But I got to leave town in the mawnin’ 
on the six o’clock train. Bank ain’t open 
then.” 

“‘T’ll send into town fo’ it today,” said 
Jasper. 

**An’ you'll have it in yo’ pocket when us 
goes to the grove tonight?” 

“Uh-huh. I promise.” 

The rajah found himself under a great 
strain to conceal his laughter as he moved 
back toward the city. How perfectly every- 
thing dovetailed and what a clever man he 
was! He reviewed the situation— it was lit- 


| tle short of magnificent in its diabolic cun- 
| ning. 


That night he would conduct Jasper to 
the grove and proceed to sling a séance. 
Jasper would be duly impressed. At mid- 
night the hulking figure of Alton Jones 
| would come through the trees. Jasper, cer- 

tain that the spirits had done their job well, 
| would go smilingly forward to meet his arch 
enemy. 

And then—blooie!—Mr. Jones would 
swing on the unprotected jaw of the unsus- 
pecting Jasper. Mr. De Void would go 
down—perhaps for a long time or perhaps 
| to rise once again. 
| But even if he climbed to his feet once, 

the second wallop from the punitive fist of 
Mr. Jones would terminate hostilities once 
and for all. 


~A File for Every Purpose Then Alton would stamp away through 


| the woods, his honor satisfied. He would 
leave behind him the limp and unconscious 
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form of Jasper De Void. And in the pock- 
ets of Mr. De Void’s trousers would be the 
sum of three hundred dollars, cash! 

“*I just pays myse’f an’ beats it,’’ mur- 
mured the rajah. ‘I sholy does use my 
head fo’ somethin’ more than just to keep 
my spine fum unravelin’.” 

Scarcely had the rajah left Jasper when 
that gentleman went to the telephone in a 
little crossroads store. He summoned Flor- 
ian Slappey and that person rushed into 
Shades Valley in a rented flivver. Jasper 
gave Florian a check for three hundred dol- 
lars and an hour later Mr. Slappey had re- 
turned with that amount in cash. For an 
hour or so the two friends chatted. 

Jasper seemed very happy during the af- 
ternoon, even after Florian had gone. It 
seemed to him that his troubles were about 
to be adjusted. It certainly would be pleas- 
ant to be friends with the pugilistic Mr. 
Jones. And on the morrow he, Jasper, could 
return to his rooms at the Cozy Home Hotel 
for Colored and pick up the loose ends of 
his neglected business. 

He waited impatiently for the coming of 
night. Its arrival seemed unusually slow— 
a gradual shading from gold to red and then 
to black. Long shadows settled over the 
valley, and it was night. Jasper waited. 
He was a trifle apprehensive of the spirit- 
istic aspects of the ordeal, but he didn’t 
doubt that everything was worth while. He 
walked up and down beneath the big trees, 
a smile on his broad lips, his feet kicking up 
little clouds of dust. 

At eleven o’clock Rajah Nabob Sahib 
came for Jasper. He was at the helm of a 
distinctly rheumatic car, but despite that 
handicap, dignity sat largely upon him. 
Twenty minutes later they were at the 
grove. The rajah commenced unpacking 
his effects. First he donned the starred and 
spangled robes in which Jasper had first 
seen him. Upon his bullet head he placed 
the peaked cap. The amazing shoes adorned 
his feet and he announced himself prepared 
for a clairvoyage. 

His next task was to carry a brass bowl 
from the rear of the car to the center of the 
grove. He collected many sticks of dry 
wood and touched a match to them. Over 
the flames he sprinkled a powder which gave 
off a decidedly aromatic smoke. Then the 
weird figure of the occultist commenced to 
circle about the flame, uttering impressive 
incantation: 

Agra, oogra, igloo, pah! 
Hindustanee farmee lah! 
Sperrits hover o’er this pot, 
Singe yo’ tails if it gits too hot! 


The seer then backed away from the 
smoke screen and stood rigidly beneath a 
pine tree. The little fire cast a grotesquely 
large shadow of the gowned soothsayer 
against the background of pine and oak. 
Jasper, thoroughly impressed, desired to 
talk, but the countenance of the entranced 
seer forbade anything so mundane. This 
was a moment of stark spiritism and so 
Jasper held his tongue and wondered why 
his backbone persisted in crawling all over 
his back. 

“Golla!’’ murmured Mr. De Void. ‘“‘Ain’t 
he elegant!’’ Then, as an afterthought: “I 
shuah hope nothin’ goes wrong.” 

But if the clairvoyant’s face was mask- 
like, his soul was singing with glee. He had 
checked up with Jasper on the matter of the 
three hundred cash and he was barely able 
to repress a chuckle at the thought of what 
was going to happen to Mr. De Void as 
soon as Alton Jones should arrive. ‘That 
big dumb-bell is gwine stan’ right still an’ 
let a disaster bust him in the eye.” 

For perhaps five minutes a dead silence 
held. Then there came a sound of footsteps. 
The rajah was grinning inwardly. Into the 
grove there strode an enormous figure—a 
massive, spreading, muscular, overpower- 
ing figure. Mr. Sahib caught the eye of Mr. 
Jones and imparted a wink. And Jasper— 
gentle, trusting, gullible Jasper—walked 
straight into the face of trouble. 

Mr. De Void approached his Nemesis 
with a doubtful smile and his right hand 
extended in genial good fellowship. The 
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rajah’s eyes narrowed and a smile flickered 
about his lips. He waited for the impact. 
But Mr. Jones was apparently not ready. 
He strode past Jasper and approached the 
figure of the gowned and spangled sooth- 
sayer. He planted himself immediately in 
front of that gentleman. And then, just as 
Rajah Nabob Sahib opened his lips tospeak, 
a mountain kissed him. Alton Jones swung 
on the rajah with the trained punching 
power of his two hundred sinewy pounds. 

For the first time in his life the rajah 
went into a trance. Alton Jones stood over 
the prostrate figure of the stricken seer. He 
nudged the motionless body with his foot, 
shrugged disgustedly, then turned toward 
Jasper De Void. 

“Hello, Jasper,’’ he said. 

“‘H-h-h-howdy, Alton.” 

Mr. Jones advanced with hand out. 
“‘Shake,”’ he invited. 

Jasper clasped the muscular fingers. 
““Pleas’ to meet you, Mistuh Jones.” 

Alton grimaced toward the reclining form 
of Rajah Nabob Sahib. 

“‘Le’s us drive into Bumminham, Jasper. 
What you say?” 

“Tse agreeable, Alton—believe me, I is!”’ 

More than half an hour elapsed before 
the rajah became aware of the fact that he 
was not officially listed among those who 
have been and now ain’t. He opened his 
eyes and blinked. He raised a trembling 
hand to his jaw, now double its former size. 
The odor of incense came to his nostrils. A 
great pain throbbed through his head. 

“Oh, lawsy!” he groaned. ‘“‘Mistuh 
Jones sholy made a terrible mistake!”’ 

He eventually returned to Birmingham 
and threw himself on a couch of agony, 
where he spent a sleepless night. Someway, 
somehow, an important cog had slipped. 
The future, seemingly so rosy a few hours 
since, was now drear and drab. 

At ten o’clock the following morning Mr. 
Jasper De Void looked up from his desk as 
a bruised and battered figure dragged sor- 
rowfully into his office. 

Mr. De Void was bright and cheerful. 
“Well, dawg my cats, if it ain’t my ol’ 
friend, Mistuh Sahib!” 

The rajah groaned and sank into a chair. 
“Jasper,” he asked, ‘“‘what happened las’ 
night? How come Alton Jones to pound 
me like he done?” 

Jasper De Void shook a sympathetic 
head. “I ast him that when us drave back 
into town together, rajah. He tol’ me the 
way it come about was that yestiddy after- 
noon he got a letter fum you—written on a 
typewriter—telling him that I didn’t write 
them two letters at all. In fack, this letter 
said you written them other two letters an’ 
signed my name.” 

Rajah Nabob Sahib sat up very straight. 
He stared at Mr. De Void’s guileless coun- 
tenance. It came to him now with horrid 
certainty that Jasper had turned the tables. 
But still 

““Somebody’s been doin’ me dirt,” he 
quavered. ‘I never written Alton Jones 
no letter yestiddy.”’ 

Jasper nodded brightly. “Oh, yes, you 
did, rajah. ’Course you don’t remember 
doin’ it, ’cause you was in a trance when 
you was usin’ the typewriter. It’s like you 
splained to me befo’—you just talked with 
them sperrits an’ tol’ ’em to git busy, an’ 
the fust thing you know they had you 
writin’ that letter to Alton.” 

The rajah had a headache. He wanted 
nothing so much as to craw] into a hole and 
pull the hole in after him. But then a single 
brilliant thought crowded the misery from 
his brain. He waved his hand cheerily. “I 
guess you is right, Jasper,” he admitted. 
“I did write that letter to Alton yestiddy. 
And so”’—he finished triumphantly—“ you 
owe me three hund’ed dollars cash fo’ git- 
tin’ you out of trouble.” 

Jasper De Void rose and stared unhappily 
upon his companion. “I don’t owe you 
nothin’,” he snapped. ‘As a matter of 
fack, you owe me the one hundred dollars I 
paid you first.” 

“H-h-how come?” 

“Because,” answered Jasper, “I has 
again became engaged to Magnesia Jones.”’ 
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stronger than a thousand 


ArGuUMENTS 


| Paint half your house with Devoe Lead and Zinc 
: Paint and paint the other half with any ordinary paint 
{ you choose. If Devoe Lead and Zinc Paint does not 
take fewer gallons and cost less money per job, we 
will make no charge for Devoe. 

If Devoe Lead and Zinc Paint doesn’t wear one or 
two or three years longer—longer and better—we 
will give you free of charge enough Devoe Lead and 
Zinc Paint to repaint your entire house. 












Ask your nearest Devoe 
Agent for complete de- 


at 
tails 7 this offer 











Back of the famous Devoe Guarantee are Zinc Paint. Or ask the nearest Devoe agent 
174 years of paint-making experience and to put you in touch with a painter who 
thousands of the most rigid tests. Devoe standardizes on Devoe. f 
Lead and Zinc House Paint actually guar- D «s lds C ' : 
; . . z evoe & Kaynolds Company, inc. 
antees you the finest possible job—and saves pee _—— ‘ 
; : d A Bs General offices: 1 West 47th St., New York — - 5 
ah money an rhe e im the bargain. The oldest paint and varnish house in America : ioe a = 
Insist that your painter use Devoe Lead and 174 years old... founded 1754 


DEVOE HOUSE PAINT 


AA Devoe Paint and Varnish Product 
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DIFFERENT~WHERE DIFFERENCE COUNTS 


Dodge Brothers Victory Six is a new kind of car— 
different from any other vehicle in the world ..... 
New in the way it is built and designed..... New in 
the things it willdo..... New in the features that mean 
speed—and in those that mean safety... .. A new 
kind of body—a new kind of beauty..... A new kind 
of thrill for a thrill-wise world... .. A lower center 
of gravity—with sensational results... . . An amaz- 
ing simplification in parts and pounds..... An 
epochal new Six within the price-reach of millions. 
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about four or five feet deep—I wouldn't 
want the job of digging it. But a very com- 
forting feeling it was to rub your back 
against the wall and know the Jerries 
couldn’t fit a big shell in there with you. 

The Jerries were laying into this road for 
all they were worth, although there was 
nobody on it. We would hear the whistle, 
and we would duck, and then shoot up our 
heads to see where it landed, and it was 
smacking the road. But they knew some- 
thing, and we looked and saw where they 
had made an unholy mess of two horses 
and a truck the last time they played this 
road. What disgusted me also with George 
for losing his way was when I saw the re- 
mains of camouflage laying beside the road; 
that meant the Jerries could see it. I see 
now where is the Front, and I make up my 
mind I will go the other way ally veet when 
the Jerries call it a job. And just then an 
American ammunition cart comes out of 
the woods, pulled by a mule. 

Well, the shells are being laid down like 
four deuces in deuces wild, and right on the 
road in front of this mule. Does he stop 
and look the situation over? Does the 
driver even want him to? No. The driver 
stands up and lambastes this mule, and lets 
out a thin cry, and there he is in his go- 
cart, spanking the mule and swearing, and 
heading right into dust and flying scrap 
and rubbish. George and I forgot to duck 
with watching him, and we leaned out of 
our front-row places and hollered ‘‘Go on, 
you!” 

He would have got trough, I guess, if 
the mule had given him: good support, but 
you never can count on a mule. This one 
behaved nicely until he got right in the bad 
spot, and then he puts down his head and 
begins to kick it out with the Kaiser’s 
artillery. And the next thing is they land 
on the road right behind the cart, and I see 
the whole thing go sailing. The mule 
gallops off with a wreath of wagon around 
his hind legs, gets caught in brush and 
finally falls down; the driver lays on his 
back in the field, with the collapsed cart 
still under him, and gives out no sound or 
motion. 

““That’s him,” I said. ‘“‘He done good. 
He will get the wooden cross, he will, with 
his dog tag wired on, being that you and me 
have not the giving of medals.” 

We went to try and catch the mule, and 
we passed by this driver. When what does 
he do but turn his head and look at us, 
wrinkling his forehead as if he knew us 
from somewhere. 

He says in a shaky voice, ‘‘ Hey, buddy, 
what comes off here?” 

“You were detonated, that’s what,” I 
says. ‘‘ Listen, can we have the mule? It 
ain’t any use to you, being that you got no 
wagon.”’ I didn’t like to say, “ Being that 
you will be dead in another minute and 
eight seconds.” 

But they got some tough babies in those 
ammunition trains. This fellow sits up, 
flexes his back, makes a few faces, and be- 
gins to make the motions of rolling a 
cigarette. 

“Have a tailor-made,” 
him. 

“For the mule?” he says. ‘‘He’s yourn, 
buddy. May the next Jerry shell light be- 
tween my feet if I take a step after him. 
Be good to yourself for the while you have 
Sue, buddy. Life is short; pick out the 
prunes and leave the dry punk.” 

I said. ‘‘Short for Susan or 
Suzei'te. How come?” 

‘“*Short for Suicide,” he said, getting up 
anc stretching. He went over himself for 
breaks, and then he done some shimmy to 
see if his back was broken where he could 
not reach it, and finding himself fit for 
service, he looked sick and disgusted, and 
said, ‘ Hang it, I'm as good as new. This is 
a fine note. You guys got to go with me.” 

“What for?” we said. 

‘For witnesses,”’ he said. “I’m going to 
a hospital. Wasn't I blown up in the air 


I said, giving 


“Sue?” 
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with a shell? I see lots of guys sitting 
around outside these hospitals in bath- 
robes, smoking cigars and smelling what's 
for dinner, and they give me the razz when 
I go by pushing my mule. Me, I’m going 
to lay around and smoke cigars and send 
for the mess sergeant to think of some- 
thing I'd like. I had a perfect right to get 
killed right there, or much bunged up, and 
I want you for witnesses. Anyway, I been 
feeling pas bon all day, only I would not 
mention it until now, because all our medical 
officer got in his belt is C. and C. pills.”’ 

So we said all right, we would go with 
him for witnesses if he would give us Sue. 
So George and I set out to cut off this 
mule’s salient, like we done with the Jer- 
ries that day and night we rode twenty- 
three hours in a Frog truck into the Saint 
Maheel, but the mule had fast footwork, 
and when he seen we were turning his flank, 
he traveled. So finally our casualty had to 
run him down in the open, straight-away, 
and get the headstall on him. He said he 
would not get on Sue’s back until we got 
near the hospital, because this was no mule 
torideina battle area, he having a wish to go 
and kick the stuffings out of shell bursts 
they made him mad. 

So we four went back on the main stem 
to find a hospital. This takes us away from 
Very, but I knew the topper would be satis- 
fied when he seen our mule. Yes, sir, Sue 
was some mule; the color of a mouse, but 
much bigger -big even for a mule—and 
very strong. 

We fight our way along the main stem 
that runs parallel with the lines, but kilo- 
meters back, and we pass some very attrac- 
tive hospitals—tents, of course. But our 
casualty is very hard to please. He goes 
into these places and asks about accommo- 
dations and has a look at the kitchen, and 
he comes out again and says much obliged, 
but he thinks he will try farther on. 

We want to be nice to him, but he is a 
little bit too particular. You know, soldier, 
there is no comfort in traveling on the main 
stem. Ambulances, rolling kitchens, guns 
and trailers, batches of prisoners, regiments 
moving up, regiments moving back, trucks, 
trucks and trucks, everything moving both 
ways and trying to shove through. 

Getting on in the afternoon I says to the 
casualty, ‘Listen, are you looking for a 
hospital or a hotel?” 

Just then an officer grabs us and says, 
“Are you men with this mule? Then hitch 
him on this wagon and haul it to blazes out 
of here.”’ 

A wagon is standing there blocking 
traffic. The horse is dead and they have 
thrown him in the ditch on top of the 
bacon and condiment cans, the raincoats 
and extra underwear, the spare pants and 
leggins, the knives, forks, spoons, over- 
coats, blankets and Infantry Drill Regula- 
tions. They have not shoved the wagon 
in the ditch, because it is army property 
and it is not allowed to throw army prop- 
erty in the ditch. Besides, there is no 
more room in the ditch. 

“Where do you want this wagon put, 
major?” I said, seeing that he is only a 
captain. There’s a wrinkle, soldier. Al- 
ways give them a step, and they will leave 
you laughing when they say good-by. 

“What the My Goodness Gracious Me 
do I care where you put it?’’ said he, or 
words to that effect. So our casualty 
buckles Sue into the shafts and we climb 
into the wagon, and then we are somebody 
in the world and we can crowd people too. 
We get in an argument with an infantry 
captain who is flat-wheeling along beside 
his topper at the head of his outfit, and to 
him we sang: “Oh, the dirty, crawly in- 
fantry, with the mud behind their ears.”’ 
However, it happens that his outfit halts 
just about then because of a traffic jam, 
and we see a couple of husky sergeants 
looking at us in a serious way and shrug- 
ging the packs off their backs as if going 
into action, so we noticed that the ditch 
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was filled up there, and there was ground 
to maneuver 
we drove over the ditch and out in the lots 
One guy, however, kept after us, and I was 
telling George to jump off and fight him 
for the time being, when George said 

“Why, that is Lieutenant Whoosis.” 
He does not know his name, but he is from 
our outfit, the first battalion. 

So I said, “ Hello, captain.” 

He says, ‘I was waiting there for a truck, 
and I thought I knew you. Where are you 
going’? You're second battalion, aren't 
you?” 

“Back to the outfit,” we said. “‘When 
we evacuate this casualty into a hospital. 
We are from the second platoon of Com- 
pany E, yes, captain.” 


it being a crossroads —and 


“Since I left the outfit to go to the gas | 


school,”’ he says winningly, “I find the 
first battalion is shifted away off here about 
ten kilometers from the second. Well, if 
you are going back to the outfit you can do 
me a favor.”’ But this sounded not right 
to him, so he coughed and said, ‘That is 
to say, I will give you an order which you 
will carry out in a military manner. You 
know Lieutenant Sours, the adjutant of the 
second battalion? He is acting gas officer, 
and I promised I would bring him back 
some of the real stuff from the gas school. 
Seeing you have transportation, you will 
deliver it into his hands; understanding, 
however, that it is a military secret.” 

We drove him back to the road where he 
had been parked amid his goods and chat- 
tels, waiting for a truck. He points out a 
glass container covered with wood and 
about a foot and a half high, and he says, 
“That's it. Put it on your truck. Do you 
know what it is?” 


“We give up,” I said, giving the con- | 


tainer a shove into our wagon. 

“Careful!” he says, turning pale and 
looking at me with big eyes. ‘‘Supposing 
you broke it?”’ He then walked up to us 
and put up his hand to his mouth and 
whispered, ‘You know what it is? In- 
vented by Edison! The worst gas was ever 
used in warfare. Goes through gas masks 
and gas-proof dugouts, through six feet of 
earth or nine inches of seasoned oak, and 
gets its man every time. Kills the grass, 
the trees, the birds, the beasts, in a concen- 
tration of one part to fifty thousand parts 
of air for one and one-fifth seconds. Evap- 
orates instantly; persists for twenty-eight 
days; absolutely no known cure. I’m 


giving you the inside tip on what you're | 


riding, so you will know, if you open that 
container by design or accident, it is going 
to injure your health.” 

“T'll tell you what we'll do,” I says, 
reaching carefully for the container. “We 
will leave this here by the road, and I will 
tell the adjutant where he can find it.”’ 

Supposing anything happened to that 
container, hey, soldier? Don’t monkey 
around with gas is my advice to anybody. 
I had seen too many guys on their backs, 
bubbling like crabs out of water. 

“It’s an order,” he says, and he takes 
our names and addresses. 


So we bedded this container down in | 


some grass and our coats, just like you 
would bed down a dud when moving it, if 
you had no more brains than to want to 
move a dud, and we drove along, but it cer- 
tainly spoiled our day’s pleasure. So when 
we came to a very nice hospital, with a 
mess shack and with no burying detail 
busy in the front yard, we stopped, and I 
said to our casualty, “‘Here’s where we 
leave you, soldier. Thanks for the mule.” 

“Is it the hospital?’’ he says in a heavy 
voice. I notice that he is locking very pale 
and peaked, but I do not think at the time 
that it is because he is sitting alongside the 
container. That new stuff, whatever it is, 
is in glass, like they keep all that stuff, and 
I think it is safe. Well, you know you only 
got to have mustard gas blow on your 
clothes and it will reach right in and rake 

Continued on Page 62 
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Watch This 


Column 
Our Weekly Chat 








MARY PHILBIN 
and NORMAN KERRY in 


“LOVE ME and the 
World Is Mine”’ 


MARY PHILBIN, always 
sweet, always alluring, always 
earnest, reaches the very height of her 
charm in UNIVERSAL’S fine picture, 
‘‘Love Me and the World Is Mine,’’ a 
romantic spectacle of Vienna before the 
World's War. 


NORMAN KERRY is fea- 


tured with her, likewise GEORGE 
SEIGMANN. You will doubtless remem 
ber this talented trio and their splendid 
work in our successful picture, ‘‘Merry 
Go Round,”’ which is still playing in 
many parts of the world. 


“Love Me and the World 


Is Mine’? is a great and beautiful 
love-story from the novel by the noted 
writer, R. H. Bartsch, entitled ‘* The 
Affairs of Hannerl."’ It pictures a shy, 
unsophisticated maiden thrust into the 
maelstrom of a pleasure-mad city, where 
she meets a dashing soldier who captures 
her heart. Direction by A. E. Dupont, who 
produced the great picture, “ Variety.” 


(Special Note)—*‘Love Me 
and the World Is Mine’’ wii! 


have its premiere Saturday, March 24th 
in the following cities: Portland, Ore., 
Columbia Theatre; Kansas City, Mo., 
Uptown Theatre, Valentine Road, near 
Broadway; Milwaukee, Wis., Alhambra 
Theatre; Washington, D. C., Rialto 
Theatre; Pittsburgh, Pa., Cameo Thea 
tre, 347 Fifth Avenue; Seattle, Wash 

Columbia Theatre; Spokane, Wash 

Clemmer Theatre 


“Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ is 


astounding Eastern cities, and is 
regarded by many as the greatest picture 
ever made. 


“The Man Who Laughs,” 


with CONRAD VEIDT and MARY 
PHILBIN, will add more laurels to Uni 


versal's history 


2 2 

(arl Laemm le 

4 President 
(To be continued neat week) 
Send 10c in stamps for autographed photograph of 
your favorite Universe! star 
If you want to be on our mailing list send in 
your name and address 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Check, Compare, Prove 


Chrysler’s Leadership 
In Every Price Field 


Great New Chrysler “62” 


at new low prices, $1065 to $1235. 
Rubber shock insulators in place 
of metal shackles for the first time 
at such prices... 7-bearing crank- 
shaft in perfect balance . . . 4- 
wheel hydraulic brakes ...62 and 
more miles an hour ... truly 
startling pick-up... fingertip steer- 
ing control . . . unapproached in 
performance, beauty or fine-car 
features by any other car costing 
hundreds of dollars more—Seven 


body styles. 





Illustrious New Chrysler “72” 


Seven distinguished body .styles, 
$1545 to $1795. Successor to the 
great “70,” longer, roomier, faster, 
handsomer ... 75 horsepower, 72 
and more miles an hour .. . pli- 
ancy and hill-climbing ability ex- 
celled only by its companion car, 
the Imperial “80” .. . Counter- 
weighted crankshaft . . . rubber 
shock insulators . .. performance 
and smartness of appearance sur- : 
passing any other car in its own 
and much higher price-fields. 




















Chrysler 
Imperial “80” 
Convertible Coupe 
by LeBaron 





Neu 112 h. p. Imperial 
80” — Roadster (with 
rumble seat) $279 5; Five- 
Pass. Sedan $2945: Town 
Sedan $2995; Seven- 
Pass. Sedan $3075; Sedan 
se sr $3495; addi- 
tional custom body types 
by Locke, LeBaron pe 
Dietrich up to $6795, 


New 112 H. P. Imperial “80” 


For the connoisseur of finest motor 
cars... One of the world’s most 
powerful motors, giving a smooth- 
ness at all speeds hitherto beyond 
all experience....linked with 
superlative ease of handling and 
riding . . . distinction of line and 
color with restraint in grooming 
that is in flawless taste—Custom 
body types by Chrysler, at prices 
possible only through Chrysler’s 
volume production,*2795 to >3495. 
Also custom body types by Locke, 
LeBaron and Dietrich up to $6795. 


Smart New Chrysler “52” 


New lower prices—greater values. 
Chrysler quality at sensational 
new low prices. Seven body styles, 
$670 to $790. 





Chrysler dealers are in position to extend 
the convenience of time payments. Ask 
about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


Chrysler “72” 
Royal Sedan 






Illustrious New Chrysler 

72”—Two-Pass. Coupe 
(with rumble seat) $1545; 
Royal Sedan $1595. 
Sport Roadster (with —_ 
ble seat) $1595; Four-Pass. 
Coupe $1595; Town 





New Chrysler “Red-Head”’ 


—designed to take full advantage of high- 


Sedan $1695; Convert- compression gas, giving 12% greater 

ible Coupe (with rumble torque with greater speed, power, hill- 

seat) $1745; Crown climbing ability and fuel economy, is 
Sedan $1795. standard equipment on the roadsters of the 


“62,” “72” and on all models of the New 
112 h. p. Imperial “80” and available, 
at slight extra cost, for other body types. 
































t New Chrysler “62” 
Busin eee 
Roadster (wit mble seat) 
$1075; Touring $1095 
Two-door Sedan $1095 
Coakeen th rumble t) 
$1145; Fo setivay Gaies 
$1175; Landau Scien 
$1235. 
















CHRYSLER foremost 
in performance,foremost 
in smartness, loremost 
in guality and value... 


Since the first Chrysler, the great Chrysler engineering group has continued to 





pioneer and develop the worth-while improvements in motor car performance 
and smartness for the remainder of the industry to emulate and imitate—Public 
recognition of this leadership, never more pronounced than today, has lifted 
Chrysler from 27th to 3rd place in 42 months, a record of growth without parallel. 


CHRYSLER “52 ~ 62 ~ 72 ~ IMPERIAL 80” 


40 Body Styles . New Lower Prices . %670 to °6795, f. 0. b. Detroit 
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Postum holds a place of honor 
on two million dinner tables 


pm, 


WN up, now, you who have never 

tried Postum. You have always 

tho ught of it as a “health” drink, 

haven't you? Something with a “med- 
icine” taste. 

Thousands were just as skeptical as 
you—until they tried Postum. Then 
they became enthusiastic Postum users 
jor life! é 

Now you try it! You'll find it a 
health drink, to be sure. A drink that 
never robs you of a minute’s sleep, 
that never flusters the nerves, that 
never brings on headaches or interferes 
with dige: stion, as caffein does. But— 

You'll enjc »y Postum itself as much 
as you enjoy its beneficial results! 

It looks so tempting in the cup—a 
deep, velvety brown changing to gold 
as cream is added. It smells so ap- 
petizing—a rich, tangy aroma. And 
then its avor—a flavor different from 
that of any other drink! Smooth and 
mellow, hearty, zestful ! 

A drink made from wholesome grain 
Whole wheat and bran—these two, 
blended and roasted, give Postum its 

goodness. Not a trace of caffein or any 
other artificial stimulant in it. You 
can drink Postum three times a day, 
day in, day out, safe in the knowledge 
that you are contributing only to 
health and efficiency. 


© 1928, P. ¢ Ir 








tts only after effect 
‘is a desire for more 
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| your hide off. He says, ‘“‘I guess I won’t 
bother going to the hospital. I feel sick.” 

“Well, that is where you belong if you 

feel sick,” I argued cleverly. 

| “No, no,” he says. “The way I am 
feeling, I ain’t even got the strength to de- 
fend myself, let alone get any advantages. 
I am so unable, I bet I could not even climb 
a stack of buckwheats with butter and 
molasses. I can be sick in my own outfit, 
and miss not a thing.”’ But talking of eats 
brightens him up, and he said, ‘‘ Well, you 
can park me over there under that tree 
where I can keep this place under observa- 
tion, and maybe I will have the health and 
strength to hit their chow line after a 
while, and see if I want to patronize.” 

So we put him in a good strategic posi- 

tion, where he could surprise the chow line 


| if it looked good, or could lam from the 


road if the doctors came to get him. For 
camouflage we put a cigarette in his mouth 
and propped a Paris paper on his knees. 

I said to George, ‘‘He is just shook up 


' well and got to settle.” Not thinking that 
| the way he was breathing and losing his 


appetite he was a typical gas casualty. 
He did have some gas in him, too, as a 
matter of fact, I heard afterwards, but he 
came through. 

So we go back to the truck and start 
again for Very. Well, it is now coming on 
to dark and the traffic is not getting better, 
but worse, and I see where there is going to 
be doings. That would fit in with the idea 


| that our outfit was expecting to move up, 
| since the fighting units could not do any- 


Many hostesses, too, have discovered | 


in Postum the best of all drinks for 
the late-evening supper—a drink that 
every guest can enjoy without danger 
of sleepless after hours. 

The best way to test Postum is to 
make it your mealtime drink for thirty 
days. Then you can judge both its fla- 
vor and its wonderful value to health. 
Before the thirty days are up, you'll 
not only know why millions prefer 
this drink—you’ll join them in pre- 
ferring it! Let Carrie Blanchard, food 
demonstrator, help you start this test. 
Accept her offer. 


Carrie Blanchard’s offer 


“Let me send you, free, one week’s supply of 
Postum, together with my personal directions 
for preparing it, as a start on the 30-day test. 
Or if you would rather begin the test today, get 
Postum at your grocer’s. It costs much less than 
most other mealtime drinks—only one-half cent 
a cup. 

“Please indicate on the coupon whether you 
prefer Instant Postum, made instantly in the 
cup, or Postum Cereal, the kind you boil.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





Postum Company, Incorroraten P.—8.E.P.3-28 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
o< want to make a thirty-day test of Postun 
Ple send me, without cost r obligation, r 
week’s supply of 
INSTANT Po sTUM 0 Check 
prepa nstantly in the cup) which 
Postt Canes Ol prefer 
prepared by boiling 


City State 





Canada, ade ress CANADIA nx Postum Co., Lrp 
rope! an Bidg., Toronto 2, Ontaric 











thing without us Pioneers to manage them. 
And very soon we heard all about the war 
from a guy that cops a ride on our truck and 
who knew the past, the present and the 
future like a book. He said a certain divi- 
sion—naming it with much freedom—had 
went in only two nights ago to relieve the 
Big One, and the Jerries had jumped them 
while moving in and had given them a sad 
smacking and were now bossing them all 
over the sector, with the result that the 
Big One had been stopped in their tracks 
before they got to their rest camp, and 
were now doing a to-the-rear-march back in 
again. 

Well, thinks I, if the Big One is moving 
up, they will either have to fall out into the 
ditches and let us go by, or George and I 
and Sue will not get home to Very tonight. 
And knowing what I know about the Big 
One, from being associated with them in the 
art of warfare every once in a while since 
we first started to fuss with the Argonne 
Jerries in a large way, I figure they will not 


| fall out into any ditches. You know that 





division, soldier? Say, they’re the worst 
crabs in the First Army. Their noncoms 
have all done four, five or six hitches, and 
they’re more important than captains. 
They’re old soldiers, what I mean, and as 
the British say, in words to much the same 
effect, ‘Old soldier, old stiff.” But what I 
will say for them, soldier, they don’t treat 
the Jerries any nicer than anybody else, 
and maybe a whole lot worse. 

I see where we better get out from under 
the Big One’s feet, and I make inquiries 
and hear of a back road from a tongue-tied 
looey who was running an information 
bureau in a house with no front. So we cut 
across lots, looking for this road, and we 
come out on the banks of a river. 

It is not much of a river, but it is the 
best they have after four years of war, and 
many lawless soldiers getting in there and 
drinking the river up and being hardly pre- 
vailed on to spit it out again, but it has a 
name, and it is called the Aire River. There 
is a chateau that a hard-boiled real-estate 
agent would cough over saying it was in 
perfect condition—the roof having been 
shelled off and one wing thrown down flat. 
The lower floor is still being inhabited, 
however. There are American blankets 
closing the window openings and doorways, 
and I hear an ax going inside. If this was 
a Pioneer kitchen I would know the mess 
sergeant was about to declare a meal, be- 
cause in Pioneer kitchens all meals are pre- 
pared with an ax. In this case, however, 
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it was not a Pioneer sergeant opening 
Willie and hard bread to tickle the palates 
of his men, but it was somebody taking this 
gem of architecture apart to stuff in a fire. 

George and I had about decided that we 
would pass the night, but suddenly war 
broke out on the other side of the chateau, 
and we moped around there to see what 
sort of neighbors we had before we settled 
permanently. There we saw three young 
Frogs bombing the river for fish. They 


‘were turning up some nice ones, too—a 


foot long, like pikes or pickerels, green and 
white. They would walk out in the middle 
of the river, where it was over their knees, 
and would snatch these fish as they bobbed 
about. So, seeing that there was a fire up 
in the house, we bought an armful of these 
fish from the boys, giving them two bags 
of issue tobacco. 

So we go in the chateau, and here we 
meet the gasmen—six or eight, about a 
squad. They are camping out in the mid- 
dle of the parlor floor. They have a good 
fire going in the fireplace and a detail out 
in the main hall chopping the grand stair- 
case. They were mighty snug, with all 
openings screened and nothing to worry 
about unless a Jerry came over and dropped 
a bomb down their chimney to stop the 
sparks. We had fish and they had punk and 
Willie, and we threw in with them. 

They said, “‘What are you riding out 
there?” 

I said, “It’s a new gas. Great stuff. 
Knocks ’em dead. Edison invented it.”’ 

They sat up and took notice and said, 
“Yeah?” 

So a couple of them moped outside to 
give this new gas the once-over, and we 
lit up straw hats and get to swapping lies 
about what our outfits done. That is how 
they came to pass the remark that they 
were in the gas business—they were a bat- 
talion N. C. O. and six men of an infantry 
outfit. 

One of the two that went outside is their 
N.C. O., of the name of Happy. He busts 
back through the blankets with his eyes 
popping, and says, ‘‘Boys, the man’s 
right! You know what he’s riding? Edison 
gas!’’ 

Well, that is the first time they ever hear 
about Edison gas—them or anybody else 
but right away they seen the possibilities 
of the stuff. They picked up the word like 
a new curse, and I gave them instruction, 
saying, ‘‘It is the most ruinous gas of civi- 
lized warfare. Kills all, including the 
climate and the scenery.” 

“What I heard about it,’’ says Happy, 
“‘the best cure is to shoot the casualty and 
prevent the spread of infection. You got to 
notice how the wind is blowing before using 
this stuff for a cloud attack out of a pro- 
jector, because it will kill the wind and make 
it blow the other way.” 

“Let’s have a drink on that,” 
awed voice. 

Happy gave us cups too. They were 
drinking van, but it wasn’t none of this 
ordinary van that you buy for a franc a 
liter off a professional Bluebeard; this was 
dark yellow, with a taste like nuts; and 
make believe it did not have authority. 

‘‘Here’s to Edison gas,”’ says Happy. 

“What's in it?” asks a guy who is camou- 
flaging tin hats. 

“You ought to know better than ask 
that, Buck,” says Happy, “‘after what hap- 
pened to Colonel Shelterhalf. He asked 
that question and they told him, and now 
he got a cauliflower ear. Another good 
thing to remember is to put tar paper on 
ration dumps when Edison gas is around, 
or it will soften up the hard bread, and 
then a man can’t tell his hard bread from 
his Mills bombs in the dark. What is the 
result? Well, he is likely to eat his Mills 
bombs and throw his hard bread, and that 
is against the rules of civilized warfare.” 

And then we all had another big handle. 

So Happy asks about where we get this 
Edison gas, and this and that, and then he 
gets excited and says, ‘“‘The careless way 
they do in this war, somebody is going to 
get hurt. The idea of riding that stuff 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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A QUESTIONNAIRE 


for the protection of the watch buyer 


Note: In recent years, America has been flooded 
with watches of uncertain parentage; usually of poor 
manufacture, but often with ornate and alluring cases. 
A watch whose beauty is only “case-deep” is seldom 
a good timekeeper, and never a satisfactory value, re- 


gardless of how enticing its price may be... For your 
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BEFORE YOU PURCHASE A WATCH YOU ARE ENTITLED 
TO FULL AND DEFINITE ANSWERS TO THESE QUESTIONS: 


Is this watch which | hold in my hand guaranteed to give satisfaction . . . not 
only by the dealer (he might retire or move away), but also by the manufacturer 
of the watch? 


If so, has this manufacturer been in business long enough to prove the worth of 


his guarantee? . . . And has the company stood the test of financial and industrial 
panics, thereby assuring me that it will be financially able to always stand back 
of its guarantee? 

Are the parts in this watch standard and interchangeable, made to microscopic 
exactness, by master watch-craftsmen using fine machines? Or are they variable 
and irregular . . . made in a sweat shop possibly, where each man works for him- 
self... without proper facilities or tools? 

Suppose an accident should happen to this watch while I'm in a foreign country 
or in some small, remote town. Will the local jeweler be sufficiently familiar 
with this particular make to repair it easily and economically? And will he have 
the proper replacement parts on hand? 

Is this maker’s reputation for integrity and fair dealing such that I am assured of 
full value for the price I am asked? 

From my knowledge of values . . . and my confidence in the dealer ... do 1 believe 
that he is getting a fair but not an exorbitant profit? 

Are the dimensions of this watch such that it is as practical as it is beautiful? In 
other words, am I sure that it is neither too thin nor too small, so that the watch 
will do its full duty as a good timepiece? 

Has any member of my family, or any of my friends, carried a watch of similar 
size and thinness for a period of years, and received good service from it? 

It is easy to present watches to persons who are in the public eye. It is not diffi- 
cult to adjust watches to pass observatory time tests. But is the day-in, day-out 
average performance of this watch universally recognized as satisfactory? 

Does the dealer... or do I... recall having heard instances where a watch of this 
make has served faithfully for a half century? Isn't that the real test, after all? 
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EFFICIENCY AND ELEGANCE 
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guidance, here are the ten vital questions to ask in judg- 
ing and selecting a watch ... Favorable answers to these 
questions by a responsible jeweler, regarding any watch, 
will assure fine watch-value and enduring watch-satis- 
faction, no matter how much or how little you pay. 


COMPANY, ELGIN, U. S. A. 


WATCHES TRUE ALIKE 
TO THE TIME-MINUTI 
AND THE STYLE-MINUTE 





Dainty, sturdy, chic is this wrist watch, 
a 15-jewel movement in gold-filled 


case $45 





Staunch and handsome, a 15-jewel strap 
watch in solid white gold case, luminous 
dial $60 





Charming wrist watch with a 15-jewe 
movement in a lovely solid white gold 


case S60 





' Handsome strap watch, 14-karat gol 


filled, engraved case with luminous 
dial $40) 
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in excellent 17 jewel movement in en 
graved case of 14-karat solid white 
gold $60 
[Prices slightly higher in Canada.) 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
| around without marking it. I won’t be 
| responsible. Excuse me, gents.’’ He goes 
| out, while Buck sings us their anthem, “I 
| Didn’t Raise My Boy to be a Gasman.” 

Happy brings in our container. There is 


a guy camouflaging tin hats green with 
white Colonial trim, so Jerry aviators will 
take him and his pal for lamps outside a 





and all-day 
Energy 


This pure Swiss food-drink offers a DRUG-FREE way fo instant, restful sleep 
... that makes you wake up bright-eyed, clear-headed, abounding 
with energy... Make this 3-day test and see 


Drugs never give yeu the kind of sleep you 
need. While they may put you to sleep, they 
ilways leave you logy when you awaken. 


That is why doctors, almost universally, recom- 
mend this unique food-beverage that overcomes 
sleeplessness without drugs. It is called Oval- 
tine. It brings instant, all-night sleep. And as 
you sleep, its special food properties quickly 
restore your tired mind and body—build up 
new vitality and tireless energy. 


Morning finds you a new man. Fresh, clear- 
eyed, buoyant. You have the energy to carry 
you right through the day and into the evening. 


We offer you here a 3-day test so that you can 
prove all we claim for this wonderful product. 
Accept this test. Then note particularly how 
well you feel the next day. 


Why Ovaltine brings restoring sleep 


Authorities agree that digestive unrest is the 
main cause of sleeplessness. Ovaltine overcomes 
this condition in two ways: 


First—It digests very quickly itself. Even in 
cases of impaired digestion. 


Seconp—It has the unusual power of digesting 
4 to 5 times its own weight of other foods you 
eat. Hence, it aids your stomach. Digestion 
goes on speedily and efficiently. 
Frayed nerves are soothed. Sound 
sleep follows. 


And as you sleep, the special food 
properties of Ovaltine also help to 
restore your tired mind and body. 
One cup of Ovaltine has actually 
more food value than 12 cups of 


beef extract, 7 cups of cocoa, or 


+ CLUS. 








That is why, after drinking a cup of hot Oval- 
tine at night, you awaken in the morning so 
completely refreshed—abounding with new- 
found vitality and tireless energy. Note the un- 
solicited testimonials. 


Hospitals and Doctors recommend it 


Ovaltine has been in use in Switzerland for | 


over 30 years. Now in universal use in England 
and her colonies. During the great war it was 
served as a standard ration to invalid soldiers. 


A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced into | 


this country. Today hundreds of hospitals use 
it. More than 20,000 doctors recommend it. 
Not only for sleeplessness, but because of its 
special dietetic properties, they also recom- 
mend it for nerve-strain, malnutrition, under- 
weight and delicate children, nursing mothers 
and the aged. 
Make this 3-day test 


Just make a 3-day test of Ovaltine. Note the 


difference, not only in your sleep, but in your | 


next day’s energy. You tackle your work with 


greater vigor. You “carry through” for the | 


whole day. You aren’t too tired to go out for 
the evening. There’s a new zest to your work; 
to all your daily activities. It’s truly a “pick- 
up” drink—for any time of the day. 





Druggists and grocers 
sell Ovaltine in 4 sizes for 


the soda fountain. But 
to let you try it, we will 
send a 3-day introduc- 
tory package for 10c to 
cover cost of packing and 
mailing. Just send in 
coupon with 10c. 
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+ “Couldn't sleep much t 
winter until | began to take 
| Ovaltine. Then | began to 
sleep all night. Didn’t wake 
a f up until morning and felt 


; 
g much refreshed, like a 


Phillip Koehn, 
Rothiemay, Mont 
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| | 
| Lenclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mailing. | 
| Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. | 
(Print name and addre carly.) ' 

' 
| Name | 
| | 
| Street | 
| c | 

uy Sia 

! 4 ! 
j One packa to a perse | 
Ma ac me a J) 


THe Wanper Company, Dept. P-15 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 











, Send for 3-day test 


home use. Or get it at | 


police station. Happy borrows the paint 
and he paints ‘‘ Edison Gas!” on our con- 
tainer. 

A guy says, “‘Say ‘Beware.’”’ 

“And ‘Use No Hooks,’” says another 


guy. 

“T would put ‘Not to be Opened for 
| Christmas,’”’ says one. 

“‘What I don’t want is kidding,’ said 
Happy. “I think we will say ‘Beware.’”’ 
He wrote that, and painted double crosses. 
| “T got what you want, Happy, to doll 
| that up right,” says a guy, and he comes 

across with a can of phosphate—the stuff 

the runners daub on the trees so they will 
find their way after dark. 

“It’s the cat’s,”’ said Happy, going to it. 
Then we all brought it outside and put it on 
the truck, and I guess it looked poor. You 
could read it across the road—‘“‘ Beware!” 

George and I got on our wagon to lift in 

| our Edison gas, and the gasmen thought we 
| were leaving, and they all shook hands and 
| said good-by. Well, when they all shook 
| hands and said good-by, we thought we 
were leaving, see? So we left. 

The next thing is we are driving on the 
main stem and guys are hollering, ‘‘ Put 
out that fire!” and ‘‘ Hey, who’s elected?” 
Because if you will show even a radium 
face on a watch you will bring down bombs. 
But we were feeling gay and thoughtless, 
so we hollered, “‘Shut up, grease balls! We 
are riding Edison gas!” 

The gasmen told us if we would take the 
new Engineers’ road that was the second 
turn to the left off the main stem, we would 
hit the river again at Varenn, and that 
would not be more than four or five kilos 
from Very. Which was pretty good staff 
work on their part, seeing they claimed 
| they never heard of Very. But the trouble 
is, all turns to the left lead up into the 
lines, and the Big One has stole a march on 
us while we are in the chateau, and one of 
| its regiments is now filling this road. 
| We could not see them, but we could 

hear them creaking and rattling and groan- 

ing along. The loudest noise is the clank 
of a canteen when somebody takes a swig. 

They halt for their rest of ten minutes in 

an hour, according to the union rule, and 

we hear the rifles coming down to prop up 
the packs while the sergeants say ‘‘No 
smoking.” 

They are in bad humor, and we listen to 
them crabbing. Well, I never seen an out- 
fit doing a night march and liking it, but 
these boys had a special kick. After the 
great stuff they showed in their last trip 
up, they had a right to a couple of days to 
blow their pay and get disgustingly intoxi- 
cated, and not have to turn right around 
and go right in again. So I had sympathy 
for these boys having to do overtime for 
the same thirty-three dollars, but I was 
also very glad to see them in a selfish way. 

| While I had to live in that neighborhood 
I didn’t want the Jerries running wild and 
maybe leaning on me with a potato masher. 

Somebody says “Forward,” and blows 
a whistle; and we hear all the pack straps 
creaking, and the rifle straps slapping, and 
the clink of the barrels against the tin hats; 
and they are off. And I see where the next 
company is not closing up, so I turn Sue 
into this road and figure we will join the 
party as far as Varenn. I guess that 
yellow van was still giving orders, or we 
would not think it wise to get between the 
Big One and the rampaging Jerry army. 

Somebody down in the dust says, “Great 
jumping crickets, sergeant, what is that?” 
—meaning us, soldier. 

The sergeant comes over our tailboard, 
flashes a light under his coat, and says, 
“Who the velvet-velour gun wads are you 
two egg suckers, and what the creeping 
barrage are you here for?” 
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“Rub your lamps, you dizzy stone 
crusher,”’ I said. 

He said, ‘‘ Edison gas. 
tain!” 

Well, we met the captain, and then we 
met the major. They wanted to know in 
the worst way; and when we told them, 
they didn’t know anything. When they 
first came aboard they had all arrange- 
ments made for us in their mind’s eye, 
except how to dispose of the remains; but 
this Edison gas set them to swinging like 
a gate. 

“Blame it,”’ says the major, “this is 
some staff work. Edison gas, hey? Well, 
here is a new novelty, and they send it up 
in the lines with a couple of the dumbest 
bucks I ever talked to, and a rather intelli- 
gent mule, like a keg of beer to a clambake. 
It is probably a great discovery that will 
win the war, and look how they handle it. 
Edison gas, hey? At the next halt have the 
companies fall over and let this wagon by.”’ 

And that’s just what happens, soldier. 
At the next rest period, George and Sue 
and I passed in review before that group 
of the Big One; and maybe we didn’t get a 
hand. “Edison gas!” ‘Going to slip one 
over on Jerry, hey?” “Edison gas!’’ So 
I let George steer Sue, and I stepped to the 
tailboard and delivered a short address on 
the subject of the marvelous new remedy 
and discovery to get the boys out of the 
trenches by Christmas. 

Say, they brightened up like flowers un- 
der the sprinkler. They began to laugh and 
kid. A guy away down the line behind us 
strikes up a song, and everybody joined 
in a hearty chorus of: ‘‘Hey, drop dead, 
will you?”’ I’m telling you it was a differ- 
ent outfit when we turned off at Varenn. 
The news ran up and down the road, and I 
could hear guys hollering ‘“‘Edison gas!” 
when we were near half a kilo away. I was 
thinking of those boys when I heard the 
barrage start at three o’clock next morning 
and settle down to that steady roar while 
the whole sky was blinking. I could see 
them laying out there, plugged out with 
their hike in, but watching the blazing rim 
of the Cremo Stella with a comfortable 
feeling, figuring there were a slew of Jerry 
machine gunners waiting out the barrage, 
as usual, who would get out of their snug 
pits this time and lam for the Fatherland 
or have it out with a gas they could taste 
through their masks. And what did the 
Big One do when they jumped off and fol- 
lowed the barrage? Overran their objec- 
tives by kilos, didn’t they? Oh, they would 
have done good anyway—I’ll call that out- 
fit soldiers, and let you name one—but it 
bucked them up to have an ace in the hole. 
Why, didn’t the dispatches we got—but 
that brings me back to my outfit. 

Well, we are riding along this road and 
we get stopped. So we declare ourselves, 
and the sentry sniffs that yellow van and 
thinks we been back in the S. O. S., so he 
asks what we got on the hip, and that gets 
us to talking. 

So when we go on, he says, “‘So long, and 
did you hear about Edison gas?” 

Isn’t that the Army, soldier? 

But about then the yellow van is dried 
out of us, and we think we will lay down 
in the wagon and cork off until morning. 
If we had daylight we could pick out a nice 
comfortable dugout, but moping around in 
the lots is pas bon by dark, as you will kick 
potato mashers, until one lets go and takes 
your leg off and maybe does you harm. 
We laid down in the wagon, but it got cold 
and we could not sleep without blankets, 
so we got up and woke Sue and went on. 
We pulled into Very about two or three 
o’clock and tied Sue behind the kitchen to 
a tree. We seen a shine in the topper’s pup 
tent and went over to congratulate him on 
getting a mule, and found him smoking a 
cigar and doing paper work on his type- 
writer. 

We hear the rolling barrage going like an 
Italian neighborhood on Columbus Day, 
and Very is bright with the shine of the ex- 
plosions, and the topper says, ‘“‘ You know 
what that is?” 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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Wahl Two-Way Spring Brakes give the best and smoothest 
ride of which any car is capable, at lowest cost and with 
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NO STRAPS OR CABLES— 
nothing to stretch or require ad- 
justment. Self-adjusting to any 
load in the car. 


TWO-WAY ACTION controls 
both upward and downward 
movement of car body. 


BRAKING ACTION IN- 
CREASES as needed; the bigger 
the bump the more firmly they 
take hold. 


NO ADJUSTING OR 
GREASING — operate 
noiselessly without serv- 
icing. 


STOP SHIMMY AND 

SIDESWAY, insuring 
safety and comfort at all 
speeds. 


A PERFECT “FREE CEN- 
TER’’ regardless of load in car, 
permits soft spring action on 
boulevards and smooth pave- 
ments. 
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action erases the bumps 


Holds your car to the road 


at both ends, cannot stretch or break; requires no adjusting. 
For real riding comfort on good or bad roads, get a set of 


least attention. Wahl Two-Way Spring Brakes. There’s a set to fit your 
Their Two-Way braking action stops both bouncing and _ car at the nearest Wahl Service Station. 


“‘bottoming,’’ or bumping the axle. 


Their steel rod connection to the axle, with rubber cushions and name and address of nearest dealer. 


Wahl Jr. Size 


sztz. WAHL TWO-WAY 


Half set (2), $11.50 


Slightly higher in Canada 
and West of the Rockies 


SPRING-GRAKES 


The Better Shock Absorbers 


THE WAHL COMPANY . 1805 Roscoe Street - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Set of four for heavycars 
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Haif set (2), $16.50 


Slightly higher in Canada 
and West of the Rockies 
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ARE YOU PUTTING YOUR 
BEST FACE FORWARD? 


Dermutation does it! 


That face you see in your shaving 
mirrer is the only one you have. It’s up 
to you to show it to the -world every 
morning smoothed and freshened up 
for another day. Unless you now know 
Mennen Shaving Cream you are starting 
out handicapped. For Mennen is the only 
shaving cream based on the exclusive 
Mennen principle of dermutation. 


Dermutation is the cause — smooth 


face is the effect. 


Dermutation starts the minute you 


touch brush and cream and water to the 


face. It softens the beard immediately. 
It relaxes and levels the tiny skin peaks 


at the base of the beard. It smooths the 


way for a sweet ringing razor stroke 
that shaves clean without scraping, 
scratching or nicking these minute 
No free caustic to burn or 
smart. No rubbing. No soreness or raw- 
ness. And dermutation works equally 


well in water, hard or soft, cold or hot. 


Five soothing emollients in Mennen 

the face and leave it 
or hours to come. The 
Mennen Company, Newark, N. J., and 


Toronto, Ont. 








Also made with Menthol 


You can have Mennen with or without 
menthol—whichever you prefer. Menthol 
adds a brisk, snowy coolness to the lather 
at once delightful and refreshing. To get 
Mennen mentholized ask for the tube with 
the red ball. 








P.S. Don't forget that Mennen Talcum for Men 


is the final touch of luxury to the perfect shave. 
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“Why, no, topper,” I says smartly. 
“That is, not unless this is the place where 
they’re having that war I hear so much of.”’ 

“They are putting over the new gas,”’ he 


| says, bursting with information. ‘Edison 


gas!” 

With that we put on our extra clothes, 
crawled into our tent for two, and corked 
off. But we do not get more than about 
eight hours’ shut eye, because the platoon 


| sergeant comes and kicks our feet and hol- 


lers “Inspection!” until we unwrap our 
heads out of our blankets. 

So the topper falls-in the company, and 
we are looked over by the lieutenant colonel 
and his group. This lieutenant colonel is 
bad medicine, and thinks nothing of hand- 
ing out three and three—he is the judge of 
the regimental court—but if you are right 
with him he is a white guy. Well, he sees 
us looking like Villa’s bandits— all whiskers 
and rags—because we have not had even 
our shoes off for three weeks, and he is 
much pleased; but he jumps the one guy 
in the company who is clean and shaved 
and polished like a soldier, and he says, 
“This man ain’t been pioneering, sergeant. 
Take his name.” And it was a guy that 
had just copped a mope into the S. O. S. 

So we fall out, and the next thing is there 
is a great demand for Privates Rook and 
McMonigle down behind the kitchen. We 
go there and we find the lieutenant colonel 
gathered about Sue and the wagon, and 
wanting first aid on the subject of Edison 
gas. So, being that our adjutant is there, I 
says: 

“Colonel, Private McMonigle and I got 
this here container off of Lieutenant 
Whoozis of the first battalion; him having 
just come back from the gas school down 
in the S. O. S., and it was him said it was 
Edison gas and we ought to not open it 
until we gave it to Lieutenant Sours, the 
second battalion gas officer.” 

“You know about this, lieutenant?” 
says the judge. 

Lieutenant Sours put on a look of failing 
health and said, “I think I do, sir. May I 
speak to the colonel in private?” 

So they exchanged confidences, and the 
judge said, ‘‘ Very submerging of discipline, 
lieutenant. I shall have charges preferred 
against Lieutenant Whoozis for such a 
ridiculous imposture of labeling this stuff 
like that.” 

Then friend George pipes up and says, 
“Oh, no, sir. That was all painted on by 
the gasmen in the chateau by the river last 
night.”’ 

The judge says, ‘‘Do these men know 
the contents contained in that container, 
lieutenant?” 

“I presume not, sir,” said the adjutant. 

“Oh, yes, we do, lieutenant,” says 
George with a silly laugh. ‘‘Hey, Peter?” 

Well, that gave me a turn. And I re- 
membered about a conversation George 
holds with me on the road after we left the 
chateau, when he says, “‘ Peter, why do 
they call this stuff Edison gas?” And at 
the time I explained to his limited intelli- 
gence all about gases, and when I had cov- 
ered the subject out of sight he says, ‘‘ Yes, 
Peter, I know all about that, but why do 
they call this stuff Edison gas?” With 
which I refused to reopen the topic. So I 
knew he hadn’t found out anything from 
me, and hearing him say he knows about 
the contents I thought “ Hello.” 

“What is it, McMonigle?”’ says the 
judge for a cunning test if George really 
knew or not. 

“It is van,’’ said George, pleased to be 
right. 

“Any censure attaches to me and not 
Lieutenant Whoozis,’”’ said the adjutant. 
“T thought a couple of gallons of a good 
light wine would be a good store to take, 
since we were moving up. I have reason to 
believe this is very old Chablis, about the 
heaviest wine that is permitted by regula- 
tions.” 

“It is the principle,’ said the judge, 
eying George and I as if we were de trop. 
“Some officers in this Army are going to 
find out there’s a war on, first thing they 
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know—cutting up like children. However, 
such being the situation, the less said the 
better for the man saying it.’’ He smiled 
at us a little, but with a glint in his eyes 
that said he would probably snatch us bald- 
headed ‘yet. ‘‘The subject is a closed 
book. .. Hear that, Rook? 

Hear that, McMonigle? Get me a cup 
from the kitchen and we’ll verify this 
story.” 

So I jump and get him a cup. When I 
bring it he is saying ‘‘Old Chablis, eh? 
Lieutenant, I’ll probably have to hold this 
evidence until I decide about preferring 
charges. This is a very serious affair. . . . 
That’s sealing wax, Rook—broke already 
around the stopper, isn’t it? Good grief, 
man, be careful you don’t drop that stuff 
inside! But that looks to me as if it was 
open already. Lift it out, man.” 

I poured some in this cup while he was 
saying “Old Chablis, eh?” It looked 
mighty pale to me by daylight—like com- 
mon vin blanc—and he tastes it, and spit it 
out with disgust, and says ‘‘ This ain’t but 
water!” 

“It must be some mistake, sir,” said 
George, excited. “I'll take my affidavit 
it wasn’t no water last night, when me and 
Peter and those seven guys in the chateau 
by the river were drinking it. It was very 
fine van indeed, with a kick like white 
mule. Oh, no, sir, you must be mistaken.”’ 

“You were drinking out of that con- 
tainer?”’ says the judge in a creaking voice 
like he puts on when he says “Three 
months and three months’ pay.” 

And ‘You were drinking it?” said the 
adjutant. 

“Absolutely,” says George positively. 
“Ask Peter. I went outside and I seen 
with my own eyes where Happy was get- 
ting the van out of, and he was tipping it 
right out of that container.” 

Well, just then the Jerries relieved my 
mind by putting down some shells, and 
everybody lammed. But I knew that 
George and I were in for a bad time. Even 
Sue went bad on us. They had him in the 
kitchen, rubbing him down and admiring 
him, but the shells made him hilarious, as 
usual, and he hunches his shoulders and 
kicks the stuffing out of our rolling kitchen 
and then lights out over the hill. We never 
did see him again, and I guess he is now 
waiting to go home as a casual. Well, if we 
had no rolling kitchen, we didn’t need a 
mule, did we? And considering that we 
had done more that night to help the Big 
One than the rest of the whole 287th, where 
did they get off to ride us, hey, soldier? 


The Frenchmen had returned along the 
wood road. They scrutinized the bundles 
of brush that the stout helper had put in 
the ruts. He scrambled out from under the 
truck, saying, “‘Turn her over, Peter.” 

“Bon soir, m’sieurs,”’ I said. “‘ Une mau- 
vais temps cet soir, n’est pas?’’ That very 
nearly exhausted my stock of light con- 
versation in their language—I had in re- 
serve: “Un bon soleil, n'est pas?”’ but that 
would have to wait another occasion 
“You are taking notes, I see.”’ 

“Ah, oui,” they said. “Of the-ee 
tr-r-rees, of the shr-r-rubs, m’sieur. Is 
finish the war, is it not? Is finish also the 
bur-rn, the cot-t, the destr-roy, is it not? 
Chacun—Itch?—itch regiment American 
shall pay this that they shall destr-roy. Is 
very right and proper, m’sieur. Is finish 
the war.” 

In the upshot, the damage we had done 
to the woods—and I dare say an honest 
effort was made to distinguish between 
what we had done and what had been done 
during the prodigal years of war—was as- 
sessed on our outfit —my company paid 
six hundred franes out of our company 
fund. It was a just claim if they cared to 
press it. When the Frenchman mentioned 
the regiments I saw that our own pockets 
were in danger, and not merely the fabu- 
lously wealthy treasury of the United 
States. I pointed this out to him, suggest- 
ing jocularly that he send his bill to Wash- 
ington, where it would have been joyously 

(Continued on Page 68 
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Six-91 Five-Pass. Sedan 


$1895 ({f. o. b. factory) 


Wom EN unerringly sense the genuine —be it a __ is the added conviction of its genuine, unseen worth, 


rare jewel, a Paris gown, or a fine motor car. a2. 2 , : : 
This inherent quality— coupled with surpassingly 


Perhaps that is why the new Peerless Six-91 has won fine performance and luxurious comfort — has made 
such enthusiastic approval from women everywhere. the Six-91 a joy to own and to drive. 

It would be idle to deny the instant appeal of this ear’s And in addition to the visible evidence of this fine 
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that comes when you behold a thing of beauty, there that here is the automobile you want to own. 
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Millions of thrifty Home Makers 


from Maine to California have for years 
covered their roofs and floors with 


Bird’s Roofs and Rugs 


Long Service - ‘Beauty - Low Cost 


Tuer is a Bird Rug moder- 
ately priced for every home. 
Colorful, enduring rugs that 
will beautify any floor of 
your home. Insist on Bird’s 
when you require floor cov- 
ering wherein charm of ap- 
pearance is combined with 
utility . . . Bird’s Rugs and 
Floor Coverings can be easily 
cleaned with a damp mop. 


Bird's Felt Base Rugsare obtain- 
able in leading department and 
furniture stores at prices ranging 
from $6.00 to $18.00. 
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Birp’s Roors give lasting 
protection from the ele- 
ments at minimum expense. 
These weather-defying and 
fire-retarding asphalt slate 
surfaced shingles give years 
of enduring service. Insist on 
Bird’s, if you desire roofing 
which blends rugged quality 
with rare charm and distinc- 


tive appearance. 


Bird’s Roofs are made for every 
type of building, and Bird dealers 
are always ready to estimate your 
roofing needs without obligation. 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
overpaid in those open-handed days, and 
said, “‘M’sieur, do you wish to assess the 

| men who fought for you? If we shed our 
| blood, can’t you contribute the price of a 
| few trees?” 

But he said, “‘ M’sieur, it is not of senti- 
| ment, but it is of the business—of the 
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finance.”” And they went away. I have 
often thought of them. 

The engine roared, the truck rocked, the 
stout helper climbed a wheel. 

“*So long, soldier,”’ said the driver. 

“So long!” I cried as the truck rolled 
along the wood road. The bugler was blow- 
ing mess call. I went up the hill. 


| 
| BATTLESHIPS 
| IND BATTLE CRUISERS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


The main armament of each vessel con- 
sists of nine 16-inch guns in triple turrets, 
two forward and one aft. The secondary 
| battery has twelve 6-inch guns in twin 
| mounts, six 4.7-inch anti-aircraft guns, 
| four 3-pounder guns and eight 2-pounder 

machine guns. The ships are armed with 
| torpedo tubes also. 

The machinery of the Nelson—and the 
Rodney—is of the reduction-turbine type, 
driving two propellers. Each vessel has 
eight boilers of the three-drum small-tube 
type. 

Oil fuel only is burned under the closed- 
fireroom system of forced draft. Super- 
heaters are fitted to each boiler. There is 
one large funnel. 

From the progress made in the design of 
| the Nelson class, I anticipate that the naval 
architects of the treaty-power navies will 
strive, when replacements are permitted in 
1931, to design a battleship carrying twelve 
| 16-inch guns with a speed of 21-23 knots on 

a displacement of 35,000 tons. Such a ship, 
in this country, would cost about $40,000,- 
000. 

The ancestor of the modern capital ship 
was Ericsson’s little Monitor. A legacy of 
the battle between the Monitor and the 
Merrimac was the system of mounting 
guns in revolving turrets. Today there are 
ships with four three-14-inch-gun turrets. 
Tomorrow there may be ships with four 
turrets each having three 16-inch guns, all 
mounted on the center line and capable of 
being trained on either side of the ship. 
With so great a concentration of gunfire, 
it will be possible to fire a salvo of shell 
weighing eleven and one-half tons and pro- 

| jected at a speed of nearly 1900 miles an 
hour, and to fire a salvo every thirty sec- 
onds. These shells can hit a target seven- 
| teen miles away. At this distance the 
| target is below the sea horizon and invisible 
to the gunners. The men point the guns in 
| accordance with directions received from 
observers in airplanes. The observers spot 
the fall of the salvos and give directions by 
radio for changing the range and deflection, 
so that the officer controlling the gunfire 
may know how to straddle the target. This 
is known as the director system. One 
officer in a little compartment, high up on a 
mast, manipulates a director fitted with 
two telescopes—one for horizon train, or 
azimuth, and the other for elevation, or 
range—and a master firing key by which all 
turret guns are fired simultaneously. The 
two telescopes are mounted on turntables 
| connected electrically to pointers at the 
gun, which follow those of the elevated 
telescopes. The “‘man behind the gun” 
never sees his target. He simply makes his 
weapon follow the pointer. 


A Powerful Scout 


This system may be used on battle 
cruisers as well as on battleships. As I 
have observed before, the battle cruiser is 
in reality a very fast battleship whose speed 
is possible because of fewer guns and less 
armor protection. The increase in speed 
makes the ship expensive to build and to 
operate. 

The British have the latest designed bat- 
tle cruiser, the Hood, as well as the 1927 
battleships, the Nelson and the Rodney. 
The Hood is the largest warship afloat, and 
cost about $30,000,000. The Nelson and 
| the Rodney each cost about $35,000,000. 





W E A R Differences between the Hood, a battle 


cruiser, and the Nelson, a battleship, are 
shown in the following comparison: 


NELSON HOOD 


Displacement (tons) 35,000 41,200 
Length (feet)... . 660 860 
Beam (feet). . . 106 104 
Draft (feet) ..... 32 31} 
Horse power — 45,000 144,000 
Speed (knots)... . . 23 31 
Fuel oil (tons) . . . 4,000 4,000 
Armament—16-inch guns 9 

Armament— 6-ineh guns 12 

Armament—15-inch guns 8 
Armament— 5.5-inch guns 12 
Armor (inches) 14 12 
Torpedo tubes . 2 6 


Battle cruisers were originated by the 
British, who built many of them before 
the Battle of Jutland in 1916. Originally 
the type was designed: (1) to drive enemy 
cruisers from the seas, (2) to destroy enemy 
commerce, (3) to protect sea routes, and 
(4) to scout for and report information of 
the enemy main fleet. The ships were 
planned for speed and gun power, so they 
could pierce screens of cruisers or destroy- 
ers. In a fleet action the battle cruisers 
were envisaged as acting as a fast wing, 
able, by virtue of speed, to concentrate on 
the enemy van or rear, or to give needed 
reénforcement to any part of the battle line. 
Later the Germans followed the initiative 
of the British and also built such warships. 


The First Line 


Battle cruisers were used in the World 
War in the type of operation for which they 
were designed. A German squadron under 
Admiral von Spee created havoc with Brit- 
ish shipping in the Pacific and South Atlan- 
tic. A British squadron including battle 
cruisers, commanded by Vice Admiral Stur- 
dee, destroyed the German squadron off the 
Falkland Islands. In the early years of the 
war German squadrons attacked the sea- 
coast towns of England. These raids were 
stopped by British battle cruisers, which, 
in the action of Dogger Bank, sank the old 
German cruiser Bliicher and severely dam- 
aged the battle cruiser Seydlitz. 

It may be recalled that on May 31, 1916, 
the British Grand Fleet and the German 
High Seas Fleet were in the North Sea. 
Each fleet had its scouting forces—battle 
cruisers, light cruisers and destroyers— 
well ahead of the main body. The forces 
met in the afternoon and the five German 
battle cruisers engaged six British battle 
cruisers in a running fight leading toward 
the German fleet. In sixteen minutes the 
British battle cruiser Indefatigable was 
blown up and in thirty-eight minutes the 
battle cruiser Queen Mary suffered a sim- 
ilar fate. Their magazines exploded from 
the effect of gunfire. Soon after this the 
battle cruisers sighted the German High 
Seas Fleet ahead and were forced to turn 
about. They were followed by the German 
cruisers. The two fleets engaged in an in- 
decisive battle, although the weaker Ger- 
man fleet inflicted greater damage upon the 
stronger British fleet. 

At a critical moment in the battle, when 
the German battleships were outnumbered 
and in a poor tactical position, the German 
commander in chief ordered the battle 
cruisers and destroyers to charge the enemy. 
This they did. The British ships turned 
away to avoid the menace of torpedoes and 
the German fleet maneuvered clear of a 
crucial situation. Owing to poor visibility, 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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‘Drink an 


ALL-AMERICAN’SODA 


eA Brand New 
Ice Cream Soda Treat 


Served only at these 5-Zone Fountains— 
THE LIQUID MECHANICOLD 


Step up and imbibe to your heart’s con- 
tent—this Soda is ‘“‘good for what ails 
you!”’ 

Nourishing! Exhilarating! Dee-licious! 

And best of all, endorsed by health au- 
thorities because it supplies you not only 
food and drink, but also zippy Carbonic Gas 
—the same pure vitalizer that nature fur- 
nishes to nursing babes in Mother’s Milk. 

The “‘All-American”’ Soda is the latest, 
the newest concoction of the soda mixers’ 
wizardry. It rates up beside the All- 
American Sundae—the plus ultra dish of 
the year. 

Both these new treats are productions 
of Liquid Mechanicold Fountains. Find 
the one in your neighborhood—there are 
now 12,000—coast-to-coast. You can spot 
them by the Red Diamond Emblem. Try 
ANY Soda there—new love or old favorite 
—there’s no better way of exploding the 
mistaken idea that all electrically re- 
frigerated fountains are alike and serve 
like drinks. 

The Liquid Mechanicold has 5 separate 
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zones of cold and keeps each ingredient at 
its proper ‘‘ mixing point.” 

No guesswork here—these tempera- 
tures are scientifically accurate, and great 
engineers in independent tests have 
proved it. Hence the most economical to 
operate too. 

One cold zone for bulk ice cream pre- 
serves its firmness so it never varies more 
than 2°. Thus it can’t become mushy, even 
in heated rooms or on hottest days. 

Another cold zone keeps fresh fruits 
both garden-fresh and garden-flavored. 

In a third cold zone are the syrups cold 
and sweet, hence they can’t turn rancid. 

A fourth cold zone chills the Soda 
Water itself, giving livelier carbonation 
and a colder drink. 

Brick ice cream has a separate cold zone 
too, to make it extra hard—hence make 
it keep extra long when delivered. 

Look for the Red Diamond emblem and 
try an “All-American’’ Soda. It’s a treat 
you'll repeat—from a fountain you'll 
come back to. 


THE LIQUID CARBONIC CORPORATION, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
31 DISTRIBUTING POINTS 
World's largest makers of Carbonic Gas, Bottlers’ Machinery, Bottlers’' Extracts and Soda Fountains 


Try the aA. Liquid a> 


All-American” Soda z 
at Any Fountain 
Displaying this Emblem 
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To 
Fountain Owners 


and those who 
should own Fountains: 


You incur no obligation whatever by 
writing for new de luxe color-illus 
trated catalog of Liquid Mechanicold 
Fountains and Luncheonettes. Our 
specialists in fountain layouts are at 
your command gratis. Our prices, 
attractive purchase plan, and full de 
tails of our advertised drink service 
will come with catalog. Address 
Department S-3 today—in time for 
the big soda season 


We Quench the Thirst 
of Dry America— 
Yet Make No Drinks 


Ourselves 
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You can have young, thick hair! 


Is your hair keeping 


young with you? 


Back view, front view, do they 
tell two different tales of your 
age? 

Youthful, thick, strong hair be- 
longs with. the clean-cut face of 
today. With only a few minutes’ 
daily care every man can have it 
and keep it! 

This simple treatment once a 
day will check falling hair within 


hort time: 


a si 
EVERY MORNING wet your hair 
and scalp thoroughly with Pinaud’s 


Eau de Quinine. Then with your 
fingers pressed down firmly, move 
the scalp vigorously in every direc- 
tion, working the tonic into every 
inch of the sealp.. Move the scalp, 
not the fingers! Brush the hair 
while still moist. It will lie smeoth- 
ly just the way you want it. 


At once you'll feel your scalp 
tingle with life—tiny hair roots 


PINAUD’S 


Eau de Quinine 


Copr., 1928, Pinaud, Inc. 


are being nourished by blood 
vessels stirred to activity by the 
tonic ingredients of Pinaud’s Eau 
de Quinine. 

Soon, within a few days, you'll 
find the dandruff completely gone, 
for Pinaud’s destroys the germ of 
dandruff infection —found in 7 
out of 8 cases of baldness. 

Dandruff-free, richly nourished, 
your hair becomes and _ stays 
young! 

Buy Pinaud’s at any drug or de- 
partment store. Begin to use it 
tomorrow morning. You will no 
longer worry about your hair! 

In buying Pinaud’s Eau de 
Quinine, look for the signature of 
Ed. Pinaud in red on the bottle so 
that you are sure to get only the 
genuine Eau de Quinine. Pinaud, 


Paris, New York. 
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a British squadron of old armored cruisers 
butted into the German fleet and in a few 
minutes three out of four were sunk or put 
out of action. The third British battle- 
cruiser squadron also rushed into range of 
the German ships and in twelve minutes the 
battle cruiser Invincible was blown up by 
enemy gunfire. Truly, ‘‘What’s in a 
name?” Rear Admiral Hood and 1025 
officers and men went down in the Invinci- 
ble. Only six members of the crew were 
saved. Incidentally the German battle 
cruisers had more and better armor protec- 
tion than had the British. Yet to attain 
this they sacrificed speed and were forced 
also to carry lighter guns. 

Ten minutes after the action started, the 
Lion, flagship of Vice Admiral Beatty, had 
the narrowest of escapes from destruction. 
A German shell penetrated the roof of one 
of the midship turrets. This caused the 
powder in the turret and tube from the 
handling room, which opened into the shell 
and powder magazines, to ignite. Immedi- 
ately most of the turret and handling 
rooms crew were killed. The commander 
of the turret fell when both legs were shat- 
tered by the German shell. He managed 
to drag himself to the voice tube and to 
order the magazine doors closed before he 
died. This saved the ship. In the foretop 
with the gunnery officer, a young mid- 
shipman, perhaps sixteen years of age, was 
recording the incidents of the battle. When 
the turret was struck, flames from the 
burning powder within leaped high in the 
air and above the tops. ‘‘Look out for a 
bally big bump!” cried the midshipman to 
the gunnery officer. The bump never came. 
I have often wondered what were the feel- 
ings of this lad when he found himself still 
safe and sound. 

A similar casualty happened in the after 
turret of the German cruiser Derfflinger. 


| As in the Lion, the magazine doors were 
| closed and the ship was saved from destruc- 


tion. But in a second the lives of ninety 


| officers and men were snuffed out by the 


fire from burning powder. 

Just how important armor can be to a 
capital ship may be surmised from the fate 
of the vessels under heavy fire during the 


| Battle of Jutland. The British battle cruis- 
| ers had comparatively little protection; 


therefore they were faster than the German 
battle cruisers and carried heavier guns. 
In consequence, the Indefatigable, Queen 
Mary and Invincible were sunk soon after 
coming in range of the German battleships 
and battle cruisers. 


A Naval Axiom 


During the battle the German battle 
cruisers suffered heavy damage. That they 
were not destroyed was due to better ar- 
mor protection and good subdivision. Thus, 
the Liitzow was struck by twenty-four 
heavy projectiles and yet remained afloat 
many hours, until the ship was finally 
sunk by the Germans to avoid any possi- 
bility of its falling into the hands of the 
enemy. The Derfflinger had twenty-three 
hits from heavy shells and limped into port 
drawing forty feet of water. 

It was, however, the German battle 
cruiser Seydlitz that lived to tell the most 
exciting tale. This ship was struck by a 
torpedo. Fortunately the torpedo exploded 
forward and the bulkhead held, and, except 
for the disadvantage caused by a slight 
list, the fighting power was not affected. 
Altogether the Seydlitz was struck by 
twenty-one heavy shells, and lost 153 killed 
and wounded. So seriously was the Seyd- 
litz damaged eventually that the forecastle 
became awash and on entering port the 


| draft was forty-two feet. 


Since no nation may lay down a capital 
ship until 1931, naval architects have three 


| years in which to design replacement ves- 
| sels. Their work is made simpler by the 


fact that they are restricted to a displace- 
ment of 35,000 tons. The length and beam 
of the ships will depend upon the speed 
selected, as will also the armament and 


| armor. Strategists and tacticians of the 
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various nations will determine whether 
replacement ships shall be battleships or 
battle cruisers, and architects will design 
accordingly. 

The speed of a fleet of capital ships is 
that of its slowest unit. That is a naval 
axiom. The United States battle fleet has 
a uniform speed of twenty-one knots and 
contains no battle cruisers. It is probable, 
therefore, that the next battleship for the 
United States Navy will have a speed of 
twenty-one to twenty-two knots; twelve 
16-inch guns and very thick armor. It is 
probable also that this large number of the 
heaviest guns will be made possible by prog- 
ress in engineering design and materials, 
permitting a reduction in the weight as- 
signed for machinery and fuel. The naval 
architect must also provide plans to per- 
mit the vessel to carry airplanes, torpedo 
tubes and a large anti-aircraft battery, and 
to protect its vitals from damage by tor- 
pedoes and aerial bombs. 


Guns, Torpedoes and Bombs 


Such a monster of power will cost almost 
$50,000,000. Surely that will raise a pro- 
test from the passionate pacifist. Even the 
jingo and the choleric chauvinist may pause 
in their demands for replacements and aug- 
mented armaments. Undoubtedly it was 
the part of wisdom and good judgment to 
limit the capital-ship tonnage of the naval 
powers to the 5-5-3 ratio. The same wis- 
dom and judgment should dictate a further 
reduction in capital-ship tonnage to about 
350,000 for Great Britain and the United 
States and to 210,000 for Japan. This is one 
of the things that should be done but that 
will be left undone. 

Not infrequently it is stated by self 
styled strategists that airplanes have 
sounded the knell for battleships. Even 
navy and army officers—those who pre- 
sumably know the history of warfare and, 
at least, of elementary strategy and tac- 
tics—have stated publicly that the day of 
the battleship is over; that one airplane 
costing a few thousand dollars can with one 
bomb destroy a great battleship costing 
$40,000,000 or more. Claims of similar na- 
ture were made for the automobile torpedo 
when it was perfected forty years ago; and 
these did not materialize, either when the 
torpedo was placed aboard a small fast 
boat—the torpedo boat—or when it was 
installed in a submarine vessel. 

The gun, torpedo and bomb all have the 
three essential elements of a weapon of 
destruction—that is, range, accuracy and 
destructive power. Now it may be con- 
ceded that the gun has greater range and 
accuracy than the torpedo. A 16-inch shell 
loaded with a high explosive has tremen- 
dous power for destruction, yet the explo- 
sive charge of a torpedo or a bomb is 
greater than that of any shell. The range of 
a torpedo is only about 12,000 yards. The 
range of the aircraft bomb may be hun- 
dreds of miles, but it has not the accuracy of 
the gun. The gun leads in accuracy, the air- 
craft bomb in range and the torpedo in 
destructive power. 

In choosing a weapon, however, the vul- 
nerability of the carrier must necessarily be 
considered. It is obvious that the battle- 
ship is very much less vulnerable than is 
either the submarine or airplane. And the 
submarine is less vulnerable than the air- 
plane. For protection the battleship relies 
upon armor, its own gunfire and maneuver- 
ability. The submarine protects itself by 
submergence. The bombing airplane has 
no protection except great speed, which 
makes it a difficult target for batteries. 

Against the threat of every newly in 
vented weapon, however, always there has 
been developed a method or system of 
parrying that weapon. The gun is the only 
weapon that must be conquered by its like. 
The threat of the torpedo boat was met 
by giving the battleships a large number 
of medium-caliber guns—the so-called 
secondary battery —and building larger tor- 
pedo boats for their protection. For pro- 
tection against automobile torpedoes after 

(Continued on Pace 72) 
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YOU ARE SAFE 
WITH RAYBESTOS 








“It is surprising how few 
mishaps there are in all 
this traffic.” 








“Not so surprising when 
you realize how many 
owners have Raybestos 
brake linings on their 
brakes.” 










cABILITY to stop your car 
quietly and quickly is one of 






the outstanding features of 






Raybestos. It brings confidence 






and control in congested traffic 






as well as on the 


steepest hills. 
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AYBESTOS is a better brake lining—better because of its inherent quality. There is nothing REPAIRMEN: We have an attractit 
° ~ ‘ ? 5 s 4 d LIN. ave an ativacilve 
} cheap about Raybestos. The materials are the finest obtainable. Skill in manufacture is the proposition for those wishing to engage in 
result of nearly a quarter of a century of experience. Long wear and economy are built-in brake service work. Correspondence is invited 


factors which give to Raybestos its great popularity. 


f 


Raybestos was the first asbestos brake lining for automobiles. It came into use when the motor THE RAYBESTOS CO., Bridgeport, Conn 
car was still in its infancy. Today, millions of people depend upon Raybestos for safety. The Canadian Raybestos Co., Ltd. Raybestos-Belaco, Ltd 


Peterborough, Ont I i I 
The well-informed driver never experiments with unknown brake lining. Life is too valuable 
to take a chance with cheap brake lining. On the brakes of cars in every price class, where safety 
is the first consideration, you find Silver Edge Raybestos—sturdy, strong, 
reliable and equally effective in wet as well as in dry weather. 











THE RAYBESTOS CO., Bridgeport, Conn 
Please send me name and address of nearest garage 


or Raybestos Brake Service Station in my vicinity 





Raybestos brake lining is guaranteed to give, utmost satisfaction on ail 


types of brake bands and brake shoes whether for 2 or 4-wheel brakes. 
My Name 


| 
| 
! 


You can obtain genuine Silver Edge Raybestos at all reliable garages, 
repair shops and Raybestos Brake Service Stations. Why not have a 
Raybestos man inspéct your brakes and give you the benefit of his 
expert advice? Mail coupon. We'll send his mame and address. 


Addre ss 
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Smooth, Safe Streets 





of smooth, safe 





Main Street, Kansas City, Mo., 
widened and repaved in 1925, now provides 58 feet 
onerete surface from curb to curb 


ODERN traffic requires modern pavements. 

The old, rough, narrow streets laid in the 
horse-and-buggy days are wholly inadequate to today’s 
needs in any progressive American town. 


Every growing community needs more wide, smooth- 
surfaced streets to accommodate safely the rapidly 
increasing demands of motor traffic. Your own town 
must be unusual indeed if it does not suffer from 
dangerous and costly traffic congestion—congestion 
that can be promptly relieved by new and durable 
pavements. For even where street-widening is im- 
practicable, traffic flow can be greatly speeded up by a 
new pavement of portland cement concrete—usable 
from curb to curb. 


Why not stimulate action on needed street improve- 
ments in your town? Now is the time. Paving costs 
will never be lower. Traffic will never be lighter. 
You can easily be the leader of a local movement for 
wide, smooth-surfaced pavements. We will gladly 
furnish you information as to how to start a campaign 
which will get results of benefit to you and every 
citizen in your community. For details write the— 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 WEST GRAND AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A National Organization to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete. 
Offices in 32 Cities 


Portland cement concrete pavements retain their smooth, rigid 
surface indefinitely. No well built concrete street has ever worn 
out! They “stand up” under the pounding of heavy vehicles— 
and provide the safest traction for rubber tires, wet or dry. 
Concrete can be quickly and easily replaced, when cut for instal- 
lation of underground pipes, without resulting weakness or 
surface blemish. An interesting booklet will be sent on request. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
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they are launched from a torpedo boat or 
submarine, capital ships are provided with 
blisters, or an outer skin. This skin ex- 
plodes the torpedo without serious damage 
to the ship. Further, a battleship is so di- 
vided into small compartments that even 
five or six torpedoes exploding alongside 
may not sink it, the only effect being to in- 
crease greatly the draft and to reduce to 
some extent the speed. 

The submarine menace is met by the gun, 
by destroyers, by the depth charge and by 
sound devices. To combat the bombing 

| plane, there will be aircraft squadrons. of 
| fighting planes. These are small, very fast 
aircraft to which the larger and slower 
bombing plane must inevitably fall an easy 
victim. 

Additional protection against planes is 
given by the installation of antiaircraft 
batteries of machine guns so mounted that 
| they may fire at any angle from the hori- 

zon to the zenith. Armored decks are also 

fitted, in the latest designed capital ships, 


| to keep the bomb from damaging the ma- 


chinery, magazines and other important 
parts. As weapons of offense at sea, air- 
planes have inherent limitations. The 
weather is one of prime importance. Their 
radius of action is limited to a few hundred 
miles. They cannot control the sea nor 
hold conquered territory. 


Battleships and Auxiliaries 


In a recent statement discussing the bat- 
tleship as an element of national defense, 
a distinguished officer and perhaps the 
United States Navy’s leading strategist had 

| this to say as to why a navy must have 
battleships: 

| Trade on the sea or trade from overseas 
| has always been borne in ships on the sur- 


| 
| face of the sea, so that the protection af- 


| forded has necessarily been by fighting 
ships. The efficacy of the protection has 
| depended always and still depends upon the 
| relative strengths of the fighting ships. This 
| fundamental requirement of superiority in 
fighting strength at the point where enemy 
| ships come in contact with each other has 
resulted in the development of what today 
| is known as the battleship—the ultimate 
developmentin asingle unit of the maximum 
| possible defensive and offensive power and 
| mobility. Trade—ships carrying cargoes— 
must depend for their protection upon the 
superior fighting ability of the fighting 
ships that guard them. 
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“Tt goes without saying that notwith- 
standing the necessity for battleships, there 
is a corresponding necessity for the maxi- 
mum possible development of those ele- 
ments of warfare that contribute to the suc 
cess of battleships. Life is always a growth 
and progress. One element of the progress 
of the day, so far as navies are concerned, is 
warfare in the air. Nations building bat- 
tleships have to take this element into grave 
consideration and to meet in every possible 
way the defensive and offensive require- 
ments which air development entails.”’ 


Heavy Guns and Peace 


“It might be contended that vessels 
carrying aircraft alone could be used profit- 
ably unsupported by ships that place their 
primary dependence in war ona gun battery. 
Naval experience to date does not justify 
such a contention. Aircraft-carrying ships 
when unsupported fall an easy prey to ves- 
sels having long-range guns and special pro- 
tection against the bombs which aircraft 
carry. One has only to consider the com- 
parative helplessness of an aircraft carrier 
at night, or in bad weather, or in fog, to 
understand the tremendous difficulty under 
which such a vessel would operate if un- 
supported. It is, of course, possible to 
imagine ideal conditions under which the 
aircraft carrier might have an advantage 
against the battleship, but war cannot be 
planned for on the basis of ideal conditions; 
average conditions are the only safe cri- 
terion. 

“In overseas expeditions where large 
numbers of troops may have to be trans- 
ported, it is essential that the forces escort- 
ing these troops be at all times—twenty- 
four hours of each day—superior to any 
forces that may be brought against them. 
Such superiority may be had only through 
the agency of ships capable of offensive and 
defensive action every hour of the twenty- 
four. Ships that place their primary de- 
pendence upon guns are the only ones so 
far developed that can be depended upon 
for this service.” 

Since the War of 1812, when American 
frigates with their heavier guns consist- 
ently defeated British frigates, it has been 
the policy of the United States Navy to 
arm its ships with the heaviest possible 
batteries. Let that policy continue and 
America will have peace and, with a broad 
human sympathy, be in a position to en- 
gender a spirit of good will throughout the 
world. 
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Housetop Mountain and Phelps Lake, a Proposed Extension to the 
Yellowstone National Park 
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Compared with soc dentifrice and tnere are 
ones Listerine Tooth Paste at 25 aves an 


ai ; 
3 dollars a year per person That 3 dollars will 


blades (six pkgs.), shaving cream, socks, handkerchiefs, et: 


extra razor Diades® oe“ 
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As good as its name 


What accounts for the immediate success of this speedy 


new dentifrice? Certainly not the price alone. 


While it is trve that at 25c, Listerine Tooth Paste 
accomplishes an average saving of 3 dollars a year per 


person, over costlier dentifrices, this would not carry it 
so quickly to a position among the leaders. 

It is the combination of outstanding quality, un 
questioned results, and a reasonable price, that has done 
the trick. 

Such a price for such a paste is made possible only 


— and but 25’ 


by ultrarmodern methods of manufacture and mass 
production. 

We urge you to try Listerine Tooth Paste. It will be 
a revelation to you. 

Note how white it makes your teeth. How gently it 
polishes them—yet how speedily. Note, too, how cool, 
sweet, and refreshed your mouth feels long after the 
brushing is over. Compare it with any paste, at any 
price, and judge by results alone. At all druggists’. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


LISTERINE 
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()vertime Widows 


Why must wives pay with hours of loneliness for inefficiency in business ? 


ACANT chair as a companion, another 
long, lonely evening drags on. Thus does 
the wife of many a man sink into melancholy 
martyrdom, the victim of business inefficiency. 
And inefficiency it is. For when a man must 
work overtime night after night, something is 
certainly wrong. Most often he is striving des- 
perately to extricate himself from myriads of 
detail jobs. 

All of which could be lifted off his shoulders 
quickly and forever if he would let printed 
forms help carry on the work for him. 

Memo blanks, requisitions, form letters, orders, 






work sheets, sales letters, shipping instructions, 
reports, and many other forms applicable to your 
business will speed up work, reduce errors, 
save money, get things done in the right way on 
time. And, most important of all, they free men 
and women for important work and constructive 
thinking. 

The question of paper is no question at all. 
Rely oni the experience of large users of printed 
forms. They standardize on Hammermill Bond. 

The surface of Hammermill Bond invites use. 
Pen or pencil glides smoothly over it; typewriter 


MMERM, 
HA BOND cL 


The Utility Business Paper { 


to mail one, free. 
Simply attach this 
coupon to your 
business letter- 
head. Hammer- 
mill P +? er 
Company, Erie 
Pennsylvania. 


Business men 
find the workin 

kit of printe 

forms with sam- 
ples of Hammer- 
mill nd is ex- 
tremely helpful. 
We shall be glad 





Name. 





Position 





and printing press register cleanly and clearly. 
Carbons are neat and legible. 


Also, Hammermill Bond is available every- 
where in twelve standard colors and white. 
That is so the work of different jobs or depart- 
ments may be identified by color. 

In addition, Hammermill Bond has the strength 
to withstand rough handling, and is reasonably 
priced. 

Let your printer help you get better printed 
forms and letterheads by standardizing on Ham- 
mermill Bond. Bond and ripple finishes, with 
envelopes to match all colors and both finishes. 


| 
| 






But the war brought Beth more than 
this lecal fame and definite social status 
and the troops of adolescent admirers—who 
were, after all, most of them, either penni- 
less or dependent. It brought her Owen 
Mallory, a man eight years older than her- 
self, of distinguished family and great 
wealth. Owen fell in love with Beth at 
sight and she fell in love with what she 
heard of Owen. 

At first she was so dazzled by her unex- 
pected good fortune, this sudden fairylike 
reversal of her own fortunes, that if Owen 
had been more selfish he could have had 
her then. He should, perhaps, if he had 
wanted her—but he did want her—if he 
had understood her, he should have self- 
ishly, unreasonably, demanded an imme- 
diate marriage. Certainly it proved fatal 
to give Beth time to reflect, to value and 
revalue herself, ever more highly; to plan, 
always more ambitiously, for the future, as 
she grew more sure of her worldly position. 
But Owen, at this time and for long after- 
ward, was far from comprehending Beth’s 
true character. And she was so young! 
Seventeen. A child. To Owen as sacred as 
a child. 

The pure curves of her mouth had the 
power to wring his heart with pity. He 
would not take all the kisses that she obe- 
diently would have given him. He asked 
Beth to wait. She assented, curiously 
passive, strangely gentle, not rebellious 
with emotion like other women in wartime. 
And when Owen came back again it was 
Beth who asked him to wait, and again to 
wait—but always with that gentle, grace- 
ful air of acquiescence. And so for years 
his passion was fed, was starved, seemed to 
die, leaped up again from the ashes, was 
fed again on half moments, on glimpses. 

Glimpses first at the training camp— 
why, he had scarcely seen Beth six times 
before he went away—just snatched de- 
lirious moments at dances—leave to go to 
Midland! Then France and occasional 
letters—brief, unsatisfactory, tantalizing 
glimpses of Beth in letters. Little, vague, 
childish notes that said nothing—but bet- 
ter than the most wonderful letters a clever 
woman could write, because Owen read his 
own emotions into them. 

Torture and delight of thinking of Beth— 
wondering, dreaming, where is she now, at 
this moment? ‘‘Is she thinking of me now 
at this moment? She must be, because I 
am thinking of her sointensely! I will send 
out my thought to find hers; my mind 
shall make her come to me. Beth! Beth! 
Three thousand miles away. Beth, think 
of me now! Beth!’’ His mind went out, 
hard and burning, his thought stretched out 
like a burning wire. Vain telepathic at- 
tempt of all lovers. Comforting self- 
hypnotism. 

Owen was wounded and lay in a hospital, 
deliriously dreaming. He got well of his 
bodily wound and went back to the Front 
with his incurable mental illness. 

Kingsland, twice wounded, and gassed, 
wavered for months on the sharp uneasy 
cliff that divides life and death. Even after 
the war was over and he had come back 
home, his recovery was still not assured. 
Owen traveled with him to various places 
of cure, to famous doctors. 

Another year and a half went by—still 
with only occasional glimpses of Beth, and 
these more unsatisfactory than before. For 
Beth was curiously vague now. As sweet, 
as gentle as ever, but with a reserve that 
Owen could not penetrate. She didn’t 
wish, it appeared, when he could force her 
to say anything definite—she didn’t wish 
to decide her whole life just yet. She was 
so young--hadn’t even made her debut 
why couldn’t they be just friends for a 
while—she was so young. 

Again that stirring of chivalrous pity for 
the gentle, helpless child. She still looked 
a child, not as mature in appearance as a 
schoolgirl, with her little, straight, un- 
formed body, her pure mouth. After all, 
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thought Owen, it wasn’t fair. He ought to 
wait, give her a chance to see the world a 
little before she decided—exactly Beth’s 
own intention—meet other men. A pang 
of bitter jealousy pierced Owen. He 
couldn’t stand by to see that happen. He 
went out to Mexico again with King. 

There King insisted on going in spite of 
all advice. There King insisted on staying, 
though the doctors said it might prove 
fatal to his health. Even more harmful 
than the climate, to one in his condition, 
was the nervous, infuriating strain of polit- 
ical events. Incessant troubles, petty and 
great, now showered down upon King; 
plunder and trickery on every side, every- 
one apparently untrustworthy, and no 
condition stable—and all King’s personal 
fortune tied up in his enormous ranch and 
his investments in oil. 

King was as headstrong, as self-willed as 
ever. And a sort of nervous fury now pos- 
sessed him to prove himself stronger than 
fate, the master of conditions and of men. 
He wished to be feared and he came to be 
hated and—even more disastrous for him- 
self—to hate. Owen alone had any power 
to calm him. To Owen he clung with the 
selfish, irritable, unreasonable love of a 
neurotic invalid. 

For out of his long period of physical 
torture, King had emerged with a new per- 
sonality. All his old scornful gayety was 
gone—his almost mocking indifference to 
his younger brother’s devotion. Now he 
was wholly dependent on Owen’s strength 
and health. His recovery, he asserted, de- 
pended on Owen’s presence. 

Now and then Owen would leave him for 
a few weeks to go back to Clivedale. A 
rivalry had developed between old John 
Clive and King. Every time that Owen 
came home his grandfather would insist 
that he should settie down immediately and 
permanently in Clivedale. Owen acknowl- 
edged the obligation, but King needed him 
more. Impossible to desert King now! 
This devotion old John Clive considered 
quixotic. 

“It’s tossing a good coin after a bad,”’ he 
would say of the brothers. It was even 
rumored that he meant to disinherit Owen 
if he persisted in his disobedience. 

Beth Randall by this time had made her 
debut—very modestly, but correctly—and 
was surrounded by other admirers. She 
was no longer dazzled by Owen. Yet she 
never entirely gave him up. Like a greedy 
child in a candy shop, she preferred to 
stand first on one foot, then the other, 
stretch out a hand, draw it back, endure 
the agony of indecision and even of hunger, 
rather than choose one bonbon and defi- 
nitely, irrevocably, give up all the rest. 

It was not until John Clive died and 
Owen came home for a longer time than 
usual that Beth finally promised to marry 
him. She was twenty-four now, and there 
was no one else any better in prospect, 
though she was still, as always, surrounded 
by men. 

Beth’s enormous, her continued popu- 
larity was a thing other women simply 
couldn’t understand! Of course she was 
pretty—they admitted that. But she 
hadn’t an idea in her head. She had never 
been known to say anything clever or 
original. This was quite true. Beth 
Randall simply got her conversation ready- 
made. 

All her reactions were expressed in terms 
of slang. Her most scintillating repartee at 
the moment was ‘‘Oh, don’t be dumb!” 

Strange, silly words, faliing from the 
purely curving lips of an angel, mouth so 
poetic that it seemed it could only utter 
blank verse. Yet there was something 
piquant, indescribably charming, in the 
contrast. Perversely charming, the phrase 
“Oh, don’t be dumb!” from the tender and 
wistful mouth of a little Fra Angelico Ma- 
donna. 

Men laughed at Beth Randall as you 
laugh at a child—not because you are 
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amused, but because your breath is so 
taken away by loveliness that you must 
catch your breath again in laughter. A ring 
of laughing men was always four deep 
around her, greedily clutching at the inane 
words which any other girl in the room, in 
the world, could have uttered. And the 
other girls, enviously muttering among 
themselves, completely bewildered: 
“What do they see in her, my dear? 
Why, she’s dumb—positively dumb!” 
Perhaps they were right. Perhaps, in 
spite of apparently shrewd calculations, 
Beth had never plotted or thought very 
deeply. She may have been guided almost 
altogether by instinct—the instinct of a lit- 
tle silkily furred animal that will run to the 
warmest corner, snuggle up to the hand 
that offers food. Shallow and sly and 
utterly, nafvely selfish—Owen knew her at 


last for that! And yet he could not help | 


loving her, could not help being fascinated 
by her silky and sly ways of a little ani- 
mal; purring and coaxing coldly, silkily 
curling herself round his heart, with no real 
affection. She responded to his kisses with 
the soft, passive mouth of a little slave 
in a harem, docilely yielding herself to 
his emotion, quite without emotion of her 
own. 

“Beth, you don’t love me! You don’t 
love me!” 

“IT do love you, Owen”—sweetly and 
blankly and coldly. Her voice had ho 
depth, no timbre. 

He could kiss her as much as he liked. 
But he was never satisfied. He was only 
tortured. And each kiss only tortured him 
the more. 


“Beth! Beth! You don’t love me! Why | 


can’t you love me?” 

“T do love you, Owen.” 

Her voice was in his ears constantly 
thin and sweet and meaningless, uttering 


the sweet, meaningless phrase, ‘‘I do love | 


you, Owen. I do love you.” 

He should have been wonderfully happy. 
She was his at last, after seven years of 
waiting. He had only to wait another year 
now—Beth wanted to wait a little still; 
there was her trousseau to get and a house 
to decide on and all the many preparations 
for a large and brilliant wedding. And it 
was necessary, too, for Owen to go back to 
Mexico for a time. He must try to 
straighten out King’s affairs a little before 
he left him—poor King! But of course 
Beth couldn’t be expected to live in Mexico. 
Owen would settle down at last to what old 
John Clive had always wanted for him. He 
felt bitter regret now for his persistent 
neglect of his grandfather, for his too plainly 
displayed lack of interest in the business 
that had been the chief pride and interest 
of John Clive’s life. 

Owen appointed a manager for the mills 
while he went back to Mexico. He stayed 
there almost a year, trying in vain to settle 
King’s affairs, to reconcile him to his own 
absence. On his next journey home he ex- 
pected to marry Beth. But at the hotel in 
New York where he stopped overnight on 
his way back to Midland, he found a tele- 
gram and a letter. The wire said: 


Do not come. Everything changed. Please forgive 
me. BETH. 


And the letter told him of Beth’s change 
in plan. 

He couldn’t believe it! He rushed to 
Midland, in spite of the very definite, even 
commanding tone of the letter. He was 
met by the newspaper announcement of 
Beth’s engagement and her own refusal to 
see him. 

When it was possible for Owen to think 
again—he was at first exactly like a man 
whose head has been injured by a fall—he 
determined to leave Midland at once and 
forever. He would sell out everything and 
go back to King. But this was not so sim- 
ple as, in his inexperience, his entire ignor- 
ance of local conditions, he had imagined. 

(Continued on Page 78 






“I’d Drive 
Fifty Miles for a 
Red Edge” 


Wea due apologies to 
a well-known adver- 
tiser, we just must use that 
heading. Because it happened. 
A certain pipe line company 
out in Oklahoma needed shov- 
els. The Superintendent called 
his regular supply company. 
“Send over three dozen Red 
Edges right away. No, three 
dozen shovels won't do. I said 
Red Edges. We got some hard 
digging to do and mighty little 
time to do it in.” 

“Sorry,” said the supply man, “ but 
you can’t get a Red Edge this side of 
Tonkawa.” 


“Don’t care if you can’t get a Red 
Edge this side of Gehenna. Got to 
have ’em,” was the reply. 

And so, as the old novelists used to 
put it, “a lone rider might have been 
seen” burning up the fifty miles to 
Tonkawa. No, the Superititendent 
wasn’t just a plain crank. Any con- 
tractor, who has seen how Red Edges 
speed up a digging job, knows that 
these champion time-and-labor sav- 
ers are worth sending ahy distance 
for. 


a oe ae a 


When time is money it pays 
\ to be particular about shovels. 


THE 
it WYOMING SHOVEL 
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WYOMING, PA. 


We Spent 50 Years Learning to 
Make One Grade of Shovel 
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A gleaming film of Johnson's Polishing Wax 
—like an invisible cover of glass—protects 
your dining table so hot dishes and ma 


liquids will not mar its beautiful finish. 




















"IT wouldn’t keep house 
without it’’—that is 
what thousands of wom- 
en are saying about 
Johnson’s Polishing Wax. 








The reasons are not 
hard to find. Johnson's 
Polishing Wax means 
actual hours clipped from 


Enlist the help of Johnson's 
Polishing Wax—either paste 
or liquid—to reduce your 
hours of housework and add 
new charm to your home. 









i S°™ plete Finish and Pol 
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All the leading manufacturers of Linoleum 
recommend WAX for polishing, preserving 
and protecting their beautiful inka 
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their housework. It means increased 
home beauty—with economy. 


A trial will convince you of the all- 
around usefulness of Johnson’s Polishing 
Wax. It beautifies, preserves and pro- 
tects your furniture, woodwork, floors 
and linoleum—your automobile—your 
shoes and other leather goods. 


It cleans as it polishes—in one simple, 
easy operation. The finished surface 
gleams with a deep, lasting luster, which 
remains hard and dry, and on which 
fingerprints don’t show. It doesn’t 
attract dirt and lint. It saves the surface. 


Se yy 
, erred 


Polishes Easily to Gleaming Beauty 










Leading automobile manufacturers 
recommend Johnson’s Polishing Wax 
for preserving fine lacquered finishes. 
It makes quick, easy work of what most 
men consider a hard job. The thin film 
of gleaming wax—like a protective 
armor—renders the surface impervious 
to wear and weather. 


Be sure Johnson’s Polishing Wax is 
on your next shopping list. Your gro 
cery, hardware, drug, furniture, paint or 
department store can supply you. Once 
you have used it you'll be satisfied with 
no other polish. 


JOHNSON S 


PASTE OR LIQUID:::: 
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= A soft rag and a bottle of Johnson's 
 ~§= Liquid Wax are the only equip- 
ment you need for polishing your 
car and preserving its fine finish. 
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AX-POLISHED floors are good 
W taste as well as good house- 

33 keeping. Nothing adds so 
much beauty to your home—so many 
welcome leisure hours — such econo 
mies in upkeep. 

The Johnson Electric Floor Polisher 
enables you to wax-polish every room in 
your home quickly, easily —without dis- 
turbing your household. There is no 
stooping or kneeling. No messy rags or 
pails. No soiled hands or clothing. 

Just spread a thin coat of Johnson’s 
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Polishing Wax on any floor, old or new 
—of wood, linoleum, tile, marble, rubber 
or composition—whether varnished, 
shellacked, waxed or painted. This cleans 
off all soil and grime and at the same 
time waxes the floor. 


The rest of the treatment is merely a 
matter of guiding the easy-running John- 
son Electric Floor Polisher over the sur- 
face. What an amazing difference you 
notice immediately! Your floors are re- 
juvenated—lustrous—cheery as a glow- 
ing fire in a fireplace. 


From the 
original painting 
by Sundblom 


Near you 18 a grocery, 
hardware, drug, furniture, 


WOOO 


Nae 


that will rent you a John 


f son Electric Floor Polisher 
> ata very low rate. On 
( buy one for your own 
( home—the price has re- 
= cently been reduced from 


$42.50 to only $29.50. 


It is infinitely easier to keep your 
floors and linoleum immaculate when 
they are wax-polished. Never again 
will you find it necessary to go to 
the trouble and expense of a general 
floor refinishing. 


The thin, hard, burnished film of wax 
preserves and protects the floors against 
mars and wear, no matter how heavy 
the traffic. Let the young folks dance 
the children romp—for you can quickly 
and easily restore the lustrous cleanliness 
and charm of all wax-polished surfaces. 


S. C. Jonnson & Son “The Floor Finishing Authorities’ Racine, Wisconsin (Canadian Factory: Brantford) 


| POLISHING WAX 
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CLEANS: POLISHES - PRESERVES: PROTECT 





this Electric Polisher 
by the day or half-day 


paint or department store 
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“The acid sprayed 
into my face” 


“*T was the last employee of the battery 
company to leave. As I stooped over the 
charging line, one of the batteries blew 
up, sprayed my face with sulphuric acid. 
The burns were fearful. I was in terrible 
misery ... At a drug store Unguentine 
was recommended. I applied it. What 
wonderful relief! I kept up the treat- 
ment. Today healing is complete.” 


* * * 


Burns come to us all. Suddenly. 
Unexpectedly. In factory or field, 
on journeys—by our own firesides! 

Any burn can become infected. 
Be ready. Treat it as physicians do: 
at once, Unguentine! 

As soon as you spread Unguentine 
on, the pain is eased. The burn, 
germ-free, starts healing normally— 
quickly. In most cases, not the 
slightest scar remains. 

Use freely for cuts, scratches and 
bruises, too. Bandage lightly when 
necessary. At your druggist’s—50c. 
Keep a tube at your office or shop 
as well as at home. The Norwich 
Pharmacal Company, Norwich, N. Y. 


Unguentine 


The standard surgical dressing 
in American hospitals 


The Norwich Pharmacal Co., Dept.S-3B, Norwich, N.Y. 

Please send me trial tube of Unguentine and 
booklet, ““What To Do,” by M. W. Stofer, M. D. 
Name 


Street 


City and State 


FREE! 





‘4 


1 trusted name 
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(Continued from Page 75) 

At the time of John Clive’s death there had 
been a number of offers to buy the mills and 
all the Clivedale property, and Owen imag- 
ined that, through his lawyers, he could 
immediately effect a sale now. But in a 
very few days he discovered his mistake. 

He seemed to be blocked at every way he 
turned. The group of stockholders of the 
Clivedale Mills who, at the time of his 
grandfather’s death, had assured him they 
were ready to buy in the entire property, 


| now began all at once to assume an anxious 


and cautious manner, to talk about the 
increase in the cost of labor, a decline in 
profits, a possible strike, a sudden depres- 
sion in the market, various technical things 
which Owen did not in the least understand. 
He regretted now more than ever his failure 
to learn anything about the business; he 
felt himseif at a tremendous disadvan- 
tage—indeed, quite helpless— before these 
experienced men. 

The manager he had put in charge during 
his absence had turned out to be entirely 
unsatisfactory—even untrustworthy. It 
was quite true that, in the past year, the 
profits from the mills had decreased alarm- 
ingly. Owen’s personal income was dimin- 
ished, and at this particular time King was 
in need of money from Clivedale, since his 
oil leases were now practically worthless 
and a great part of his land had been con- 
fiscated under the agrarian laws of Mexico. 

A rival manufacturer who at one time had 
been eagerly interested in getting hold of 


| Clivedale, and on whom Owen had counted 


in case he ever wanted to make a quick sale, 
now, too, veered about, became difficult 
and cautious and noncommittal in his 


| attitude—talked of the refusal of the prin- 





cipal Midland bank—of which Mr. Har- 
court was president—to give him the 
financial aid he had counted on. 

“Frankly,” was the verdict of everyone, 
“the property has greatly depreciated since 
your grandfather’s time.” 

This was true, of course. Owen became 
aware, as others have before him, that a 
great manufacturing fortune does not con- 
sist of the buildings and machinery, or 
even the demand for the product which the 
plant can produce, but of the personality 
of the man who owns and directs this 
equipment. 

It might be true, as Ned Pemberton now 
declared, and as Owen himself suspected, 
that Mr. Harcourt was back of some of the 
difficulties. But, principally, Owen dis- 
covered the great commercial— and, in- 
deed, personal—truth that it is only when 
you don’t care to sell that other people 
choose to buy. 

His own too great eagerness to get rid of 
the property had a great deal to do with the 
coyness of the purchasers. Besides, every- 
one knew his personal reason for wishing to 
leave Midland. They foresaw, in his busi- 
ness inexperience and in his personal trou- 
bles, a rare opportunity to drive a bargain. 
And when Owen realized that they were 
planning to make capital out of his misfor- 
tune, all his fighting spirit was roused. He 
determined then to stick it out, see the 
thing through satisfactorily and not be 
forced into flight either by Beth Randall 
and her approaching marriage or by the 
men who had called themselves his grand- 
father’s friends. He must think now, he 
told himself, only of the expedient, the 
practical, and forget the rest—-fill up his life 
with a hurrying round of material things, 
his brain with facts and leave no room for 
the cruel tricks of imagination. As easy to 
decide as it was difficult to perform! For 
still in his ears there rang that siren voice, 
far away and sweet, meaningless yet sweet: 

“T do love you, Owen. I do love you.” 

He knew that Beth had never loved him. 
And yet—so is the heart of a lover, man or 
woman—he believed she loved him still. 

He would not have admitted, even in his 
most secret thoughts, that the hope of see- 
ing Beth had anything to do with his deci- 
sion to remain in Midland. He would have 
told even himself that the possibility of 
meeting Beth was his chief reason for wish- 
ing to leave Midland at once. And yet, 
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forbid it with scornful logic as he might, his 
imagination defied him, created the scene. 
At the mere thought his heart turned over 
sickeningly in his chest, his breath was sus- 
pended. He swore at himself for an utter 
fool. But hope, like a cancerous sore, still 
gnawed at him. 

He knew Beth to be unworthy of love. 
And with all the power of conscious thought 
he declared that his own love was over; 
that if it could ever be reawakened, he, too, 
was worthless—a weak thing to be despised. 
Yet stronger than all the forces of reason 
and will was that subconscious self which 
had not yet given Beth up. In his reaction 
from this dark power, the strong, secret 
enemy within his own fort, in his fear of the 
folly into which it might betray him, Owen 
was ready for almost any other folly. Yet 
outwardly he appeared calm, reasonable, 
normal—he even believed himself to be so. 

Fortunately there were many things to 
occupy his mind now besides his personal 
trouble. Practical difficulties became as 
welcome as the sting of a medicine that 
relieves greater pain. There was only one 
problem, slight but vexing, which Owen did 
not like to consider, even to turn his 
thoughts away from Beth. And yet he 
must consider it, solve it if possible, in a 
tactful manner, unless he wished to be 
utterly indifferent to the predicament, the 
probable feelings, of one who had been 
quite as unfortunate as himself. 

Gossip had supplied him with her name, 
linking it repeatedly in the last few days 
with that of Hugh Warrener; and gossip 
kept him r2minded almost daily of Valeria 
Grove. He remembered that in their one 
brief astonishing encounter he had assured 
her that she need never see him another 
time in her life. And now nothing was 
more improbable than that they would not 
meet again. 

Even though he deliberately tried to 
avoid Miss Grove—as he most certainly 
should— Midland was too small a city, 
they had too many mutual friends, not to 
run the risk of a chance encounter. And it 
would, of course, be painfully unpleasant 
for her to come upon him somewhere unex- 
pectedly, to meet him again quite without 
warning. He owed her an explanation of 
his continued presence in Midland. He 
would like to add—if such a thing were pos- 
sible—an assurance of his ability to keep a 
secret. Yet how was it possible to say any 
of these things—he had tried several times, 
unsuccessfully, to write a note—without 
appearing impertinent or absurd? She 
would probably think him a cad, no matter 
what his phrases. 

The whole affair was making him ab- 
surdly self-conscious—angry with himself 
and with her. He felt that he had played 
a ridiculous, a blundering, and yet melo- 
dramatic, part in Valeria Grove’s drama. 
His masculine vanity was wounded when- 
ever he remembered the scene. And there 
was another problem. For how was he to 
explain his presence in that room? Since 
he hadn’t explained it at the time, he must 
explain it now. He had never before found 
himself in so awkward a situation, one that 
called for the most tactful and delicate of 
phrases, and he could invent none that 
were not clumsy, wounding, he feared. For 
remind a woman, even with the utmost 
tact, of 2 moment so humiliating! 

He saw very clearly that Valeria Grove 
would hate him even more than the man 
who had humiliated her. He really won- 
dered where that phrase “innocent by- 
stander”’’ could have come from, for cer- 
tainly no one ever considers the bystander 
blameless. 

xIIT 

SUDDEN and unusually sharp excla- 

mation from his wife caused Christo- 
pher Grove to drop his share of their 
morning newspaper. They were reading it 
in the customary manner— Mr. Grove, the 
international news; Mrs. Grove, advertise- 
ments, society and murders. 

“Why, Kitty, what’s the matter?” 

Her cheeks, which had turned greenish 
white, were no slowly changing to purple. 
No sound came out of her opened mouth. 
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But like a searchlight on a dark road, her 
shaking finger swept the page, picked out 
the object of disaster. 

Among the usual, though always aston- 
ishing, list of coupled names—astonishingly 
illustrative of the quality of human courage, 
poor brave young things, with all the float- 
ing wrecks around them— Christopher now 
observed an unusually surprising hyphena- 
tion: Harcourt-Warrener. 

His expression was quite inadequate to 
his dismay. His fine pale mask had not 
been formed for strong emotions. Equally 
antipathetic to his lips was their expression. 
Kitty, as usual, misread his hieroglyphics. 
Her full fury burst out now; he was swept 
alotig, too, in the elemental flood. 

“You knew it!” she cried, with an injus- 
tice that would admit no denial. ‘You 
knew about it already! Val would tell you, 
I suppose, if she told anyone. And you 
both kept it from me—the one person in the 
world who might have done something 
about it—stopped it—before it was too 
late!” 

“My dear,’’ he remonstrated gently, 
“how could you stop Hugh Warrener from 
marrying anyone he chooses?”’ 

“The way you could—if you were a man! 
Other fathers don’t allow their daughters’ 
lives to be wasted—five whole years—the 
best years—but that’s not the point!’’ She 
broke off scornfully. ‘I didn’t expect any- 
thing from you. But if I’d been told—if 
you and Val could have honored me with 
just a little of your confidence for a 
change ~ 

Her voice crumbled. She positively 
could not go on. This was the sorest spot in 
all her relationship with her daughter and 
her husband. Kitty Grove simply could 
not bear to feel that other people were keep- 
ing secrets from her. 

She was as touchy as a child in this 
respect—very much like the unpopular 
child who stands, sulking, apart, eaten up 
by a desire for revenge, while other children 
whisper. The reserve that was natural to 
both Christopher and Val had been a bitter 
trial to Mrs. Grove always. And she could 
not, would not, understand that she only 
intensified the quality she disliked by her 
incessant questioning and spying, her 
watchful suspicion. She was ever on the 
alert for a slight to her curiosity, ready to 
resent it and to revenge herself. It seemed 
to Mrs. Grove that she had a right to know 
not only the outward events in the lives of 
her family but their most private thoughts 
and feelings as well. Years of vain endeavor 
had not discouraged her—she still believed 
it possible to take the citadel of confidence 
by assault. 

It was of no use now for Christopher to 
protest that their daughter had told him 
nothing. His suggestion that perhaps Va- 
leria herself had not known of Hugh’s en- 
gagement was met with a contemptuous 
cry: 

““Of course she knew! What man would 
dare—even Hugh Warrener wouldn’t 
dare—in a town like this! Of course Val 
knew! She must have known it for days 
weeks—how can I tell? And she kept it 
from me! Not that I expect her to tell me 
anything ever—not even for her own good. 
She’s always thought she could manage her 
own life in her own way, without any of my 
assistance. And this is what it has 
come to!” 

She found, it seemed, a certain consola- 
tion in the fulfillment of prophecy. But 
now a new thought stung her; she had 
stumbled on that sharpest thorn of ma- 
ternal love-—jealousy. 

“She would run to Alma, of course! 
That explains everything! Oh, what a fool 
I’ve been!”’ 

She jumped up, scattering the loose 
sheets of newspaper like leaves before a 
vigorous autumn wind. She was extraordi- 
narily handsome, vital, as she stood there, 
darkly flushed, electric and menacing as a 
day in November. She announced her in- 
tention of going at once to Val. 

Nothing that Christopher could say 
would dissuade her. His protest as to the 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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Now has come the realization that health depends upon wholesome food. and the wholesome- 


ness of most foods upon proper refrigeration. Out of that realization has grown the demand 





for Frigidaire. Not mere refrigeration, but dependable, electric refrigeration. And as that demand 


has grown, quantity production has made prices low. So today Frigidaire has become a safeguard 
to health that is an economical investment for any home. Frigidaire Corporation, Dayton, Ohio 
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“Oh, but you must be mistaken, officer; I would never dare to drive 
that fast on these old tires—why, they've gone over 20,000 miles.” 
“You might get by with that if they weren't Kelly-Springfields, but 
u can try it on the judge.” 
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(Continued from Page 78) 


| inappropriateness of the hour was simply 


ignored. He followed Kitty about help- 
lessly from dining room to bedroom, from 


| bedroom to hall, and back again to their 


bedroom, while she hastily but dexterously 


| dressed herself for the street. No excite- 
| ment could rob Kitty Grove’s fingers of 


their neat precision. She was wearing a 
starched pink gingham dress—she had a 
right-minded horror of women who ap- 
peared at the breakfast table in negligee— 
and this she exchanged for a tailored suit 
and white blouse. She pulled a small 
black felt hat down tightly over her short 


| hair, drew on her compressed lips a careful 
7 | line of rouge—her blazing cheeks needed 


none—powdered her nose precisely, for 
even in her hour of trouble she remembered 
that one should always make up after the 
hat is on, not before. She picked up her 
black suéde bag, her chamois gloves and 
waved her husband aside. 

No, she would not allow him to accom- 
pany her. She reminded him coldly that 
work goes on no matter what else fails. Her 
momentary composure did not deceive 
Christopher. He knew it was assumed for 
the purpose of a public appearance and that 
it would vanish when that necessity was 
over. If he insisted on going with Kitty 
she would be quite capable of smiling on 
him for the half hour that they were in the 
street car and then making a scene with him 
as soon as they reached the Lanes’ house. 

The only thing he could do was to tele- 


| phone to Alma, after Kitty had gone, to 


give her notice of the intended visit. It was 
not possible, of course, to describe his wife’s 
dangerous mood. But Alma’s surprised 
and distressed voice over the telephone 
confirmed Christopher’s suspicion that, in 
any case, the call would be most unwelcome. 

Indeed, Alma was more disturbed than 
Christopher could possibly have imagined. 


xIV 


LMA had not told even her husband the 
true cause of their guest’s sudden ill- 
ness. Howard, like everyone else, had been 
informed that Valeria had taken cold at the 


| country-club dance; she had a high tem- 
| perature and the doctor had forbidden her 





| had had tonsillitis or pneumonia. 


to leave her room. Grumbling a trifle 
at guests in general and commanding Alma 
not to exert herself for this one in particu- 
lar, Howard offered to pay for a trained 
nurse, sent baskets of fruit and flowers to 
the sick room, and was greatly relieved that 
he was not allowed to enter. 

Friends to whom Alma reported dis- 
played the customary lack of interest in 
other people’s illness and began at once to 
speak of the enthralling time when they 
Mrs. 
Grove, to whom Alma telephoned a daily 
bulletin, had so far displayed no over- 
whelming anxiety for her daughter’s health 
or any particular desire for her companion- 
ship. And as soon as Mrs. Grove learned 
that Val had not met Owen Mallory at 
Edith’s party, even her desire to speak with 
her daughter over the telephone subsided. 
She accepted then, without further remon- 
strance, Alma’s statement that the doctor 


| had forbidden Val to talk on account of a 
| swollen throat, and merely retorted that 
| Alma mustn’t spoil Val; a cold was just 


nothing; she—Mrs. Grove—had them all 


| the time and went about and worked as 


hard as ever. 

“But of course Val hasn’t my energy. I 
will never give in!” declared Mrs. Grove, 
who, like everyone else, was most proud of 
her most disagreeable characteristics. 

Alma could absolutely rely on the doc- 
tor’s discretion. Doctor Gathney was med- 
ical father confessor to half Midland—the 
better half, of course. He had never been 
known to tell the truth about you to any 
of your friends. He wouldn’t even hint 
that he knew the truth about you himself. 
Doctor Gathney and Alma played a polite 
comedy of pretending to believe it an acci- 


| dent. Alma blamed herself for the overdose 
| of the sleeping draughts. Doctor Gathney 


complained that all his women patients ex- 
changed their medicines as casually as their 
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lipsticks. The nurse was a mode! of discre- 
tion and impersonality, provided and 
trained by Doctor Gathney. 

Valeria was no longer in any danger 
now—that is, physically. She lay, white 
and silent, with a curious passivity, a 
childlike obedience, that almost broke 
Alma’s heart. Wild rebellion, stormy tears, 
would have been easier to deal with, to con- 
sole. But Valeria asked for no consolation, 
expected no mental healing. If there was 
grief or hope or despair or any resolution 
for the future behind that white mask, it was 
impossible to tell. Her inert body was ter- 
rifying. It was like a shell that has been 
left lying empty on the shore. 

She opened her mouth for food and medi- 
cine, she raised her head, moved her hands, 
as she was told, she answered questions. 
She looked at the doctor, the nurse, even at 
Alma, with dark, opaque eyes which told 
nothing, which seemed to have been painted 
only on her white face. Sometimes, from 
closed eyelids, large tears would run slowly 
down her cheeks, but she made no noise of 
weeping, no shuddering, convulsive move- 
ments; not even her lips stirred. She would 
wipe the tears away quietly and turn her 
head on the pillow. 

And if Alma spoke to her, then she 
would say, “I’m sorry. Please don’t talk. 
I’m sorry.” 

Her nervous dread of speech increased. 
She told the doctor that the sound of voices 
made her feel faint and ill. The nurse tip- 
toed about the room; there was little for 
her to do except watch the patient. Doctor 
Gathney did not consider it advisable to 
leave her alone at present. Alma often sat 
by the bed for an hour or two without 
speaking. Sometimes Valeria would reach 
out and take her hand. 

“T’m sorry. I’m sorry, Alma.”’ She re- 
peated it in a toneless, monotonous and 
tired voice that went straight to Alma’s 
heart: “I’m sorry. I’m sorry.” 

“But, darling, don’t be sorry. There’s 
nothing to be sorry for.” 

“Yes. I ought to go away.” 

“But I love having you here!” 

“‘Tt’s not good for you. I ought to go.’ 

** Nonsense, darling! I wouldn’t let you!” 

“Well, I haven’t anywhere to go. I 
can’t—I couldn’t —— ‘a 
“Darling, be still.’’ 
“Yes, I want to. 


, 


I can’t bear to talk. 


I’m sorry.” 

“Sh-h! Sh-h! Howsilly youare! You 
needn’t ever talk again if you don’t 
want to.” 


Valeria sighed and closed her eyes. Her 
clutch on Alma’s hand tightened, relaxed. 
She seemed about to go to sleep. Then all 
at once she sat up in bed; her eyes flew 
open like a doll’s, dark and wide, fright- 
ened and blank and wide. 

“‘ Alma, I can’t—don’t let-— people—any- 
one come here! Don’t let anyone come and 
talk to me!” 

“No, I won’t. 

“Promise?” 
“Promise.” 


I promise, darling.” 


“But, my dear Alma, you scarcely seem 
to realize that Val is my daughter. And 
you, after all, are only her friend.” 

Mrs. Grove’s aggressive profile under her 
determinedly chic hat was reflected in a 
wide-framed Italian mirror. She sat bolt 
upright on Alma’s drawing-room sofa, 
while her hostess faced her, in a more re- 
laxed attitude, from a deep chair. Every- 
thing about Alma was soft and shining 
shining pale brown hair close to her round 
head, a soft frock of apple-green silk, shin- 
ing brown eyes in a rather pale but serene 
face. 

If Mrs. Grove was sharp, insistent, de- 
termined, Alma was equally firm beneath a 
gentle manner. Her eyes met Mrs. Grove’s 
steadily. Her lips slightly compressed, her 
voice a shade too carefully controlled, she 
answered her inquisitor gently. In her 
Mrs. Grove found the astonishing force of 
the terrible meek. For it is easier to move 
a stone wall than to struggle with sand— 
gentle sand, which quietly slips between 

(Continued on Page 8*) 
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Are the things she does important? 


LMOST everything you do during business hours is im- 
A portant, isn’t it? You come home at night and tell her 
of the important happenings of the day—the deals-you closed 
—the important purchases you made—the decisions you 
rendered. And she praises your judgment. Admires your 
ability. You deserve this, no doubt. But what about your 
wife? Are the things she does important? 


As a buyer, your wife is just as keen and discriminating 
as any business man. Every day merchants clamor for her 
patronage—bid for her business. She must choose, from 
among many, the one store that gives her the most 
for her dollar. She does choose. That’s important. 

Give her credit. 


Daily your wife must purchase the family 
food needs. Countless brands, grades and prices 


THE GREAT ATLANTIC & Nesmeusieo 









are confusing, yet she must decide. And she does, wisely 
and profitably. Give her credit. 


Like yourself, your wife recognizes value and goodness, 
and that explains her constant visits to the AYP store in 
her community. A&P helps her to solve her most impor- 
tant problem—Good foods for her family. 


™— ™ ™ 
AésP guarantees the quality and goodness of every food 
it offers. A&P assures every customer increased value for 
every dollar expended for food. By reason of this, women 


hold a strong preference for the A&P store in their 


community. 


At the ASP you are sure to find the popular, 


nationally advertised brands of groceries. 


PACIFIC TEA COMPANY 
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LEE Shoulderbilt 
Compared toother makes of heavy duty balloons, 
you will find the Shoulderbilt bigger, taller and 
oftentimes heavier. They are over over-size. The 
greater service to you must be obvious. 
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I, some places Jupiter Pluvius makes the 
going pretty tough in March. 


Not sO many years ago you faced the un- 
favorable elements with a prayer that your 
tires would remain faithful. Today, on 
Tires by Lee of Conshohocken, you give 


them little thought. 


Lee together with some others in the in- 
dustry are reducing your worries and 
eliminating your troubles by making better 


tires. 


Tire making is like making bread or cake; 


the same ingredients in the hands of efficient 
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cooks often produce varying results. Here 
at Conshohocken we practice the art of 
making dependable tires; for forty-four 
years Lee workmen have been proficient 


rubber craftsmen. 


The master rubber craftsman of his time, 
7 Elwood Lee, taught them how. This 


was his greatest legacy. 


Modern methods and equipment have 
served to enhance, not to displace, the 
original “knowing how”. We intend that 
every tire with the Lee name on it shall 


be a credit to that name. 


© Lee Tire & Rubber Company, Conshohocken, Pa. 2 


COST NO MORE TO BUY ~ MUCH LESS TO RUN 
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(Continued from Page 80) 

your fingers and ever resumes its former 
place. Alma’s husband had often encoun- 
tered that passive resistance. He was 
amused by it, secretly proud of his wife’s 
sweetly courteous, ever-yielding, but never- 
conquered will. Mrs. Grove, since she was 
of the same sex, was only annoyed by 
Alma’s politeness. She had a fierce desire 
to provoke her into open combat. If Alma 
would only fight fairly, thought Mrs. Grove. 
This deprecating, regretful manner, these 
courteous evasions, confirmed the suspicion 
Mrs. Grove had long held—in fact, ever since 
Val, as a child, had shown a marked pref- 
erence for Alma—that Valeria’s friend was 
sly. Mrs. Grove had no confidence in sweet 
women. 

Her jealous love for her daughter—that 
imperative need of her own nature to dom- 
inate and control—took fresh alarm, found 
new offense, in any trait of character that 
she herself did not possess. Since Kitty 
Grove was not naturally mild and amiable, 
but must assume that manner when it 
seemed necessary, she persuaded herself 
that sweetness in others was only affecta- 
tion or hypocrisy. 

““These sweet women!”’ she would say, 
laughing and shaking her head. ‘Look out 
for sweet women, my dear!’’ She had said 
this so often that she really believed there 
was something dangerous and wicked in 
women who got their own way without 
making scenes. For, like many another 
person of irascible temperament, Kitty 
Grove confounded bluntness with honesty, 
bad manners with sincerity. 

“I’m sure,”’ said Mrs. Grove, “‘at a time 
like this Val must want to see her own 
mother more than anyone else in the world.” 

A momentary astonishment quickened 
Alma’s courteous gaze. She wondered if all 
mothers believed in the sentimental clichés 
about motherhood, no matter what the 
quality of their own performance. Could it 
be possible that Mrs. Grove considered the 
physical fact alone sufficient to assure an 
indestructible affection? That no further 
delicate care, no nice adjustment of human 
relationships, was necessary after the one 
supreme and sacrificial— though sometimes 
involuntary—act of giving birth? 

But, with Alma, pity succeeded judg- 
ment. She spoke more gently than ever 
with real regret: 

“T am so sorry, Mrs. Grove, but Doctor 
Gathney has forbidden ——’”’ 

“What do I care about Doctor Gath- 
ney?”’ Mrs. Grove threw away the last pre- 
tense of politeness. She felt the familiar 
thrill of a reckless anger; exasperated now 
into that mood of primitive plain speaking 
which her husband always dreaded. ‘‘ What 
do I care about Doctor Gathney? He can’t 
forbid me. I’m Val’s mother.” 

“‘But—forgive me, Mrs. Grove—do you 
think Val will want to see anyone just now? 
Talk to anyone about Hugh’s engagement, 
I mean? You know, Val is very proud, very 
sensitive and reserved.” 

“Reserved!” It was the wrong word. 
Alma saw her mistake in the wounded flush 
that came up on Mrs. Grove’s cheek. “‘ Yes, 
I know very well she’s reserved—if you 
mean I’ve never had her confidence!” 

“‘T don’t think it is easy for Val to con- 
fide in anyone.” 

“But you knew all about it!” 

oe No.” 

“IT can’t believe that, Alma!”’ 

“I’m sorry, but I’m afraid you'll have to 
take my word.” 

‘“Why has she been here all this time 
then, if you didn’t know?” 

“*T have teld you—she has been very ill.”’ 

“Til! Yes, of course she’s ill! I under- 
stand that now. And what will other 
people say? That she’s ill because of Hugh 
Warrener’s engagement! Because he jilted 
her! That’s what they’ll say—and you 
know it as well as I!” 

Alma did not answer. She turned away 
her head, and this involuntary gesture of 
repulsion and contempt stung Mrs. Grove 
nito harsher speech: 

‘“‘Do you suppose anyone will believe 
your story about influenza now? I was 
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taken in by it too. I ought to have known 
better.” 

Alma looked at her then. A new note 
came into her level voice: 

“*May I ask just what you mean, Mrs. 
Grove?” 

“I mean, very plainly—I’ve come to 
take Val home.” 

“Why But that’s impossible! Sim- 
ply impossible! She’s in no condition 44 

“‘She’s no more ill than you or I!” cried 
Mrs. Grove. ‘‘Unless you can be sick with 
disappointment and what young people 
imagine is a broken heart. Ana hat’s what 
I won’t have people say! I won't have it! 
I can’t have it, Alma!’ Her voice dropped 
to pleading. ‘‘For her own sake, for Val’s 
sake, it mustn’t be! That would be the 
end! That would finish Val in this town! 
She’s got to get up and dress herself this 
instant and come home with me, and go 
out—be seen everywhere—laugh and talk 
as if nothing had happened, and go to 
every single party she’s invited to.” 

“Mrs. Grove, you don’t know what 
you’re saying—you couldn’t, if you knew 
how ill, dangerously ill, Val has been.” 

“Let me see her then and judge for my- 
self!” 

“No, I can’t. I’m very sorry.” 

“But if she’s dangerously ill I’ve got the 
right to see her. I’m her mother. And 
neither you nor Doctor Gathney can stop 
me. What you’re doing is not right, Alma— 
not right from any point of view. There’s 
not anyone who would take your side. 
They’d think it very strange of you— 
wicked. If my daughter is dangerously 
ill ——”’ 

“‘T assure you she is.” 

“‘Then I shall most certainly go up and 
see her—now!”’ 

She jumped up. Alma rose, too, and with 
an instinctive movement of defense placed 
herself between Mrs. Grove and the door. 

“Mrs. Grove, you are in my house.” 

“Yes. I’m very sorry.” 

“So am I.” 

Mrs. Grove felt that she had the advan- 
tage now. Her tone changed to one of 
motherly indulgence toward a spoiled child: 

“Please stand aside, Alma, and let me 
go upstairs. Don’t block the door like 
that. Don’t be silly, my dear. You can’t 
stop me by force, you know. And we really 
don’t want a vulgar scene, do we?” 

“‘T don’t care whether there’s a scene or 
not! You shan’t go up to Val!” 

“Well, really! Why, I never heard any- 
thing like this in my whole life! I suppose 
you’ll ring for your servants next to show 
me out!” 

“‘Indeed I shall—if you won’t go because 
I ask you.” 

““What?”’ 

“*T ask you to leave my house.” 

“Do I hear you, Alma Lane?” 

tid Yes.” 

“Then Val leaves too.” 

ad No!” 

“‘We’ll see! This has gone far enough!” 

“Quite!” 

For a blazing instant they faced each 
other. Alma had grown very pale, her dis- 
tended eyes were enormous. Under the 
high, fashionable hat, Mrs. Grove had the 
beak of a bird that is ready to pounce. 
Then all at once she veered in the wind. 
She gave a little laugh—one of those good- 
natured, sensible laughs with which older 
people snub adolescents. 

“Why, Alma Lane!” she cried, in an 
odiously rational voice. ‘I’m old enough 
to be your mother, and you’re acting like 
a perfect child! So I shall just treat you as 
a child!” 

Her affectionate, mocking but deter- 
mined hand went out to set Alma aside. 
But Alma shrank back against the door, 
and instinctively her fingers clutched at the 
knob. Mrs. Grove’s hand swooped down 
over Alma’s. They struggled—conscious 
of the ridiculous and undignified nature of 
their struggle, but only more angry and 
more determined in consequence. 

“‘Oh, how dare you? Let me go!” 

“If you touch that bell, Alma, I’ll make 
a scene before the servants! I warn you!” 
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“Let go my hand, Mrs. Grove!" 

“I won’t! There! There now! You let 
“No!” 

“You will! You will! There!” 

“Oh!” 

“Oh, my God, Alma! Oh, what’ve I 
done?” 

Alma had slipped down, lay still, before 
the closed door. 

Mrs. Grove collected her wits and re- 
stored her facial expression. She rang. 

“Oh, I’m sosorry. I’m afraid Mrs. Lane 
has fainted, Wilks. There, put her on the 
sofa. I'll go call her maid myself!”’ Mrs. 
Grove cried, darting out in the hall. 

She had got halfway upstairs when she 
met Doctor Gathney coming down—a 
small, round, yet imposing figure. Beauti- 
fully dressed, even more suave of manner, 
his white hair appeared sterilized, his pink 
skin antiseptic. Patients winced beneath 
an eye as blue as steel, as sharp as a sur- 
geon’s knife. 

“Oh, Doctor Gathney,” gasped Kitty 
Grove, ‘‘I’m afraid poor Alma has fainted! 
Will you go to her, please, in the drawing- 
room? And I’ll just run up for a moment to 
see Val.”’ 

He took Kitty Grove’s hand. His eyes 
probed quietly in her flushed, excited face. 

“No, I shall need your help with Mrs. 
Lane. And then, Mrs. Grove, I shall have 
the pleasure of driving you home.” 

All at once Kitty Grove began to cry— 
and she was not a crying woman. But she 
was frightened and remorseful. Though, 
like most of her sex, she ascribed another 
reason for her tears: 

“Oh, Doctor Gathney, what a tyrant you 
are! Everyone says you’re a perfect tyrant! 
I’m not even to be allowed to see my own 
daughter?’”’ 

“Your daughter is asleep just at pres- 
ent,” he replied, in the dry, delicate voice 
that believed nothing, that scarcely asked 
you to believe. “‘I am sure that not even a 
mother would wish to disturb her.” 


go 
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ALERIA, of course, was not asleep. 
She had endured the doctor’s visit with 
her customary passive indifference, his 
suave though futile attempts at a conversa- 
tion, the nurse’s more obvious professional 
cheerfulness. But when Miss Howton 
left the room Valeria thought she heard, 
through the rapidly opening and closing 
door, the sound of a familiar voice. As 
soon as Doctor Gathney had gone Valeria 
tiptoed after him and once more opened 
the door into the hall. There she heard 
quite enough to tell all that had occurred. 
The thing she had been dreading for 
days had happened—a violent and vulgar 
scene—but far worse than she had imag- 
ined, since it involved Alma instead of her- 
self. The shock brought Valeria out of that 
state resembling coma in which she had 
remained for so long—that complete egotis- 
tic trance which is usually the result of a 
severe mental wound. 

In her first desperate suffering Valeria 
had fled, almost instinctively, to her one 
friend. She had remained in Alma’s house 
through weakness and terror—a nervous 
dread of criticism and reproach and even 
more wounding gossip and laughter. She 
perceived now for the first time her full self- 
ishness in having used Alma as a shield be- 
tween herself and the world she dared not 
face. Yet with the realization, with regret, 
came no new strength or courage. 

She had no resolution to meet the return- 
ing realities of her own life, the now- 
insistent problem of herfuture. A terrifying 
problem. For it was not alone a romantic 
misadventure that overciouded her whole 
sky. The question was—to put it brutally: 
Who is going to provide bread and butter 
and Paris hats, or any covering whatsoever, 
for Valeria Grove? 

She was twenty-eight years old 
twenty-nine next Tuesday. She had been 
brought up for nothing in all the world ex- 
cept marriage, and no one wanted to marry 
her. She had no money of her own and no 
possible way of making money. It was all 
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very well to speak of women as creatures 
made for love, and only for that delightful 
purpose—-and, of course, every woman, in 
her secret soul, believes herself to be espe- 
cially gifted in this direction —but suppose 
no one wanted to employ your talents 
Vaieria now tasted the philosophic salt of 
that saying: 

“Nothing is more delightful than to 
wake up in the morning and find yourself 
in love, except to wake up in the morning 
and find yourself the possessor of a fortune.” 

She realized to the full the desolate, even 
desperate, nature of her situation, yet she 
could find no force of will to grapple with it, 
no mental courage to puzzle out a remedy. 
Her only thought now, an imperative emo- 
tional necessity, rather—for emotions were 
still directing her far more than conscious 
thought —was for flight; the desperate and 
useless, the foolish, unreasoning flight of a 
wounded animal. 

In her shame and dismay at what her 
mother had done, Valeria felt that she 
could not stay another moment in Alma’s 
house. Where to go after she had left that 
one refuge, she couldn’t think. But she 
must make her escape. 

Miss Howton had not returned. She was 
probably with Alma. The house was still. 
The children were out with their governess, 
the servants below stairs. If she moved 
quickly she could get away now. Her legs 
trembled under her—she was standing up 
for the first time in nearly a week—she felt 
that curious exhaustion which comes from 
lying a long time in bed. It was an effort to 
drag on her stockings. 

By the time she was fully dressed she 
was shaking with fatigue, the palms of 
her hands were wet. She crammed a small 
hat down over her disordered hair and 
looked mechanically, without interest, in 
a mirror. 

Her face was so white she was startled. 
She dabbed rouge hastily on her cheeks in 
round spots. Her feverish eyes were 
sunken, violet stains beneath them. She 
looked wild, almost grotesque, ugly. She 
didn’t care in the least. In her hurried 
movements about the room, one of her 
stockings had caught on something and a 
long run appeared in the delicate silk. She 
wouldn’t stop to change. 

She rummaged among the clothes which 
Mrs. Grove had sent over to Alma’s house 
for a pair of gloves and her purse. The first 
gloves she found were crumpled; once she 
would have rejected them with instant 
fastidious disdain. Now she didn’t care. 
She tucked her bag under her arm, gave a 
final mockingly indifferent glance in the 
long mirror. It comforted Valeria strangely 
not to care how she looked. It gave her a 
sort of ironic strength, a new protection 
against the world. And yet it made more 
poignant than ever the feeling that the end 
of the world had come, the end of her own 
life. 

In order to get out of the house unob- 
served, she developed a sudden clear- 
thinking cunning. On the almost empty 
suburban street, wide and sunny, bordered 
by smooth lawns, gay with waving trees, 
Valeria walked rapidly until she could hail 
a cab. She got inside, shrank back in a 
corner, drew down the blind. The sun hurt 
her eyes, even more painfully wounded her 
sense of the fitness of things. Her courage 
had ebbed, she was sick with fatigue. 

““Where to, lady?” 

The impatient voice brought her back to 
the demands of reality. 

“‘Station—railway station,” 
pered after a pause. 

The taxicab jerked forward noisily, 
careened crazily around corners, in an obvi- 
ously praiseworthy attempt to catch a 
train. Valeria allowed herself to be flung 
about unresistingly in the dark hot leather- 
smelling, cigar-reeking interior. It was as 
if she had no bones left in her body, no 
will in her mind. She felt the necessity to 
decide on a definite course. But she had no 
wish, no plan, could formulate none; only 
the desire--which was more than a desire; 
it was a necessity —-to get away; clear 


she whis- 
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away from everyone she knew—anywhere— 
it didn’t matter. She would buy a ticket 
at the station and go away—anywhere— 
think what to do afterward. 

She had come away from Alma’s house 
without any luggage. She had brought 
nothing except her purse—deceptively 
opulent in appearance—a large silver- 
mounted bag of beige leather, which lay on 
the seat beside her. She picked it up now 
and in an attempt to force herself to prac- 
tical considerations, reviewed her worldly 
possessions—two folded handkerchiefs, a 
green leather cigarette case, a green enamel 
powder-and-rouge compact and lipstick, a 
smail leather change purse, a tiny perfume 
atomizer, a delightful, delicate and subtle 
odor—she snapped open the inner compart- 
ment, then gave a little frightened cry. 

It was as if she had been brought out of a 
faint by having cold water slapped in her 
face. She was awake now, alive; her mind 
began to work frantically. There was no 
money in her purse! 

When she had left home on the night of 
Edith’s party, there had been in that 
purse—she remembered perfectly, since it 
was her month’s allowance, quite un- 
touched—three ten and five one dollar 
bills. Her mother must have taken out the 
money before she sent the bag over to 
Alma’s house. How like her mother! Since 
it was she who had given—or rather handed 
over—the money to Valeria, she would 
argue that it did not really belong to her 
daughter—would feel at perfect liberty to 
appropriate the money again herself. 
Thirty-five dollars a month was called, in 
the family, Val’s allowance. Mrs. Grove 
collected it regularly from her husband on 
the first of each month, always deploring 
the fact that so much was needed to pay 
only trifling, though necessary, expenses. 
Theoretically this amount was Val’s per- 
sonal pin money—dquite aside from the 
heavier expense of clothes, which were al- 
ways charged. As a matter of fact, Valeria 
had never possessed any money at all in 
her whole life! She either had to account 
for her petty expenditures, cent by cent— 
she had never bought so much as an ice- 
cream soda without having to take her 
mother into her confidence—or else her 
mother would calmly and quite without 
asking permission take the money out of 
Valeria’s purse when she happened to need 
it herself. And if Valeria protested she was 
met by a flood of angry sarcasm: 

“Your money! Well, where on earth do 
you get the idea that you have any money? 
I only wish you did have a private income! 
Perhaps you might if your grandfather 
hadn't been such a fool.” 

It was far easier for Valeria to give up the 
money than to endure scenes of this de- 
scription. She really had gone through the 
experience often enough to be prepared for 
it now. But, unfortunately, she wasn’t. 
And though the same thing had happened 
before, it had never before happened quite 
so disastrously, at a time so dramatically, 
absurdly inopportune. 

She burst out laughing. She was still 
laughing as she rapped on the glass and 
signaled the driver to stop, as she met his 
surprised, his resentful and suspicious stare. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. ‘I’ve found I 
can’t go to the station after all. I’ve for- 
gotten my money.” 

‘Could take you back home, lady.” 

She got out of the cab and emptied the 
contents of her change purse into the 
driver’s grimy hand. ; 

“T hope there’s enough to pay you—it’s 
all I have.” 

He regarded the small coins suspiciously, 
counted them over, examined his taximeter 
and declared that the results tallied. He 
drove away rapidly. 

Valeria walked along the street in the 
direction he had taken, quite aimlessly for a 
moment; then she saw that she was near 
the park and headed in that direction with 
a more determined step. The emergency— 
the shock--had brought her out of her 
curious lassitude, had given her energy, 
determination. 
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She wanted, now, a quiet place where she 
might rest for a time and think out, undis- 
turbed, what resources were left to her, if 
there was any avenue of escape, to decide 
on a definite plan. She struck into the 
pleasantly wooded springtime park. 

On a bridle path two riders cantered to- 

ward her, and Valeria momentarily drew 
back, but they were not of her acquaint- 
ance. 
In a closed car, long, low and befittingly 
splendid, the gift of her fiancé, Beth Ran- 
dall passed by—but quite unseeingly—her 
Madonna profile rigid against the glass, in 
an attitude of ecstasy. 

On a low round hillock two small ragged 
children were digging for dandelions while 
their young mother kept a lookout for the 
infrequent policeman. She started up, 
frightened, as Valeria approached—she had 
the bedraggled prettiness of a storm-beaten 
bird—then smiled a little, half defiantly, 
half wistfully, devouring Valeria’s clothes 
with her patient and hungry eyes. The 
children, clutching their meager dande- 
lions, started up, stared too, but solemnly. 
Valeria tried to force a smile for them, a 
greeting, but her lips locked tight, her 
throat clamped. 

She quickened her walk to arun. The 
rebellious tears were overwhelming her. 
She was desperate with shame. If someone 
should come upon her now! She looked 
about for shelter. Its gray towers were 
discernible above the trees. There was only 
one place in all Midland where she would be 
sure to meet none of her friends—the Art 
Museum! 

She fled to its chill comfort, across the 
wounding springtime of the park. 


xvI 


HE had sat for so long on a hard highly 

varnished bench, staring at a Velas- 
quez—which was almost certainly a Velas- 
quez, unless the directors had made an 
expensive mistake—that an attendant be- 
came uneasy. She could read, in his nervous 
gaze, the recollection of the famous theft of 
the Mona Lisa. She moved on. 

Self-satisfied mummies, in painted cases, 
smug with immortal youth; jewels that, 
displayed in a museum, seem less real than 
bits of colored glass; and the equally 
unauthentic-appearing humans who fre- 
quent public places—all gave Valeria 
neither comfort nor counsel. 

She had at last made up her mind what 
she wanted to do. But it was not until she 
saw the girl behind the desk of the print 
collection that she could think of a way to 
accomplish her purpose. Then the sight of 
that familiar face led her, by a process of 
associative thought, to the obvious—the 
only solution. Not a very nice thing to do, 
perhaps, according to conventional stand- 
ards. But she had passed beyond consid- 
erations of conventions—niceness. Besides, 
what else could she do? To whom else 
appeal? 

She had reviewed her list of feminine 
friends in vain. No, other women didn’t 
lend you money. At least, not unless they 
approved of what you were going to do with 
it. And not one of her women friends would 
think her plan anything short of insane. 
Valeria Grove—going to Chicago or New 
York, some large city, to earn her own liv- 
ing; no, first to learn how to make money, 
and to do that required money. How 
much—hundreds—a thousand? She didn’t 
know. But surely a larger sum than Alma, 
who had no private income, could coax from 
Howard—even if Val would let her. Surely 
a larger sum than Edith—not notoriously 
generous; but then why should she be so 
quixotically open-handed?—would give 
without security, or even a reasonable as- 
surance that the project was not a mere 
whim. 

Valeria’s deep, abstracted gaze was mis- 
taken by the girl at the desk. She smiled 
shyly. Plain and spectacled herself, it was 
obvious that she admired Valeria’s clothes, 
her beauty. 

“How do you do, Miss Grove?” 

Valeria started. 

“Why, what a wonderful memory!” 
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“Oh, no, it’s part of our training—I 
mean, if you can remember pictures.”’ The 
girl blushed with pleasure. “You came in 
one day last winter with Mr. Chadwick, 
when he bought some reproductions for his 
little son.” 

“ Really ee 

“Oh, it isn’t as good as it seems. Be- 
cause all of us know Mr. Chadwick—he’s in 
so often—one of the directors, too, you 
know—and he brings his little son. And 
the way I happened to remember you, 
Miss Grove, was, at first, I thought you 
were Mrs. Chadwick”—Valeria colored 
slightly—‘“‘until I heard Mr. Chadwick’s 
little boy call you Miss Grove.” 

“Oh, I see.” 

“TI wonder if there’s anything I could do 
for you, Miss Grove. I’d be so glad I 
wonder if you know about the beautiful 
new Whistler etching we’ve just got.” 

“No, I’m not the least bit interested in 
Whistler. But—there is something you 
could do for me.” Valeria took the plunge. 

“Oh, I’d be so glad ——” 

“Though I hate to ask you.” 

“Oh, no. Miss Grove! Please —— 

“T’m really ashamed ‘a 

“No! Please let me!” 

“Well, then—would you—my purse— 
you see, I forgot my purse—so stupid—just 
enough—to telephone ——”’ 

“Why, of course, Miss Grove! I’ll be so 
glad!” 

She dived under the desk, came back with 
a flabby old pocketbook of worn black 
leather. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” Valeria stammered. 
“Tomorrow ——”’ 

“Why, please don’t mention it, Miss 








Grove! You don’t know how glad —— 
Any friend of Mr. Chadwick —— Here! 
Please ——”’ 


“Oh, no, that’s too much. I only want 
to telephone—and take a cab—some- 
where—afterward.” 

“Oh, please, Miss Grove, you’d better 
have more. I ——” 

“No, no, really. Well, then—thank you! 
Thank you!” 

“Don’t men —— 

“Good-by. And thank you so much. To- 
morrow ——” 

She fled downstairs to the telephone 
booths in the basement. Even on dry days, 
there was an odor of umbrellas and over- 
shoes here. She shut herself up in a stuffy 
booth, dropped a coin in the compartment. 

“‘Number, please?’’ Her voice stuck in 
her throat. All at once she was frightened. 
“‘Num-ber, plee-yees!’’—very sharply. 

“Parkways, 8756,” she shouted with de- 
fiant courage. 

The painfully precise enunciation of a fe- 
male private secretary. Her own feebly 
stammered request. Her voice sounded 
guilty. She felt hot all over—numb to her 
finger tips with shame. 

“‘Who is speak-ing, please?’”’ 

“Miss Grove,” she whispered, with the 
sensation of being on the witness stand at a 
murder trial. 

“T beg your par-don?”’ 

“Valeria Grove,’’ she shouted, clearly 
and haughtily. 

After all, why be a goose? There was 
nothing wrong in telephoning a lifelong 
friend at his office. That prissy private 
secretary couldn’t possibly guess what she 
wanted of him. 

“‘One mo-ment, please, Miss Grove.” 

A long wait. The temptation to hang up 
the receiver and run. Then a buzzing, an 
indistinct voice. Her heart leaped, choked 
her. 

“c Stan——”’ 

“No, Miss Grove. I beg your par-don. 
This is Mr. Chad-wick’s secretary.” 

“ Oh ! ” 

“Tam sor-ry. Mr. Chadwick is not in.” 

“Oh! Oh, you mean—he’s not there? 
He’s not there!”’ 

“No, Miss Grove. Would you like to 
leave a mes-sage?”’ ‘ 

“No. No, I must speak to Mr. Chadwick 
myself. I mean—now!” 

“T am sor-ry ——”’ 

“You don’t know where he’s gone?”’ 
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“Mr. Chad-wick left no mes-sage.” 

“But don’t you know—can’t you find 
out—ask someone—it’s very important 
do you know when he will be back?” 

“No, Miss Grove.” 

“Is it likely that he might not come back 
at all today? I mean—does he ever—has 
that ever happened ———”’ 

“Yes, Miss Grove.” 

“Then you think ——— Oh, listen! I 
this is awfully important. I’m a personal 
friend—I mean, a personal friend—I- 
there’s something important—a personal 
matter—it must be settled today. I must 
speak to Mr. Chadwick today!” 

“T am sor——” 

“Listen! Don’t put me off with phrases. 
If Mr. Chadwick knew he would be aw- 
fully angry. I mean—isn’t there any way- 
there must be some way you could find out 
for me where he’s gone!” 

The secretary’s voice was now stiff with 
disapproval. “I might see if there is any 
memorandum for today in Mr. Chadwick's 
book of personal engagements.” 

“Oh, will you? Please!” 


Another agonizing wait. If she couldn’t 
find Stanley today, at once—secure his help 
at once—she would never be able to get 
away from Midland! Her absence from 
Alma’s house would be discovered, she 
would be forced to go home, endure her 
mother’s reproaches, begin the humiliating 
husband hunt all over again, Hugh’s wed- 
ding—all the reminders of Hugh! No, she 
couldn’t. 

“But what are you doing instead, my 
dear?” A clear, insistent voice reproached 


her. “Stanley is married—you know he’s 
in love with you. How do you expect all 
this to end?” 


“Oh, Stan isn’t like that! Besides, as 
soon as I can make some money I’ll repay 
him. It’s only a loan.” 

“Yes, my dear, but Stan is only human. 
He may not expect any return—he is 
chivalrous, I’ll admit. But won’t he want 
to come to see you—wherever you are? 
Just to find out how you are getting along, 
of course—help you a little more—wish 
you success! Do you want him to divorce 
Louise? Aren’t you joining the husband 
hunt again, but under a-disguise? Are you 
playing fair?”’ 

“Well, why not! Why not? Has any- 
one ever played fair with me? Has life 
been so very fair—so good to me? Other 


” 


women —— 


“Oh, Miss Grove, are you there? This is 
Mr. Chadwick’s secretary speak-ing. I 
have found a memorandum of a luncheon 
engagement for today with Mr. Edward 
Pemberton.” 

“Oh, thank you! Thank you! Do you 
know where ——”’ 

“No, Miss Grove. The place of the ap- 
pointment was not noted. 

“Thank you. Good-by.” 

There were only two or three places in 
town which Ned would consider good 
enough. She would visit them all. 

The sleepy old woman in charge of the 
dressing room at the Art Museum was 
suddenly startled wide awake. Neither 
she nor those damp gray walls nor that 
crazy old blurred mirror had ever before 
witnessed such a determined beauty cam- 
paign. Scenes of this description were 
more suitable to the frivolous dressing 
rooms of the Selkirk Hotel. The habitués 
of the Museum had their minds on higher 
things! But this dark, flushed, disheveled 
young lady flung off her hat, produced a 
small green comb from her bag, powder, 
rouge, lipstick, applied them all; peeled off 
one of her silk stockings, demanded that it 
be instantly mended; scrubbed her hands, 
called for a clean towel, sprayed herself 
with perfume out of a little green bottle; 
asked imperiously for her fine, fur-trimmed 
coat to be brushed, her small felt hat- 
and was even critical of the brushing! 

The dressing-room attendant, who had 
lived down here as quietly as a little gray 
mouse for the last twenty-five years and 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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This Man Can Give You Real Fence Facts 


He’s a Cyclone Representative — Call Him In 
and Make a Careful Study of Fence Values! 


OW much should a good fence cost for your prop- 
erty? Which fence will prove the most econom- 
ical on the only sound basis of per-year cost? 


These questions are inevitable in the purchase of fence. 
Are you prepared to answer them? Do you know why 
one fence is better than another — why one gives 
many years of service while another is short-lived ? 


Call a Cyclone Fence representative! Lay your fenc- 
ing problems before him. Consult him on fence engi- 
neering practice, methods of installation, latest fence 
improvements, manufacturing operations, quality of 
materials used, types of fence for your purpose, etc. 


Cyclone representatives are fence specialists—trained 
to know fence by working in Cyclone plants, studying 


fence application in the field, and actually erecting 
fence. In addition to this training is well-rounded ex- 
perience which has developed resourcefulness and ma- 
ture judgment on every type of fencing problem. 


Consultation with a Cyclone representative saves time 
of busy executives who wish to investigate fencing. It 
enables them to get a panoramic picture of fence — 
complete information from a single source. This is 
part of Cyclone Service — rendered by the most com- 
plete fence-service organization in the world. 


Call a Cyclone representative. Then you will be in a 
position to make comparisons of true fence values and 
decide for yourself which fence is the most economical 
to buy. Write, phone or wire nearest offices and have 
a Cyclone representative call, without obligation. 


yclone Fence 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Fencing for residences, estates, schools, playgrounds, factories, property of all kinds. 
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CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Works and Offices: North Chicago, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, Newark. N. J., Fort Worth, Texas 

Pacific Coast Distributors: Standard Fence Co., Oakland, California, Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Oregon 

Direct Factory Branches: Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Baltimore, Charlotte, Cincinnati, Des Moines, Denver, Detroit, Grand Rapids, 

Mich., Hartford, Conn., Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Fla., Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Mineola, N. Y., 

Milwaukee, Mt. Vernon, N.Y., New Orleans, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle, Syracuse, Toledo, Tulsa. 


UN UN UN 


Main Offices: Waukegan, IIL 
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In designing Heywood-W akefield carriages Baby’s 


health and comfort are placed before everything else. 
That is why in these beautiful carriages you will find roomy 
bodies, finely upholstered to protect Baby from every draught; 
well made, resilient springs that absorb the slightest jolt or jar; 
and perfectly balanced running gears with non-skid balloon 
tires to assure the utmost riding comfort for your little one. 


& The new carriages are beautiful, too, with their graceful 





lines, attractive French-type pushers, and smart color com-~ 
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never before “been spoke to,’’ was on the 
verge of becoming seriously offended, when 
the young lady tipped her, and then, with a 
curious dry laugh, unfastened the pretty 
green beads from about her throat and 
dropped them, too, in the withered, dusty 
palm. 

It was a string of jade that Hugh had 
given Valeria. In disposing of it thus she 
felt a triumphant severing of the last link 
that bound her to the past. 


xvirl 


HEN Beth Randall had finished her 

morning’s shopping she was to meet 
her fiancé for luncheon at the Selkirk 
Hotel. But she lingered in the shops, fas- 
cinated by the new deference she found 
there, the almost servile flattery and ob- 
sequiousness. Heads of departments ran to 
serve her, foreign buyers were called upon 
to produce concealed treasures. Miss Ran- 
dall was humbly implored just to spare one 
moment to look at a little import that came 
in only yesterday and had been saved 
especially for her eyes—no one else in town 
had been allowed to see it! Hortense, 
Jeanne, Yvette were called upon to cor- 
roborate statements that Miss Randall 
wore her clothes so well—that she had true 
French chic—that Paris frocks just suited 
her—that she had the face for hats—a fea- 
ture which, it appeared, few women pos- 
sessed. 

“*May we open an account for you, Miss 
Randall? Do allow us to charge it to your 
account, Miss Randall.” They knew very 
well that, as Miss Randall, she would never 
pay. They called her Miss Randall, Miss 
Randall, but in their minds was the magic 
sesame of her fiancé’s name. She was en- 
tirely happy. She had never been so happy 
in her whole life. 

It was too horrid of Owen to spoil her 
day. Of course she didn’t expect to see 
him. She’d understood that he had left 
town. He should have left town! It was 
the only proper—the only decent—thing 
for him to do, really! And yet there he 
stood, directly facing her, as she entered the 
Selkirk Hotel. 

She came in through the revolving doors 
in a great hurry and found him standing 
there—right in front of her! The shock sent 
all the blood in her body to her cheeks. And 
in the nervous excitement—her nervous 
fear of a scene—she laughed. 

She certainly had not intended to laugh. 
She was not cruel and she was never rude to 
anyone. She felt a little thrill of dismay, to 
find that a laugh was painted on her fea- 
tures. But, as it turned out, it was the 
very best thing she could have done! For 
Uwen turned away at once. 

He wheeled about, as white as if she had 
stabbed him, and plunged into the crowd. 
She was spared the scene she had for so 
long dreaded. 

xvVIII 
 _ Mr. Chadwick, please.” 

She sank down in a deep chair in the 
Palm Room. The light was dim here, 
the green velours curtains were drawn, the 
long, wide, empty room was restful—hid- 
eous but restful. No one was here at this 
hour—everyone was lunching downstairs in 
the grillroom. The thought of food made 
Valeria sick. 

How should she begin with Stan? 
Quickly, nervously, blurt out her request? 
Or must she go down in the grill and eat 
and laugh and chat a little while first? Yes, 
she supposed she must. For Stanley was a 
man, after all. And men hated for you to 
startle them, to be abrupt, and, above all, 
dramatic. That was why she had taken the 
trouble to make herself look presentable. 
Not that she cared, herself. But Stanley 
wasaman. And this reflection, all at once, 
filled her with as much distaste as the 
thought of food. 

If only she could be a disembodied spirit, 
not dependent on food, on clothes—on 
men! 

Just over her head was the ballroom, 
where she had made her debut. How 
funny! And here, in this room, she would 
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try to make her debut into another world 
the world of self-support and self-respect 
and of monotony and dinginess, too, she 
imagined! How funny! It was all very 
funny. She hoped she wasn’t going to cry. 
That would be a blunder—to appear with a 
red nose to ask for a thousand dollars! 

The bell boy came back to report that 
Mr. Chadwick could not be found. 

“Wait a little while, and then page him 
again.” 

Half an hour passed, somehow. A few 
strangers, out-of-town people, wandered 
vaguely about the room. The boy came in 
again, and again reported failure. 

Valeria went out in the lobby and down a 
long hall to the row of telephone booths at 
the end. There she called up all Stanley’s 
clubs, his office once more, the two or three 
restaurants where it was just possible that 
he might be. The waits seemed intermina- 
ble in the stuffy little cage. Restlessly 
moving from one foot to the other, she 
looked through the glass without interest at 
the people who were now passing by in a 
steadily increasing stream. The luncheon 
hour was over, people were coming up the 
stairs from the grillroom, passing into the 
lobby, hurrying in and out of the other 
telephone booths. For some time Valeria 
had been conscious that her monopoly was 
considered objectionable. 

She had telephoned to the last vossible 
place where Stanley might be found. She 
tried his office again. The answering voice 
was impatient now. No, Mr. Chadwick 
had not returned. There was nothing left, 
unless she would telephone his own house. 
And this she couldn’t find courage to do, 
though at any other time, with any other 
purpose in mind, she would have considered 
it the most natural thing in the world. But 
all through her long search for Stan she had 
felt intolerably guilty. 

She hesitated, reluctant to leave the 
telephone booth, since that meant giving 
up hope. Then, in that moment, as she 
gazed irresolutely out through the glass, she 
caught sight of a man who looked like Ned. 
His back was turned to her; he was at the 
other end of the long narrow hall, just turn- 
ing into the lobby. She hastened after him. 
But a group of busily chattering women, 
coming up from the grill, stopped at the 
head of the stairs and blocked her way. She 
made an impatient detour around them and 
collided violently with a man who was 
striding along in the opposite direction. 

“Oh, beg pardon.” 

“Pardon me.” 

“Oh!” She had raised her head, looked 
directly into his blue eyes. She felt for an 
instant as if she might faint from the flood 
of memory that swept over her. “But I 
thought you were going away!” 

“I’m sosorry. I should have explained— 
intended ——”’ 

His voice died away in an inarticulate 
mumble. He was perfectly crimson. They 
stood and stared at each other, while people 
passed by. For the moment, in the.shock 
of surprise, Valeria had forgotten her pur- 
pose. 

But now she said breathlessly, “I’m look- 
ing for someone. I thought I saw Ned 
Ned Pemberton. Perhaps you : 

‘“We lunched together. But he’s gone to 
the golf club now—about fifteen minutes 
ago. 

“Oh, youlunched withhim? Then—was 
Stan— Mr. Chadwick—was he with you?” 

“No. Just Ned and I.” 

“Oh! But Stan—you don’t know 
where—didn’t Ned say—he had a luncheon 
engagement with Ned!” 

“Yes, Ned did say something about an- 
other man—I’d forgotten his name—a 
friend he wanted me to meet—but it seems 
he was called out of town.” 

“I believe that secretary knew it all the 
time,”’ cried Valeria*Grove. 

His stare of surprise changed to concern 
when he saw how pale she had become, and 
that she now began to laugh failed to re- 
assure him. She looked wretchedly ill, 
Owen thought, desperate. 

“I’m sorry if there’s been a mix-up about 
an engagement,” he said in a matter-of-fact 
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tone. “Is there anything I can do, Miss 
Grove?” 

She shook her head. She no longer 
laughed. An expression of ironic resigna- 
tion had settled down over her features. It 
was as if she were saying, behind tightly 
pressed lips: “Well, I’m not responsible 
any longer.” 

He recognized that expression because it 
had appeared on his own features—he had 
felt, himself, the emotion that prompted it. 

She took an irresolute step away. He 
followed her. 

“At least, let me send you home in my 
car. Anywhere you'd like to go?” 

She said a strange thing then, but very 
calmly: “I haven’t anywhere to go.” 

He noticed several people staring at them 
curiously. He was at her side, and he now 
took her arm and guided her toward the 
door. He spoke in a low tone: 

“Look here, Miss Grove, don’t think me 
impertinent. But I can see there’s some- 
thing wrong. We can’t talk here. My car’s 
just outside. Come for a turn around the 
park, won’t you?” 

She waited for a second. Then, listlessly: 
“All right, I might as well.” 

They went out of the hotel and got in 
Owen’s waiting car and he directed the 
chauffeur to drive round the park. When 
they were well inclosed in the green solitude, 
whirling smoothly along the road which 
Valeria had traversed only that morning, 
Owen began: 

“T owe you an explanation, Miss Grove. 
I did intend to leave Midland when I told 
you. And as soon as I found I couldn’t, I 
should have let you know. I’m afraid I 
startled you. I’m sorry. Naturally, you 
didn’t expect to see me again—or want to.” 

She appeared not to have heard him, or 
not to be interested. Her gaze was remote. 
She did not turn her head; her profile was 
printed firmly on the air. Under the small 
dark hat, he noticed, with an impersonal 
attention, the fine line of her nose, the 
beautiful modeling of lips and chin. He 
thought that if Valeria Grove were well and 
happy she might prove a handsome girl. 
But her type did not attract him. And 
even in the midst of his pity for her, he 
found her irritating. 

Yet he continued stubbornly with his 
explanation. For he had the most curious 
desire to set himself right with this rather 
disagreeable girl—to force her to think well 
of him. He recognized an almost adolescent 
self-consciousness in his attitude toward 
Valeria Grove, wondered at it, yet could 
not check it. It seemed to him that, in her 
presence, he hovered continually on the 
verge of folly. He had observed that boys, 
when they feel absurd and awkward, be- 
have in an even more extravagant and 
blundering manner to conceal their first con- 
fusion. And this was the effect that Val- 
eria Grove produced on him. 

His tone was stiff with annoyance— 
caused as much by himself as by her—as he 
told her something of his reasons for re- 
maining in Midland. And when she still did 
not reply, he broke off abruptly: 

“Not that all this is of the slightest in- 
terest to you, of course.” 

Then, sending an ironic glance at her, he 
was ashamed of his bad humor. For the 
girl was obviously ill. She drooped against 
the cushions, her whole body was limp. 
There was no natural color left in her cheeks 
and lips, the rouge stood out with ghastly 
clearness, and under her eyes were shadows 
like bruises from a blow. Yet he dared not 
question her, offer assistance, for there was 
something hard, steely, defiant, as well as 
desperate, in her expression. 

He relapsed into silence. The car moved 
with swift, luxurious ease, the green spring- 
time park fled away. Well, after all, it was 
none of his affair! Besides, there was noth- 
ing you could do for anyone who suffered 
from this malady. 

All at once a memory flashed before him 
like the swift gleam of a murderous knife— 
Beth’s laughing face. She had laughed at 
him! His heart stopped for an instant, 
then plunged—plunged madly—beat so 
fast that he was choked. He felt his face 
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crimson, his whole body scorched with 
humiliation. 

He heard a listless voice: 

“‘There’s something I ought to thank you 
for, I suppose. I mean--about Hugh. 
Doctor Gathney told me, but not the truth, 
of course. He said Hugh had been in a 
motor accident.” 

He turned his head quickly. He had for- 
gotten Valeria Grove—-was resentful of her 
presence now, the gleam of irony in her 
eyes. 

“Very impertinent of me to interfere,’ 
he said stiffly. 

“No, I asked you to. Didn’t I? I can't 
remember—everything. Well, I’ve tried 
not to. But you might tell me now how it 
happened.” 

“Do you really want me to?” he asked 
unwillingly. 

“ Please.” 

He hardened his voice to careless indif- 
ference: 

“There’s not much to tell. I simply 
waited until he came outside. Then I didn’t 
offer any explanation— just went up to him, 
and said ‘Get ready to fight.’ He was sur- 
prised, of course—never had seen me be- 
fore. He said ‘Why?’ ‘Because I’m go- 
ing to punch your head.” ‘You're drunk!’ 
he said. That gave me my excuse.” 

“Well—then?”’ 

“Then—that’s all. A lot of other people 
pitched in—and pitched us out.” 

“‘T suppose they'll ask you to resign.” 

“Doesn’t matter. I’m going away—as 
soon as I can.” 

“‘I hope they’!l expel him too! I got him 
into that club!” 

“Yes, I know. I mean - 

“You heard, of course?” 

“T can’t tell you how sorry I am! I’d 
gone to sleep there—hadn’t slept in two 
nights.” 

“It doesn’t matter. Everyone in town 
knows all about me. I’m the latest morsel 
of gossip for everyone-—-and—and a sort of 
a joke.” 

“Just as I am,” he said. “‘ We’re in the 
same boat, you know.” 

They looked at each other frankly, with 
wretched eyes. But each found a little 
comfort in the companionship. 

“I’ve been a joke so long!”’ she cried bit- 
terly. ‘‘And—you can go away!” 

“But look here! Why don’t you too? 
Why should you stay in this wretched little 
gossiping town? You're too good for it. 
There are places, you know, where people 
mind their own business.” 

A cynical line appeared at one corner of 
her mouth. 

“You seem to forget--that I’m a 
woman.” 

“But what difference does that make? 
Unless you mean you haven't got the cour- 
age to break away.” 

“‘Courage!’’ She threw the word at him 
angrily. “‘Don’t talk nonsense! It takes 
money, not courage, to travel!” 

““Oh—oh, I say!"’ he stammered in his 
embarrassment. “I’m sorry. I mean to 
say—sorry.” 

A smile was laid on her white face like a 
bright sword. Her head was held high and 
she looked at him steadily with eyes that 
now were shining. He saw with amazement 
that other men might even consider her 
beautiful. As for himself, he was at onc« 
fascinated and repelled by the strange 
glitter of her eyes and smile—their some- 
thing ruthless, determined, even cruel. And 
yet he knew that only one who was des- 
perately unhappy could look like that; and 
again he felt that queer, wounding pang of 
pity—pity mingled with a faint repulsion, a 
sort of anger. He spoke quietly: 

“T know how this sounds, but I don’t 
mean to be a beast. I wish you'd let me 
help you—to get away.” And, as she 
didn’t answer: “I wish you would, really! 
Since we're in the same boat, I mean. Don’t 
be conventional! It’s like a shipwreck 
You can’t afford to be too particular—oh 
you know what I mean.” 

“Yes, I do,” she said. “And I won't 
pretend to be shocked and ladylike and 

Continued on Page 94 
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HOE HEALTH is more than comfort. Shoes that fit without obvious 

signs of discomfort may not always fit healthfully. There may be cramp- 
ing and nerve pressure which do not register locally, but are distressingly 
reflected in other parts of the body. Incorrectly designed lasts throw 
the body out of balance, resulting in improper walking and wrong posture. 
2 «2 Brownbilt Shoes are made on scientific lasts, the result of more than 
fifteen years’ study of health principles in shoemaking. They give full freedom 
to the nerves of the feet, encourage correct posture and graceful carriage of 


the body—resulting in Shoe Health. 
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ODAY, Fashion and Comfort can walk hand-in-hand. 


No longer is discomfort a necessary sacrifice for the 
privilege of wearing fashionable footwear. You can 
obtain the newest modes—and still enjoy comfort, tireless 
energy, correct posture and freedom from nerve strain, by 
having your feet properly fitted in Brownbilt Shoes. 
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Brownkt Shoes 


for Men for Women 


Brownbilts for Women offer a fascinating choice of saucy heels, dainty 
cut-outs and straps, charming pumps and ties—in all the voguish 
materials, to harmonize with any costume. Distinctive shoes of the 
smartest styles! Men, too, will find just the smart models they want 
in Brownbils—for business, for dress and for sports. 


Brownbitt Shoes not only follow the newest dictate of Fashion but they 
also have inbuilt Shoe Health features that assure comfort, peace of 
mind and healthy bodies. For women whose feet may need special 
care, Brownbilt Flexible Rigid Health Arch Shoes offer a wide choice of 
the newest effects; and Brownbit Foot Science Shoes for men are 
equally stylish while providing special features to remedy past neglect. 
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BUSTER BROWN 
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Unscientifically made and improperly fitted shoes worn in childhood may 
affect health for life. The comfort and correct fitting of Buster Browns, 
with their scientific foot shaping lasts and other definite health fea- 
tures, train growing feet to support strong, healthy bodies in adult life. 
At the same time, they are smart for all the occasions of childhood 
from infancy to college age—for school, for play and for party wear. 


Brownbilt Shoes for Men and Women and Buster Brown Health Shoes for 
Boys and Girls are sold by the Better Shoe and Department Stores everywhere 
Manufacturers—St. Louis 
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(Continued from Page 91 
how-dare-you. I'd love to take your 
money—simply love it. Or anyone else’s 
money. But I can’t, of course.” 

“Why not?” : 

“Well, for one thing, how should I ex- 
plain my sudden wealth to my parents?”’ 

“I’d forgotten them.” 

“Men can.” 

“It’s a rotten shame. I wish I could 
think of some way ———”’ 

“Don’t bother. I’m not worth it.” 


“‘Sunday— tomorrow night. We open in 
Syracuse on Monday afternoon.” 

It was completely silent in the Glendale 
Road. Houses were sometimes closed here, 
or masked in many awnings against the 
heat. Geoghan puffed along and men- 
tioned names of owners. This was the 
Dentry house. That was the Hobart place, 
of dull brick, with the tennis court. And 
this was Judge Barth’s, here. 

“‘Pretty old place.” 

“Yeh. The judge’s great-grandfather 
was a general with Washington. He was 
the only one of the ’ristocrats here that was 
friendly with old Shillito. They’re a bunch 
of frosty snobs—the Van Dralens and 
Eustises and Hobarts and all them. They 
all been livin’ here sincet the flood.” 

“How long have you been in this Judge 
Barth’s office, Mr. Geoghan?” 

“Twenty years this fall. . . I better 
not be seen with you on Water Street. 
It Se 

“Thanks,” said Fingers, “I understand.” 

The sun had cleared Water Street all the 
way down to the river. A white steamer 
came trundling past the foot of Water 
Street and there was no noise to fence away 
the sound of its engine. The old town had 
gone indoors to eat a meal or to hide from 
the sun. Empty cars baked at the curbs. 
The Rip Van Winkle Theater’s red front 
smoldered and twinkled above the poster 
announcing Comesky’s Navy Boys, the 
Kings of Jazz. A youth loitering by the 
metal screen of the box office looked sur- 
prisedly at Fingers, and a cat looked at him 
rudely from the white step of an office 
marked Smith and Smith, Architects and 
Contractors, and turned its back. 

“Oh, go catch a rat,” said Fingers. 
“You're probably as immoral as a taxicab! 
Don't sniff at me!” 

The cat went into the office of Smith and 
Smith. Where did office cats get their 
meals? Someone ought to write a whimsi- 
cal essay on that fora magazine. . . . I’m 
so tired I could yell. I’m so tired. Tired. 
Tired. Tired. 

Lately it had been consoling to say one 
word over and over again without thinking 
what it meant. He thought *‘Tired,’”’ down 
to the corner of a narrow street, and then 
had to look for the telegraph office. It was 
on one side or the other of this shady way. 
Lucky a street had just two sides. More 
would be perplexing. Old brick houses, 
here, were painted blue and dim yellow, and 
some of the maples had corsets of iron rods. 
There was one hitching post left in front of 
the telegraph office. Might as well 
telephone from the hotel. But he had 
started down here and his feet went ahead, 
under him. He walked past a very tall 
man leaning against a maple and came 
stumbling into the telegraph office. A fe- 
male clerk whose hair was frizzed looked at 
him over a counter topped with dirty 
glass. Her eyes had become round and in- 
viting before he shut the door of a booth. 

“‘Carmelsville, nine, two, three.” 

Outside this coffin the clerk said to some- 
one, ‘It’s the felia plays the piano wi’ the 
Navy Boys, Eddie!” 

**What of it?”’ 

“‘He’s cute, I think.” 

“Aw, shut up,”’ said Eddie. 

“Yeh, but he’s sweet lookin’. 
sad.”’ 

“Beef!” said Eddie. 


Kinda 
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Her voice rang out hard, metallic, per- 
fectly composed. She sat up straight, per- 
fectly composed now. She even opened a 
vanity case and applied powder carefully 
and slowly. 

“I had some foolish idea once of going 
away to earn my own living,” she said in a 
cold careless tone. “But of course I 
wouldn’t have done it, really. I can see 
now it was absurd. I should probably 
loathe any sort of work. No, I’ll go back 
home now—if you’ll take me. And I shall 
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let my mother tell me what a bungling fool 
I’ve been to manage all my affairs so badly. 
And she’s right, of course. And then I 
shall go back on the husband hunt again. 
But this time—more successfully.” 

“‘How—more successfully?” 

“Well, this time I shan’t choose my 
weapons or respect anyone else’s property 
or try to be fair to anyone. Isn’t that the 
way for a woman to be successful?”’ The 
smile like a sword flashed again. ‘“‘And of 
course I shan’t be sentimental—this time.” 


THE GRANDER CASUISTRY 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Kinda sad lookin’. At three 
o’clock Comesky’s Navy Boys would be pil- 
ing wet shirts and shoes all around the 
gasping dressing room and be pulling on 
white jumpers and pants. Bob Kimball 
would be swearing about his banjo, and 
Comesky would be bobbing in and out of 
the door in the seethe of his importance 
snapping orders about the tunes. He kept 
shifting his own tune, Bright Hours Under 
the Palms, back and forth on the list. 
Enough to make anybody kinda sad lookin’. 
At half-past three the silver curtain would 
goup. Up. Up. Up. 

“Hello! Hello! Is anybody calling this 
number?” 

He could not speak. Then he said, 
“H-hello. Is this Judge Barth’s? . 
Is—is Kate—is Mrs. Eustis at home?” 

“This is Mrs. Eustis.” 

Knew it was. She won’t faint or any- 
thing. 

“This is—Harmon John, Kate.” 

“‘Hello,”’ she said. ‘‘ How are you, Har- 
mon John?” 

He had just got home from school and 
was calling her up about a skating party at 
the lake. That was how it felt. 

“I’m all right. H-how’s the judge?” 

“Having his nap.” 

“Yeh, but how’s he been?” 

“Oh, all right. Rather worried about 
you. Have you seen Doctor Henry or 
Shilly downtown anywhere? They’ve not 
been in to lunch yet.” 

“Is Doctor Henry staying at your place, 
Kate?” 

“Been here since Tuesday. Dix Van 
Dralen phoned he’d seen you playing at the 
Rip Van Winkle. I had the doctor come up 
because dad rather champed his bit. 
Wanted to rush and press you to his stom- 
ach. The dear fossil’s got fearfully fat, 
Harmon John. Remember to congratulate 
him on it.” 

“He is not a fossil!” 

“Keep your temper, Harmon John. Let 
dogs delight to bark and bite.” 

Hang her! Two years younger than 
me too. 

“How are you, Kate?” 

“Oh, all right. Been a widow three 
years. Married Bill Eustis, you know.” 

“I’m sorry, Kate.” 

“Tt’s so nice you’ve turned up.” 

“Thanks. . S-say, Kate.” 

ete lg 

“Be over at our house at three, can’t 
you? And break it to the judge.” 

‘All right, Harmon John.” 

“I’m goin’ to fire myself 

“Don’t drop your g’s, Har.” 

** Aw, shut up!” 

“Hart” 

‘Well, I’m rattled. G-got to fire myself 
out of my job. See you at three.” 

“Three o’clock.”’ 

Harmon pressed his thumbs to the cor- 
ners of his eyes, resting his cheek against 
the mouthpiece of the telephone. He'd 
kicked shut the door of the booth and was 
standing buried in its heat, too tired to 
move, his legs trembling. But if she hadn’t 
taken it like that, I’d ha’ bawled. She’s a 
good scout. She’ll be grown up, of course. 
Married and all that. Ten years are ten 
years. Doctor Henry’ll take the skin off 
me too. Better ask him what to do about 
Geoghan. Got to do something. Can't let 
that goon. . . . I’m so tired. 


” 





The frizzed clerk beamed at him when 
he struggled out of the booth, and a lank 
messenger boy stood up to glance and then 
sat down again. Harmon lighted a ciga- 
rette and walked through the door into so 
much sun that he sneezed twice. These 
sneezes produced a thought in his mind. It 
came from nowhere; he was now just the 
ghost of a pair of hands. He was nothing. 
And it soothed him to be nothing. A whole 
pyramid of things fell off his head—smells 
of dressing rooms, the noise of snarling ar- 
guments about women, tunes, underclothes, 
women, drink, women and the cost of shoes. 
He would not have to catch the train for 
Syracuse, or another train to Chicago the 
next week, or another train to St. Paul 
the next week. He was not Fingers of 
Comesky’s Navy Boys any more. He was 
just nothing. Well! 

“Put on your hat, Harmon John.” 

Harmon considered a very tall man lean- 
ing against a maple and was scared. He 
thought of trying to ignore Doctor Henry 
and of just running away. But he put on 
his hat. 

‘What were you doing in there?” 

“Phoning Kate.” 

“About time. I heard you play the other 
night at the Rip Van Winkle. When you 
tacked the piece from Bach to the tail of 
that thing from Orphée aux Enfers and 
ended up in Tschaikovsky, I blushed for 
you.” 

“Vaudeville audiences love that kind of 
junk.” 

Doctor Henry wiped a drop from the arch 
of his majestic nose and said: ‘‘ Don’t like 
the sound of the word ‘love’ in that sen- 
tence. You’re a good enough second-rate 
pianist to make the vaudevillians think 
you’re first-rate. Don’t sneer.” 

“Thanks.” 

“And don’t waste that monosyllabic 
English manner on me. Keep it for kids. 
When my patients do it, I expect tears or 
hysterics next.” 

“Want me to cry?” 

“Could you?” 

‘‘Any minute,”’ said Harmon. 

“You’re a good kid,” the tall doctor 
remarked. ‘‘By the way, d’you know a 
woman in vaudeville named Alma Delm?”’ 

“That louse! Yeh, played on the same 
bill with her.” 

“Louse?” 

“Good enough for her. Been written up 
in Europe some. The refined critics treat 
her with respect. Just a louse. Why?” 

“Tt was a topic of conversation, Harmon 
John, to deflect your emotions. Feel bet- 
ter?” 

“Some. I feel—tired. Been tryin’ to 
make my mind up all week. I’m no good 
on a piano.” 

“‘You’ve naturally learned to play to the 
audience instead of playing for your own 
approval, and ——” 

“Tell me some news!’’ Harmon snapped. 

“‘Haven’t got hold of your temper yet, 
sonny?” 

“T’m sorry.” 

“No, you’re not. And it was raw of me 
to lecture you just now. So you’ve made 
your mind up to come home and be a good 
boy.” 

“T’m home.” 

The doctor rubbed his close, pointed 
beard and placidly looked at Harmon. He 
seemed cool against his tree. 
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“*You don’t mean to say you'd marry 
just anybody!" There was angry scorn in 
his voice. ‘‘Anyone who asks you?” 

“Anyone who asks me?”’ Her laughter 
rang out on a hard single note. ‘Anyone I 
can make ask me! Of course I shall— 
anyone!” 

He looked at her with an expression in 
which pity and contempt were mingled. 

“Then—why don’t you marry me?” he 
said. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


“The grander casuistry, Harmon John, 
is to deceive oneself about one’s own emo- 
tions. Don’t try it. Be honest.’’ 

“‘What’s all that mean?” 

Doctor Henry said slowly: “If you’re 
coming home just because you think you’re 
a failure—at twenty-six—you’d better run 
along. The judge can settle the estate. He 
and Kate dote on Shilly and they’ll go on 
looking after her. It’s no good coming 
home that way. But if you’re coming home 
because—let’s not be sentimental —because 
it gives you pleasure to come, all right.” 

“That’s why, doc.’’ 

“Been fighting it off?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

The messenger boy came languorously 
out of the office and got wearily on his bi- 
cycle. He looked at Harmon contemptu- 
ously and said “Beef!” as he rode away. 
Doctor Henry hung thumbs in the belt of 
his trousers, crossed his long legs and went 
drawling on: 

“Your grandfather roared like a bull ina 
blizzard. You’d been gone two days when 
he sent for me. He had specimens from ev- 
ery detective bureau in the state. He 
couldn’t understand any of it. You’d run 
off. You’d succeeded in masking your emo- 
tions from him by copying his reserve. 
He thought you weren’t sensitive, because 
you didn’t act so. But after we’d found 
you ” 

“Found me!” 

“Of course,” said the neurologist. 
“Caught up with you by way of the Navy 
Department in the spring of 1917. He was 
awfully proud of your pluck. Guts, I think, 
is the current synonym. It pleased the old 
man noend. Your career as a pianist he ob- 
served with pretty fair composure for a tone- 
deaf man who associated piano playing 
with embroidery and rouge. I found out 
that you were being paid decently, and that 
soothed him. There was money in it, so we 
persuaded him to regard it as a wild oat.” 

“Then you knew where I’ve been all the 
time?”’ 

“Of course.. Kept it to ourselves. You’re 
a fine boy, Harmon John. They’re all very 
fond of you. Shilly’s the only person in the 
family who doesn’t know. Be too exciting 
for her volatile intelligence, and a bad prec- 
edent. But I’m sorry you didn’t see the 
old man before he went. He adored you.” 

“T ad-dored him. That’s how he hurt 
me enough to make me run away. Silly, 
isn’t it?” 





“Oh, no. Just usual. He —— Get 
across the street! Fast!” 
“Huh!” 


” 


“*Get across the street 

Harmon got across the street. He turned 
under the awning of Schreiber’s Bakery and 
saw the lean giant reposing against his tree 
once more, but on the other side of it. There 
was nothing in the street to be scared of. A 
green and low car was jogging along a block 
away, with something gay inside it. Har- 
mon pretended to look in Schreiber’s win- 
dow at some jelly rolls and a few cakes 
sweating pure sugar on their mats of laced 
paper. A green shadow came abreast and 
stopped. It stopped at the telegraph office. 

“Had a good sulk?” asked Doctor Henry. 

“Oh,” an angry female said, “‘there you 
are!” 

Harmon looked over his shoulder. A long 
girl in a big hat drew her legs—bare and 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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b subg look best in blue--and do best in blue--if you 
look for Middishade--masterpiece in blue. Plain-- 
stripe--unfinished. Styled by “sergical specialists, oper- 
ating on blue serge suits only.”’ Look forthe M/ddishade 
label--for you can’t go wrong on the right color with 
the right name--at Eastertime or at any other time! Look 
up a Middishade clothier--it’s worth while. 


THE MIDDISHADE CO., Inc., Makers, Philadelphia 


MIDDISHAD 


The specialized blue serge suit 


Copyright, 1928, The Middishade ¢ In 








March 24, 1928 
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Super-Six Smoothness 
Sor the legions turning 


OiENSEX 


The great number of two, three and four car owners who choose 
Essex for their personal car is tremendously significant to the family 
or individual who requires but one car. 





Men and women, these owners of big and costly cars tell us they 
personally drive the Essex because with the quality and comfort of 
| their high-priced cars, it gives smooth Super-Six performance and the 
greatest driving ease of any car they know. 





The smashing conviction of greatest value that Essex gives on sight 
is confirmed by a wealth of costly car detail that was never before 
dreamed of in this price class. 





You cannot mistake this impression of completeness and fine quality 
in the design of every detail. And you cannot forget that item after 
item brings you direct to the costly cars to find comparison. 


With these physical values, Essex also gives the further value of a 
factory, distributor and dealer policy that actively supports a great 
service program worthy of the car. 





No wonder everyone calls it “The World’s Greatest Value.” 


4-Door Sedan $795 Coupe (with removable rumble seat, $30 extra) $745 Coach $735 


f. 0. b. Detroit, plus war excise tax 
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SUPER = SIX 
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Duostrainer 


A Kohler innova- 
tion. Enables sink to 
hold water without 
using pots and pans. 
Catches debris in the 
removable strainer 
cup. 























Look twice! This is really a triple sink —with 
three wells instead of one. It is radically 
new: far ahead of ordinary sinks: a genuine 
contribution to efficiency in the kitchen. 

For instance, you can wash dishes in the 
central sink and rinse them on the right— 
a sequence of efhcient operations. With their 
Duostrainer drains, pictured above, these 
sinks hold water just like a bath tub. Think 
of being able to wash dishes or vegetables 
without bothering with pans! 

Then there is the laundry tub on the left, 








No. K-1240. Efficiency in small space. Two deep 

Duostrainer sinks Refuse container and recep 

tacle for cleaning material beneath on swinging 
arms. Illustrated in “ Horizon Blue™ 


KOHLER CoO., Founded 1873, KOHLER, WIS. 
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A Kohler Efficiency Sink (No. K-1150) in “ Autumn Brown” Enamel 


A three-well sink—+he very /arest 


particularly helpful with the everyday wash- 
ing—of lingerie, children’s clothing, fine 
handkerchiefs and linens. .. . And there are 
other interesting features. Notice especially 
the refuse container, also the receptacle for 
brushes, cleanser and other articles, always 
handy yet never in the way, on their swing- 
ing arms underneath. . . 

This Kohler Efficiency ‘Sink is one of 
several new models. Others are illustrated 
below. Like Kohler bath tubs, lavatories, 
and toilets, they are all made in Kohler 





No. K-1275. The deep Duostrainer sink, twin drainboards, rinsing 

hose, and other features combine to make this one of the finest 

sinks for medium and large kitchens. Adjustable to best working 
height, like all Kohler sinks. In “Old Ivory” enamel 


Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
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© 1928, Kohler Co. 


Colors in addition to white. 

Ask your plumber about these far-reaching 
Kohler improvements. And mail us the 
coupon below. 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wis. SEP 3-24-28 
Gentlemen: Please send literature as checked. 

0 Kohler Efficiency Sinks 

} Kohler Electric Sinks 

3 “Color Charm Enters the Bathroom’’— (Kohler Color Ware) 
Name EN IE PW ts ee 
Address 
ae eRe esse tate 





No. K-1160. A capacious laundry tub at the 

right; a deep Duostrainer regular sink at the 

left. Ideal for small homes and apartments. 
In “Spring Green” enamel 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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(Continued from Page 94) 
brown—out of the little car’s concealment 
and flashed silver sandals. She had a cig- 
arette burning in a tube ten inches or so 
from her mouth and she seemed somehow 
more naked than most girls. 

“I’m here. I’ma hard old dog, Bo-Peep, 
and I was born in 1869.” 

“The hell you were!” 

“Oh, I really was, darling. And my ex- 
perience of the adolescent mind told me to 
stay here and wait for you. You were just 
about due to send a telegram.” 

“Was I?” 

“Yes, ravishing lamb.” 

“Don’t call me lamb!” 

“Tigress,”’ said the doctor. 

His drawl and the girl’s shrill anger came 
across the little street in neat waves of 
noise, 

“Well, I am going to send a telegram!” 

“Yes, Bo-Peep.” 

“Don’t call me that, either,’’ she said. 
‘i’m going to telegram—telegraph. Now.” 

“That gown’s wasted on the telegraph 
office, sister. Nothing male in id 

“I wonder why men think we dress to 
please - 

“I know you don’t, sister. Mere esthetic 


‘ 


satisfaction. The pleasure of the looking- 
glass.”’ 


“A woman,” she said, “‘likes to be well 
turned out.” 

Harmon grinned. She was so young in 
her tunic of flimsy green stuff and the street 
was so old all around her. 

“And now you're going to wire to Miss 
Orma De Lorma that you'll join her 
troupe—what do they call it?—the Danc- 
ing Dolls—the Doll Girl Gang?” 

“Orma De Lorma!”’ she said. 
Delm!” 

“‘T beg her pardon— Alma Delm. You’re 
going to go and be a coryphée with Miss 
Delm?” 

“*She said I was the most promising ama- 
teur she’d ever seen!” 

“You probably were the best item on the 
ship’s concert list, lambkin. Your legs have 
unusual mobility and your writhe is en- 
trancing. You’re an admirable third-rate 
danseuse right now, with nothing but some 
amateur theatricals and school parties be- 
hind you. So now you're going to run 
away from home and get into vaudeville.” 

“T’m not running away. Let’s under- 
stand that, doctor. Miss Delm told me on 
the Laurentic that if I ever cared to join 
her “4 

“You were scolded this morning and it’s 
a cold, nasty, mean world. So you're ac- 
cepting this worn nymph’s invitation to 
join her. The point’s not important. You’re 
going into vaudeville under the wing of 
Miss Delm. She may have forgotten you 
since your meeting last summer on the 
steamer.” 

“Oh,” the girl said, “‘rot!” 

“Rot, of course. Well, you'll join her. 
Elfie and June and Bonnie and the rest of 
the girls will look you over in the dressing 
room and see that you’re green. One or two 
of them will be nice—good sports. The rest 
will be trash. Harmless trash, but trash. 
Your infantile egoism will be soothed by a 
note in some cheap newspaper about a so- 
ciety girl—from Carmelsville, New York 
joining the Doll Girl Gang. You ss 

“Dozens of girls who’ve trained with 
Miss Delm have had terrific successes in 
musical comedy!” 

“Ah, yes? Terrific successes—how nice 
that sounds when one’s seventeen and a 
month old, sister. Terrific! Well, 
send your wire.” 

“I’m going to.’ 

Doctor Henry said, ‘‘There spoke the 
blood of the Shillitos—stubborn as a frosty 
brick! On to glory, Shilly! Send your wire 
and let’s go home to lunch.” 

‘All right,”’ she said, and swaggered into 
the office. 

Shilly! Oh, rot! Shilly was a kid! A kid 
in ——— Harmon went across the street 
and his hat bounced from his head. 
“Doc!” 

“Eh? Isn’t she pretty?” 
“Shilly!” 


‘Alma 


, 
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“My dear boy,” said the wise man, 
“‘time does go on flying. You'll be twenty- 
seven in December and your ward is seven- 
teen.” 

““My what?” 

“Your ward, Harmon John. One of the 
difficulties the judge has had about you not 
turning up is that he’s had Shilly on his 
hands. You’re her guardian, but he’s had 
to act for you. It’s rather exhausting.” 

A cold spray from a deep ocean washed 
around Harmon’s neck. 

“Guardian of —of that?” 

“Tt is,”’ said the doctor, “an alarming 
thought. You’ve never had responsibili- 
ties, have you, Harmon John? I don’t sup- 
pose you can stop her from sending that 
wire. She’s just as pig-headed as you were 
at her age.” 

Harmon John Shillito was now made of 
ice. Fright was juggling with his stomach. 


It bounced up and down dreadfully. He 
thought how safe and—dammit!-— easy his 
job with the Navy Boys was. And he 
shouldn’t desert Bobby Kimball. Friends 


ever since the recruiting station in 1917. 
No, he couldn’t desert Bob. Good friend. 
Couldn’t be disloyal. 

“Pretty alarming,’ 

“*I—_ yeh— well—but 

“But you’re responsible for her, old 
man.” 

“Me?” 

“And go to work. 
her?” 

Harmon John opened his mouth and got 
his tongue against his teeth to begin the let- 
ter N. 

Then he said, “‘Scared to death, doc. 
right. Watch me.” 

Miss Watson had taken off her hat and 
her hair showed flagrantly as the Shillito 
hair, paler than new butter. She looked up 
from the yellow blank on the glass slab of 
the desk and her blue eyes were drops of ice. 

“Quit that!” 

“T beg pardon?” 

“Stop writin’ that wire! I’m,” said Har- 
mon John, “your guardian and when I tell 
you to do a thing, you do it or I’ll spank 
you, Shilly! You drop that! What d’you 
know about Alma Delm? Played on two 
bills with her. She’s a crawlin’ louse. She’d 
steal your last chemise and sell it for taxi 
money. Give me that blank, you little fool! 
Think you could stand vaudeville? Know 
what a dressin’ room with ten people in it 
smells like in St. Louis in August? I say 
to 4 

“T think that 

“*T don’t care what you think! You can’t 
think! Kids your age dunno how! And I’ve 
been in vaudeville six years and I’m a man. 
Want to share a room’’-—-he was feeling 
safer now —‘‘ with two other fools and listen 
to ’em scrap about a John all night an’ steal 
your stockings? You little idiot! Want to 
get packed and unpacked eight times a 
month. Eight towns in a month? Trains, 
trains, trains! And wait till you’ve had 
pneumonia in Des Moines once! And don’t 
try to make me think you’re doin’ this for 
art or any of that. They scolded you and 
you’re sore. You don’t want to be a hoofer! 
You’re just sore!” 

“T think that 

“Shut up! Whatever you think,” Har- 
mon yelled, “is so unimportant you could 
write it on asnake’sear! You go get in your 
toy car an’ roll home, or honest I'll spank 
you, Shilly!”’ 

“T think that you're perfectly beautiful, 
Harmon John,” she said, putting her pencil 
an inch up her nose, ‘“‘and I'd forgotten you 
had green eyes. And you don’t do any- 
thing to your hair, do you? It’s so nice and 
floppy.”” She took the pencil out of her nose 
and said, “And you haven't any stomach, 
have you? I hate, loathe and abominate 
men with stomachs! There ought to be a 
law about it. And you're twenty-six, aren’t 
you?” 

“Yeh,” said Harmon John. 

His ward looked at him angelically. .Her 
eyes shimmered, reverent blue flowers be- 
side her rather freckled nose. She was ap- 
palling. He licked his lips. 

“You go home, kid.” 


, 


said the doctor. 


” 


Are you scared of 


All 


” 
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“All right, Harmon John.” 


But she might explode at any minute. | 


She was terrible. 


“Well, get goin’! Tell Kate I'll be at our 


house at three. Get along.” 

She got. Harmon John brushed his hair 
back on his head and did not look at the 
female clerk. By brushing his hair back he 


gained a whole minute. The toy car trun- | 


dled off up Van Dralen Street. 
and came out of the office. 
“Pretty good, sonny.” 
“Wh-what'll I do with her now, doc?’ 
“Oh, just go on, Harmon John.” 
“Who gave her that car?” 
Doctor Henry rubbed his beard. 


“I did. It’s the result of having no 
daughters. Elderly sentiment. She was 


staying with us in New York in May to 
shop, and she saw it ina window and that 
was all. You'll have to be profoundly con- 
scienceless, boy, and pretend you're not 
scared of her.” 

“That’s your grand casuistry, doc.” 


“ Justifiable,”’ said the wise man. “‘ Now 
what?” 
“‘Got to fire myself. Doc ” Harmon 


stopped and then asked: ‘‘ Who’s that head 
clerk of the judge’s—a fat man with some 
Irish kind of name?” 

“The insufferable Geoghan?”’ 

“Think he’s insufferable?” 

“‘He is to me. The judge keeps him on 
because he’s too soft-hearted to fire him. 
You must try not to mind the old gentle- 
man’s sentiments, Harmon John. He's 
very proud of you.” 

“Why?” 

“I’ve never found out. Because he’s 
never been the father of sons, perhaps. He 
thinks you’re a very remarkable person.”’ 

“Ouch!” 


He panted 


“I don’t like the sound of that either. | 


You’ve got to be a remarkable person, Har- 
mon John. We,” said the doctor, “‘expect 
it of you.” 

Harmon John went out into the street 
and picked up his hat. This gave him time 
to run a thumb over his eyes. 

“Well, I’ll have to fire myself. Y-you 
come to the house at three and see me 
through?” 


‘“‘Wouldn’t miss it for the world, Harmon | 


John.” 
Harmon walked across Water Street with 
his chin up. Young Milton Hyman, sub- 


stitute piano of the Navy Boys, was talking | 


to a girl who chewed gum under the old ho- 


tel’s chocolate portico, and he gave Harmon | 


the kind of look he’d been giving him for six 
months. Inside the lobby some of the men 
were lounging on chairs and benches watch- 
ing Comesky work himself up into the state 
of froth he achieved about half-past twoev- 
ery day 


a mingling of self-importance and | 


cruelty, Harmon thought, that had some | 


fear of mockery in it. The fat, handsome 
man snapped at him directly. 

“Tryin’ to get sunstruck on me, Fin- 
gers?”’ 

“No.” 

“Where you been?”’ 

“Walking.” 

“You better be in the dressin’ room at 
three! It’s the rule of this gang you gotta 
be there to get dressed prompt. You was 
late last night. Next time you're late, Hy- 
man’ll go on ’stead of you. Got ‘at?”’ 

“All right. He can go on for me this 
afternoon.” 


“Hey! Who the hell are you? Ludwig 
Beethoven?” 
“No. I'm firing myself, Comesky. Let 


Hyman have the job. I’m through.” 

He walked past the man. One of the sax- 
ophones pursed his lips and whistled slowly. 
There was no other sound except the bub- 
bling of electric fans. 

““Who’s bought you — the Fireflies?”’ 

“‘T’m just leavin’, Comesky.” 

Some man said ‘“‘Two in one day!” but 
Harmon did not listen or think of that. He 
was on the creaking stairs. He had got into 
the carridor of the second floor when Co- 
mesky grabbed his arm. 

“Hey, Fingers, you ain’t really quittin’ 
me? Boy, after six “ 

Continued on Page 102) 









(Motorists Wise 


[SIMONIZ 


TRADE MARK REG. 





“Women know the value of 
keeping beautiful —up 
date motorists also use a 
world-famous beauty treat 
ment —that is Simonizing. 


to- 


















“Always SIMONIZ a new lac- 
quer or Duco finished cat 
is good advice. It surely pro- 
tects the finish and color 
and keeps your car looking 
new and beautiful for years 


“Don't wait for travel and 
weather to dull the finish 
because, while Simonizing 
will quickly and easily re 
store the beauty, it is such 
an easy matter to keep that 
new car complexion by 
Simonizing immediately. 


“That's why motorists every 
where say your car needs 
this world-famous beauty 
treatment —it makes the fin 
ish last longer. It is 
and recommended by lead 
ing automobile manufactur 
ers and body builders.” 


used 






Apply with 
a Soft Cloth 





TO HAVE THE NEWEST, 
SMARTEST COLOR EFFECTS 


Never have you seen so miraculous a finish for home use as 
“Rogers.” Such gorgeous colors. And so easily applied. Any- 
one can use it successfully. 


Thousands and thousands of cans of colorful “Rogers” will be 
used this spring to dress up shabby wicker porch outfits, lawn 
furniture, swings, magazine racks, lamp stands, aquariums, flower 
boxes, trellises, sprinkling cans, flower pots, garden tools and 
even fences and gates. And that is only the beginning. 


Dries while you wait. Satisfaction guaranteed 


No painting experience is necessary to apply beautiful “Rogers” 
colors. Anyone can do it. You simply flow the color on with a 
full brush. Then spread it out as you would the icing on a cake. 
“Rogers” quickly forms a lustrous coating over any old or “‘un- 
painted” surface. Then it— 


“DRIES WHILE YOU WAIT.” Dries fast—but not #00 fast. 
Dries smooth, without laps or brush marks. Dries before dust 
can mar it. Dries in time for immediate use. Dries to a hard, 
tough, porcelain-like finish that wears and wears and WEARS. 


26 Rich Lacquer Colors 


Genuine “Rogers” comes in twenty-six smart lacquer colors, also 
black, white and clear. In addition are the four new “Vogue” 
finishes for producing the stylish iridescent eff-cts. Note the 
red smoker's cabinet illustrated. 


Leading dealers in every community now carry “Rogers.” You 
cannot be misled if you insist upon seeing the name and the dis- 
tinctive “Oriental” can shown here. To insure beautiful “Rogers ’ 
effects insist upon the genuine. Every can is sold with our 
“Money-Back” Guaranty. 


DETROIT WHITE LEAD WORKS, Detroit, Michigan 
Makers of highest grade Paints, Varnishes, Colors, Lacquers 
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Our ‘‘Money-Back”’ Guaranty 

Try one can of Rogers Brushing Lacquer. If not 

more than satisfied, return what is left to your 

dealer. He is authorized to refund the entire 
purchase price. 





cAlso distributed and guaranteed by 
Acme Wuite Leap anp Cotor Works 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
LincoLtn Paint AND Cotor CoMPANY 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Tue Martin-Senour Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PENINSULAR PAINT AND VARNISH COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Tue SHerwin-WituamMs CoMPANy 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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BRUSHING 


LACQUERS 


For new, stylish 
iridescent effects use 
Rogers New “Vogue” F inishes 
Platinum Tone Fairy Green 

Sun Glow Fire Glow 


© 1928 D. W.L. w. 
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Confound it, Jim, 


can’t you put casters on 
this chair that will roll?” 


“ -\uIT experimenting. Get Bassicks. 
We use them at home on all fur- 
niture—and you never see our floors 
scratched and marked like this. 
Bassicks roli!”’ 
You don’t have to drag or shove fur- 
niture when it is equipped with Bassick 
Casters. It moves at a touch — rolls 
easily, quietly, safely. And Bassicks 
certainly save furniture from need- 
less strain 
Why not be rid of caster troubles 
once and for all? Get started right 
on Bassicks, today! 
If your office supply house or hardware 
dealer cannot take care of your needs— 
make selection from list below and send 


to us with remittance and dealer's name. 


Three Bassick Casters that cover the 
range of general office needs 


» v ® 


RuboidWheel Fibre Wheel Steel Wheel 
For use on carpets, For use om coment 
and composstion fivors rugs and bardwood and rough floors 


Iinelewm For use om 
floors 
Size FRB $1.30 set 


Size GWG $2.70 set Size FSB $0.80 set 


Bassi 


REG, U. S. PAT. OFF 


Casters 


on 






_ 


= 


The Bassick Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Send copy of Office Chair 2 
Caster booklet which shows 
the right casters for al! othce 
S furniture. Check here [7] for which | enclose $ 


Send me ...sets of 


Bassick Casters, Size 


NAME ed 
STREET & CITY... 
DEALER'S NAME 
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(Continued from Page 99) 

“It’s my family, Comesky. They need 
me.” 

“T’ll make it a hundred and ——” 

“No, it’s not money. I’ve got to be at 
home. Hyman’ll do just as well for this 
kind of thing. I can’t talk about it. Sorry. 
Good luck.” 

“It’s Abe Murray’s bought you for the 
Fireflies!” said Comesky. 

se No.” 

He walked on and shut himself swiftly 
into the room where Bob Kimball was sit- 
ting on one of the beds making fluttery 
sounds on his gold-rimmed banjo. This was 
going to be bad. Harmon laid his hat on 
the dresser in a mess of cigarette stubs and 
dirty clothes, and saw Bob in the mirror 
hazily, and saw him with the eyes of Har- 
mon John Shillito. He saw a long fellow 
chewing gum, sitting naked on a cheap bed 
with a gaudy banjo propped on his knees, 
plucking a cheap tune out of it with his 
tattooed hands. 

“Pretty hot out, Bobby.” 

“Yeh. I’m roasted, bare nekkid.” 

Bob did not look up. He was industri- 
ously hunting some sound with water flow- 
ing on his arms and the grease on his smooth 
black hair speckled with drops where he 
was sweating through. Harmon began to 
pick up some books and some neckties. 

“Hey, Johnny.” 

ae Yeh ? ” 

“Seen your folks?” 

“Yes,” said Harmon, “some of ’em.” 

“Yeh? Why don’t youstay home, fella?”’ 

“T—I’ve been thinkin’ about it,”’ said 
Harmon. 

“You better.” 

He made the strings chirp and patter. 

“Hey, Johnny.” 

a Yes? ” 

“I’m quittin’ in Chicago. Told Comesky 
right now.” 

“Quitting!” 

“Don’t be sore on me. I gotta. Gota 
letter from mamma. Pop’s lost his best 
hired man, and Henry’s gonna get married 
next week, and Ed ain’t been well a couple 
of years. Hurt his belly divin’ in the creek. 
Sumpin wrong. . . . An’ I’m sick of this 
racket. Nothin’ to it. . . . Foster City, 
Michigan—that’s the address.” 

He began playing the Swanee River. He 
had not looked up. 

“All right, Bob. Just fired myself. I 
was—trying to get up the nerve to tell you. 
It’s this way: I—I’ve got some responsibil- 
ities—got a kid cousin. Nearest thing toa 
brother she has. And there’s this old man. 
I’m awfully fond of him—my grandfather’s 
lawyer. He’s always been a fool about me, 
and ——”’ 

“Sure, they’re fools about us. Help you 
pack?” 

“No, thanks, Bobby. 
16 Glendale Road.”’ 

“Gimme a pencil.”” He wrote the address 


. . H. J. Shillito, 


| on the face of the banjo and went on play- 


¥ 


ing loudly. Harmon chucked things into 
his suitcase. When he had locked it, he 
said, “‘ Well, Bob.” 

“‘Write me once a month, fella?” 

“Right. Good-by.” 

“*G’-by, Johnny.” 

He did not look up and the banjo did not 
stop as Harmon went down the corridor. 
The banjo would go on for an hour, as it did 
when a bad letter came from the farm. Har- 
mon thought of the banjo going on when he 
was turning into Glendale Road. ‘ % 
There must be thousands of men in the 
world who did not read books; who thought 
golden dining rooms of hotels beautiful and 
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cried over songs about mother and moon- 
light; who were not chaste cr tactful or 
subtle; but who, somehow, were very fine 
men. His grandfather had not been a lot of 


things, but he had been that—fine. And 
Bob had kept his silly secret for him. Bob 
was pretty fine. What makes one man 
cheap and common, when another man can 
be just as cheap and common, and not be 
common at all? Harmon swallowed some 
hot gravel and walked on. The tall iron 
staves of his grandfather’s fence began. He 
saw Doctor Henry wandering the lawn. All 
the windows of the gray front were open 
and curtains shimmered inside. . . . This 
was going to be awful—oh, awful! And if 
that girl was hopping around! And if the 
judge cried! Kate wouldn’t—and if I ery— 
oh, Lord! 

Mr. Geoghan’s’ linen suit detached it- 
self from the huge left gatepost hung with 
woodbine. His face had the singular effect 
of not belonging to him at all. It seemed a 
peeled egg caught between his stomach and 
his straw hat, which needed cleaning. 

“Now! The judge phoned down for all 
your papers. When’d you spring it?” 

“‘I—I met Doctor Henry on the street, 
Mr. Geoghan.”’ 

“An’ he fell? He took you for ——” 

“é Yes.” 

“e See? 
careful!” 

“ee 7” 

“Now, Mrs. Eustis is in there. She’s 
been openin’ windows. The kid—Shilly 
Watson—just binged off in her car. She’ll 
be back. She’s a fluff in a green dress. Now, 
I been thinkin’. If they ask you—see?— 
what you and the old gentleman fought 
about, you better say it was a girl you was 
foolin’ with, or somethin’ like that, natural. 
What’ll you say it was you and your grand- 
father had your scrap about? Get it 
straight.” 

Harmon John put down his suitcase joy- 
ously on the sidewalk. He stopped being 
scared. He had nothing to hide his emo- 
tions for, in thisinstance. He looked with 
akind of love at Mr. Geoghan. ‘Of course 
I can’t thrash him. I can tell him though.” 

“T’ll tell you. Listen—listen a lot. On 
December 22, 1916, I came into Judge 
Barth’s office with my grandfather.” 

“T seen you. I was there.” 

“Yes, an’ I sat in the outside office while 
granddad was talking in with thejudge. I’d 
never thought about you before and all I 
knew about you was that you’d been in jail 
once and that the judge had reformed you. 
Only, I hadn’t anything to read, and so I 
sat and looked at you. And it struck me 
you were the meanest-looking human being 
I’d ever seen. And I had to tell my grand- 
father that after dinner. And he blew me 
up. Said I’d no right to question Judge 
Barth’s judgment. And I lost my temper. 
He could always make me lose my temper, 
because I was so fond of him. And he told 
me to go to bed and stay there until I was 
ashamed of myself. An’ that insulted meso 
I just walked out of the house. That’s why 
I left home.” 

Mr. Geoghan said then: “I wasn’t in no 
jail. It was the reformatory.” 

“Don’t care. That’s why I left home. 
Granddaddy was a gentleman, you see? He 
started as a bricklayer, but he was a gentle- 
man. He never told the judge, because the 
judge was f-fond of me and he knew it 
would hurt him. You couldn’t be a gentle- 
man if you tried a century. . . . Look out 
or I’ll slug you! Clear out ——” 

“Hey,” said Geoghan, “I knew it was 
you all the time! I just been foolin’! I——”’ 


It’s safe as a church! But, be 
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“Oh, don’t be so cheap!” 

Harmon walked up the driveway. The 
man behind him dropped through the bot- 
tom of his mind. Only when he got to the 
last granite step of the twelve he looked 
back helplessly to see where Doctor Henry 
had gone, and the neurologist was talking 
placidly to Geoghan against the left gate- 
post. Geoghan had become a kind of pud- 
ding in a bag, something squashed and in- 
considerable. . . . ‘‘I’ve got to go on in 
here. . . . Here I am.” 

The door was open. Harmon lifted a cold 
foot over the white stone sill and set down 
his suitcase on the naked floor of the big 
hall. Carved wooden women with gilt 
twinkling in passages of their foolish robes 
held up the ceiling, leaning on the white 
walls. A slim lady in white stopped fixing 
roses in a great bowl of clumsy glass and 
glanced at him—housekeeper or something. 
He looked beyond her at the turning stairs 
and a smell of new flowers blown from ev- 
erywhere froze him in its sweetness. 

“Well, Harmon John.” 

“e Kate!” 

“Don’t yell,”’ she said, and put another 
rose in place. 

After a long time he said, ‘‘S-say some- 


thing! I’m so ashamed I wish I ——” 
“Oh, rot!” 
“Yes, I am, Kate. I’m so ashamed I 


” 


can’t 

“Don’t be silly, Harmon John.” 

“That’s right! Be superior! I’m two 
years older’n you and I’m goin’ “9 

“Mind your g’s, Harmon John!” 

“Shut up! I know when I’m ashamed, 
don’t I? I’d ha’ come home any time, but 
I was ashamed.” 

“Rubbish. You’ve had a lot of roaring 
good times, Har, and you know it. Don’t 
tell me you’ve been haunted morning, night 
and noon.” 

“That’s it! Put somethin’ in I didn’t 
say! Girls always lie when you try to argue 
with them anyhow! Didn’t say I never 
had any good times! Of course I did! But 
I’m ashamed! I’ve been ashamed all the 
time!” 

“Don’t be theatrical, Harmon John.” 

“T am not!” 

“Of course you are. And don’t bark at 
me.” 

A fat little man came, blinking behind 
yellow glasses, out of the huge drawing- 
room and said, ‘‘Kate! Daughter, don’t be 
so ” 











“You make her stop, judge! She ——” 

“Kate,” said the judge, making time 
ripple backward, “you must not tease Har- 
mon John! It’s not fair. You’re a girl and 
he can’t lose his temper with you. Now, be- 
have yourself. i’m ashamed of you.” 

“She always “g 

“T know, Harmon John. 
are, my dear boy.” 

Harmon said furiously, ‘Have I got to 
be that awful kid’s guardian? She s-scares 
me so | ——” 

“We'll help you all we can, Harmon 
John. Don’t be angry about it. How big 
you are, my dear boy.” 

“He’s not angry, dad. The poor brute,” 
Kate said, “‘is just trying not to be ashamed 
of himself. He’s just trying to hide his emo- 
tions. He ——”’ 

“Oh, shut up! 
Don’t I know it?” 

‘*My dear boy, don’t mind her! Don’t 
mind her! I’m so glad to re 

Harmon John howled, “If you pet me, 
judge, I’ll baw! like a kid!” 

“Well, you’re doing it anyhow,” said 
Kate, ‘‘so why be so proud about it?” 





How big you 


I know it, don’t I? 
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Whatever your driving conditions 


—climate—weather— temperature—altitude 


your car will run best on 


ETHYL GASOLINE 


There is nothing mysterious about Ethyl Gasoline. It is selected motor gasoline 
containing “ETHYL” fluid, the compound developed by General Motors 
Research to take advantage of the higher compression created by carbon deposits 
or by advanced engine design. 

So effective is “ETHYL” fluid—a patented compound containing tetraethy! 
lead—that it takes less than a teaspoonful to a gallon of gasoline to give your car 
a performance you have never known before. 

You get more power on hills and heavy roads, quicker acceleration, reduced 
gear-shifting and a cooler engine—and as for high compression engines, Ethyl Gaso- 
line made them possible. 

More than 1,000,000 car owners are now riding with “ETHYL.” And its price 
is merely the price of good gasoline plus the few extra pennies that the “ETH YL” 
ingredient costs. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION .-25 Broadway, New York City -56 Church Street, Toronto, Canada 


ETHYL GASOLINE IS THE YARDSTICK BY WHICH OTHER GASOLINES ARE MEASURED. 



































The jitney shower was over, our eyes were 
bloodshot from staring under water and we 
had given up despondently when someone 
tossed in a white door knob. I dived for it 
out of habit, and right beside it on the tank 
bottom I saw a coin. It looked like a dollar 
to my eyes, though it proved to be only an 
overlooked five cents. I began yelling be- 
fore I came to the top. My lungs were full 
of water when I reappeared, but I held the 
nickel high in one hand where all could see. 
We piled into our clothes and went out to 
spend it. Across the street was a store 
where it bought half a dozen sugar dough- 
nuts. Sugar doughnuts, if you do not know, 
are as large as a pie; the joker is that, like 
cotton candy, they are mostly air. Six were 
a sound nickel’s worth, at that, and the day 
was perfect. 

Boys gather naturally in gangs. Not far 
away from one of our Denver homes was a 
tough bunch and no mistake about it, called 
the Colfax Gang, and gang fights with rocks 
and fists were no tea parties. The kids in 
our neighborhood called themselves the 
Tenth Avenue Gang in imitation of the Col- 
fax clan, and liked to think they were bad 
actors. To prove it to themselves they 
crossed the dry bed of the Platte one day 
and took on another gang. I was too young 
for membership in the Tenth Avenues, but 
I tagged along as camp follower. Surprising 
and outnumbering the enemy two to one, 
the Tenth Avenues were winning a glorious 
victory, when out of nowhere swarmed the 
enemy’s reserves. 

My heroes fell back behind a string of 
moving vans and checked the first on- 
slaught. I did not stay to see the outcome, 
but fled for home for all I was worth. When 
I got there no one was at home and I was so 
scared that I locked the doors and pulled 
down every blind, although I had put the 
battle far behind me. Later the running 
fight went by our house, I peeking gingerly 
out from behind a shade to watch. Victory 
went to the heads of the gang from across 
the river, and they made the tactical error of 
pressing the routed remnants of the Tenth 
Avenues into the territory of the Colfax 
Gang. At this effrontery the Colfax goril- 
las called out a corporal’s guard and swept 
the invaders back across the river like cnaff. 

The first nickname to fasten on me was 
Yabble. No, it isnot a typographical error. 
Moreover, it came about very naturally. A 
lost pup followed me home in Pawaee. By 
the time the owner was identified, the dog 
and I were so fond of each other that he 
refused to separate us. The pup’s name 
was Bill, and when I called him it was: 
“Here, Bill! Yah, Bill! Yahbill! Yabble! 
Yabble!’’ Some boy with a keen ear pinned 
the name on me and it stuck as long as we 
lived in Pawnee. 


The Hobby With a Capital H 


The pup was a mastiff and grew up to be 
a whopper. I took him to Durango and 
there a dog hater fed Bill ground glass in 
meat. The dog moped for a few days, then 
toppled over dead. I don’t hear of them 
any more, but twenty years ago it seemed 
to me that nearly every town included a 
man or woman with such an insane horror 
of dogs, any dog and all dogs, that period- 
ically they set out poisoned food until the 
town was in an uproar, every house that 
did not harbor a dog was suspected and cat- 
owning spinsters were under special sur- 
veillance. Bill gave me a love of big dogs 
that has resulted nowadays in my breeding 
great Danes and St. Bernards, which are 
about as large as dogs come, and I am a lit- 
tle crazier about them than I was as a boy. 

Another memory of Pawnee is of being 
baptized by immersion. It followed a re- 
vival conducted by a traveling evangelist 
which Gaylord and I attended regularly. 
On the appointed Sunday we came in our 
usual clothes, joined the baptismal party, 
walked down a flight of steps into a tank 
built into the church, bobbed under the 
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water, and ascended another flight of steps, 
at the top of which we were wrapped in 
blankets. 

One of the hobbies which raged violently 
was marbles. I did not tire of them until I 
had become the ward sharpshooter and had 
corralled all the prize agates for blocks 
around at keeps. My sentimental father, 
who always has put away and preserved my 
trophies as I tired of them, still has a collec- 
tion of some seventy agates that I once led 
captive. Though I never played again, I 
can’t resist a choice agate to this day and I 
buy them for Mildred’s small brother. In 
the collection was an unusual blue agate 
with a white bull’s eye. I still keep an eye 
out for its mate. 

The capital-H hobby was tricks and 
magic. It began with an absorption in puz- 
zles in Sunday papers and boys’ magazines, 
then mechanical puzzles. Whether I first 
read of tricks in advertisements in these 
papers and sent away for them, or first saw 
them in the downtown novelty store in 
Denver while buying puzzles, I can’t say; 
but I went at them with that whole-souled 
devotion that characterized all my enthusi- 
asms, and didn’t live them down completely 
until two years ago. Even after marriage I 
continued to carry a pocket stuffed with 
pocket tricks and was a parlor pest, likely 
to extract an egg from my hostess’ mouth 
at any lull in the conversation. The tenac- 
ity with which the craze hung on can be ex- 
plained, no doubt, by its close association 
with the theater; for, if I am not mistaken, 
I once thought of taking up magic profes- 
sionally, and I continue to be a member of 
the Society of Magicians, though of strictly 
amateur status. 


Little Harold Entertains 


An early piece of apparatus, at a time 
when we lived near City Park, Denver, was 
what was called a plate mover. It con- 
sisted of a thin rubber tube with a squeeze 
bulb at one end and a smaller deflated bulb 
of thin rubber at the other. To test it out I 
invited another boy to dinner, first running 
the tube under the tablecloth and fixing the 
deflated bulb under the guest plate. Albert 
came, awkward with the double embarrass- 
ment of being in the company of strange 
grown-ups and his mother’s warning to 
watch his table manners. We had chops, 
and every time Albert got his knife and fork 
into carving position [ squeezed the bulb 
and the plate leaped up. With each buck 
his nervousness grew until tears of mortifi- 
cation came to his eyes. Little Harold 
could keep a poker face, and the rest of the 
family knew nothing of what was going on. 
When Albert’s plate was changed I con- 
trived to slip the bulb under his coffee cup, 
and when this, too, began to prance, it 
dawned on Albert that something was rot- 
ten in Denver. Knowing that, he knew all. 

I had read Tom Sawyer. Whether the 
idea came from the book, or whether Tom’s 
fence-whitewashing gag is the sort of thing 
that springs instinctively to boy minds, I 
don’t know, but I worked a variation of it 
in Durango. I was paying a visit to Aunt 
Grace and had been told to clean up the 
back yard. It looked like a long job, a 
dirty one and uninteresting, so the kids of 
the neighborhood did it for me. They did 
it under a contract whereby I explained one 
trick for a given stint of work, and my 
repertoire of magic was a large one by then. 

The paraphernalia included a marked 
deck of playing cards. There was a bicycle 
lamp in two of the corners and the gim- 
mick, as magicians say, was that the shad- 
ing of the lamps revealed the suit and 
number of each card. Sometime earlier I 
had seen Alias Jimmy Valentine, dramati- 
zation of the O. Henry story wherein the 
reformed crook sandpapers his fingers to a 
sensitiveness that permits him to feel the 
workings of the tumblers of the vault lock 
in which the child accidentally has been 
shut, thereby exposing his criminal past in 
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‘Too tired for work 


too dull for play 


When little things look big; when work, however 
light, seems hard; when you find little pleasure 
in play .... What is wrong? It does not 
necessarily mean that you are ill. Perhaps 
you are just under par. An 80 per center! 


y y ry 


What you need is new vitality, greater physical 
ability to pull yourself out of these discouraging 
slumps. 

For hundreds of years physicians have been 
making use of a health-builder that has a 
remarkable power to renew vitality and in- 
crease resistance to colds and other infections. 
Today they are using it more than ever. 

It is good cod-liver oil! Science has found 
nothing else that is so rich a source of the 
health-protecting Vitamins A and D! 

In connection with this, one thing is very 
important to know. The effectiveness of any 
cod-liver oil depends entirely on the amounts of 
these two essential vitamins that it contains! 

Because Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil is tested and 
guaranteed to be exceptionally rich in Vitamins 
A and D, it is used exclusively by thousands 
of physicians. Unlike other oils, Squibb’s does 
not deteriorate with age—it is amply protected 
by special processes from loss of vitamin content. 

Ask your physician about building up the 
strength lost through winter colds, about in 
creasing resistance to spring colds, by taking 
Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil daily. He knows its 
value. For your own protection, insist’ on 


Squibb’s. All reliable drug stores have it. 
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“the next. 
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odor. 


Even the package is dif- 
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with a wide mouth. You can 
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order tosavethechild. “‘Isthis quite clear? 
Well, no matter,” as Charles Brackett says. 

There was a new boy in the block and he 
pestered me to know the secret of seeing 
through the backs of cards. It was an ex- 
quisite sense of touch, I explained, a deli- 
cate perception which could be obtained 
only by sensitizing the fingertips—for ex- 
ample, by rubbing them to a fine edge on 
the sidewalk. In one lesson it was possible 
that he might be able to distinguish be- 
tween the red and black cards; to equal my 
gift of calling the suits, even the exact num- 
bers, naturally would require long applica- 
tion and possibly special aptitude. 

We were sitting on the cement steps of 
my grandmother’s home in Durango and 
the new boy began rubbing his fingers on 
the concrete. In calling the colors the odds 
were even, so he frequently got two, three, 
even four cards in succession right, only to 
fail as many times in a row. When success- 
ful, he glowed and commanded our admira- 
tion; when he failed, he gave his fingertips 
a further scouring on the steps until they 
were nearly as raw as Jimmy Valentine’s 
were supposed to be, and we took pity on 
him. Pity did not include a true explana- 
tion, however; tricks were not given away 
for nothing. 

A like trick of boyish cruelty was played 
on a youngster in Burchard, where I had 
gone to visit my father’s mother. A hypno- 
tist came to town, and I, as I shouldn’t have 
to tell you by this time, was in the audience. 
Hypnotism still was a vogue and no opera- 
house season was complete without one. 
Burchard was a one-night stand, but where 


the show played a week the professor would 


put a man or a woman to sleep in a bed 
smack in the front window of the best fur- 
niture store, and boys lost sleep trying to 
catch the subject taking food or exercise. 
There was one hypnotist playing the 
Missouri Valley country who, instead of 
putting his subject to sleep in the show win- 
dow, would bury him alive in a coffin at the 
conventional six-foot depth and dig him up 
after twenty-four hours, which, any fair- 
minded reader should admit, is a good trick 
if you can do it. 


The Hypnotic Effect of a Dollar 


Such troupes carried their own plants, 
but always hired a group of town boys for 
added comedy. Certainly any bright boy 
or girl need not be told that I was one of 
those boys. We were paid a dollar apiece 
and were cautioned by the professor: 

“‘Now, boys, I may not hypnotize all of 
you; but remember I am paying you money 
and don’t spoil my show.”” We understood. 

When the curtain was up and the short 
opening lecture on mesmerism concluded, 
we were called to the stage as presumable 
volunteers. The professor stared us in the 
eyes, made his passes, then the monkey 
business began. 

“Boys, you are in a strawberry patch,” 
he said with a wink to the audience. ‘“‘ Now 
you are eating to your hearts’ content. 
These are particularly fine berries and you 
haven’t had any for a long time. Eat 
hearty! Ah, now you are getting the stom- 
ach ache.” 

We went through the pantomime of pick- 
ing and gobbling the fruit and at the proper 
moment we doubled up in convincing dis- 
tress. 

We were told that we were monkeys— 
monkeys moreover that were troubled with 
fleas—-that we were roosters at daybreak, 
and we scratched and crowed and flapped 
our hands. He gave us each a chair which 
he said was a horse and commanded us to 
race across the stage, and we raced. The 
audience enjoyed it, we enjoyed it and the 
professor enjoyed it. 

The fact that none of us was quite sure 
whether the others really were hypnotized 
or were just play-acting as we were, made 
it more exciting. 

The next day in my grandmother’s yard 
I held court and told all comers all about 
it. Toa small boy named Herrin I boasted 
that, what’s more, the professor had im- 
parted the secrets of the hypnotic art to me. 
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The boy demanded that I prove it by hyp- 
notizing him. For reasons of my own, I 
preferred to reverse the order. 

“That wouldn’t do you any good,” I ar- 
gued plausibly. ‘‘When you’re hypnotized 
you don’t know what you’re doing and you 
wouldn’t believe it when you came out. I'll 
teach you how to hypnotize me instead.” 

He was shown the mesmeric stare, the 
passes of the hands and, finally, the finger 
snapping that brought the subject out of 
his trance. He was an apt pupil and I a 
splendid subject, a trance resulting im- 
mediately. For half an hour he had me ca- 
vorting around the yard supposedly at his 
will, and how he enjoyed it! I was older 
and bigger, yet he was my master. When 
he no longer could think of anything more 
to order me to do he snapped his fingers to 
end the entertainment, but the subject 
failed to snap out of it. He snapped his 
fingers again, he experimented with other 
fingers, waved his hands, commanded, 
coaxed, pleaded, pretended to go home and 
leave me, to return again to more finger 
snapping. My Uncle John came home to 
luncheon to find all the snap gone out of 
Master Herrin’s fingers and the boy nearly 
hysterical, but Uncle John had the family 
liking for horseplay and insisted that he was 
powerless. I was one to squeeze the last 
drop out of any joke, but when the boy 
broke into sobs his subject began to rub his 
eyes and manifest other signs of returning 
consciousness. 


Man in the Making 


One of my first jobs was in a branch milk 
depot in Denver. In the morning I rode on 
the delivery wagon as the driver’s helper. 
From noon until three p. M. I substituted 
in the depot for the clerk. As a side line 
there was a soft-drink stand and candy case 
in the depot and that was the true explana- 
tion of why I was working there. 

The milkman knew his boys. ‘Help 
yourself, bub, and don’t be bashful,’ he 
told me. With a little time out for waiting 
on customers, I shook milk shakes and sam- 
pled the candy continuously from twelve to 
three for two days. The third day and 
thereafter I shuddered at the sight of ‘‘red 
hots” and at the mention of vanilla. Later 
I had a summer job in a neighborhood drug 
store in Omaha. I was errand boy, bottle 
washer, pill-box filler and self-appointed ap- 
prentice to the soda jerker. When the latter 
failed to come to work one day I was pro- 
moted to his white apron and it was the 
milk depot all over again for a short and 
sirupy spell; then the boss’ ice creams and 
fruit juices were as safe with me as his 
castor oil. 

Aside from jobs around theaters, of which 
I held many, my early contacts with big 
business included being a telegraph mes- 
senger boy in Omaha, apprentice in a blue- 
print shop, boy in a bird store, cleaning 
cages, filling the seed and water cups and 
contracting a permanent distaste for the 
society of our little feathered friends; stock- 
room boy in the chinaware department of 
Bennett’s department store in Omaha; cash 
boy in Daniels & Fisher’s big store in 
Denver; selling peanuts, pop corn and 
crackajack in both the Omaha and the Den- 
ver Western League baseball parks, and 
carrying paper routes in Omaha, Denver 
and Durango. I never formally took up 
elevator piloting, but Gaylord ran many of 
them, and when I had no job of my own he 
would let me sit in for him in slack hours. 
All were summer or part-time jobs. 

There were only two jobs that gave me 
any sound business training. One was a 
paper route. In Omaha I carried the Bee, 
and at another time the World-Herald; in 
Denver it was an afternoon paper with a 
Sunday-morning edition—I am not clear 
which one. In Omaha the carrier was 
merely a delivery boy, but in Denver I 
owned the route and discovered responsibil- 
ity and initiative. By the Denver system 
the route owner was a middleman between 
the publisher and the householder. I 
bought my papers outright at wholesale 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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adsworth cases are sold to the makers and 
\\ 
importers of good watch movements only. 


4 
Therefore, one way to be sure of getting a good ib 







watch is tolook for the name Wadsworth in the case. 

















Woman's Wrist Watch NN 
CASE BY WADSWORTH N 
s 
Fitted with Wadsworth Watch Band, v 
Amazon Model S 


Man's Strap Watch .) 
CASE BY WADSWORTH 
Fitted with Wadsworth Watch Band, 
Olympian Model 
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Man's Pocket Watch 4 
CASE BY WADSWORTH % 





THe WapswortH WatcH Case ComrPany 
Dayton, Kentucky, Opposite Cincinnati, Ohi 
Case makers for the leading watch movement 
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Cuar tes F. Byerty 


He has seen whole 


industries change to 


“Weighing at a Glance” 


automatic scale used in the great industrial city of 
Chicago is more than an interesting personal experience. 
It was an industrial episode. 


Ts fact that Charles F. Byerly sold the first heavy duty 


Before that event the only means of weighing industrial 
material was a beam scale requiring five manual and mental 
operations. It was invented when goods were moved by 
canal boat and a man’s time was worth only seventy cents a 
day. 

Mr. Byerly has seen whole industries change to the method 
of ‘Weighing at a Glance.’ He has seen the four great packing 
companies of Chicago install nearly 4,000 Toledo automatic 
dia! scales. 


He has seen the dairy industry change from measuring 
milk to weighing it, when it became possible to tell the exact 
weight with hardly a pause in the morning rush. He has 
seen the enormous expansion of the laundry business which 
followed the change from the piece basis to the popular 
pound basis, these same automatic dial scales assisting the 
laundries to work against time. 


Mr. Byerly has seen almost incredible savings made. He 
has seen a $60 Toledo postal scale save $600 in postage on 
one mailing of advertising material. He has seen a large 
industrial scale save $25,000 in time and material for a bag 
company in one year. 


Like many other veteran Toledo Scale field men, Mr. 
Byerly, who is now sales supervisor in Chicago, has been a 
party to one of the most interesting developments of modern 
industry. Like every Toledo salesman he can look forward 
to countless individual problems yet to be solved, and count- 
less uses for Toledo Scales yet to be supplied. 


A fact-finding survey of your business, such as Mr. 
Byerly and other Toledo Scale men are making every day, 
will show how your weighing methods may be improved, or 
how some checking or testing operation can be handled more 
efficiently with Toledo Scales. 


All Toledo Scale men are taught how to make this survey. 
A letter will bring a man to make one for you, without 
obligation on your part. 


TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


CANADIAN TOLEDO SCALE CO., LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 
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( TOLEDO SCALE 


NO SPRINGS - HONEST WEIGHT 
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| told the driver to take us to a good hotel. 
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(Continued from Page 106) 

and sold them at retail just as the street 
newsboy does. The route was a piece of 
property, a franchise within a certain terri- 
tory in the City Park region. If I built it 
up, the profit was mine; if I failed to collect 
the accounts, the loss was mine. I had to 
keep my own books, and if a customer did 
not pay promptly I stopped his paper with- 
out consulting anyone. 

It is strange that there are men and 
women who would deliberately cheat a 
paper boy, yet there always were homes 
from the steps of which the paper vanished 
nightly but where the door never was an- 
swered on collection days. I used to come 
on odd hours and odd days, and when that 
failed I’d punch the front doorbell and run 
to the back door, but there is no stratagem 
that will make a dead beat pay a paper 
boy’s bill if shame won’t do it. The route 
was run down when I bought it. I built it 
up until I had two boys working for me, and 
sold it at a profit when we moved again. 
While I carried it I was going to the East 
Denver High School, taking care of neigh- 
bors’ furnaces of winter mornings and cut- 
ting their lawns in summer. 

The other job that returned me some- 
thing more than a few dollars was of my 
own devising. We were living in Beatrice, 
where my mother had a millinery shop and 
I was going to school. From watching the 
news butchers on the trains I got the idea 
of selling pop corn on my own. I bought 
the corn, bought a stack of sacks at whole- 
sale from a local paper house, made a cut- 
rate deal with the grocer for butter, and 
promised my mother a percentage on sales 
if she would pop the corn. At noon, with 
two loaded market baskets, I would make 
the Burlington station and a through train 
due at that hour. The train carried a news 
butcher who made forcible objection to my 
competition, but he never overtook me. 
After school I made the Rock Island and 
Union Pacific stations and a regular route 
that included the public library at one end 
of the social scale and eight saloons at the 
other, with an iron foundry in between. 
Regrettable to relate, the pop corn sold 
best in the saloons, where its saltiness made 
it a competitor of pretzels with the beer 
drinkers. 

I had the sales sense to keep the mer- 
chandise and myself spick and span, and 
netted from twelve to fifteen dollars a week, 
with which I bought all my clothes and 
started several savings-bank accounts 
which never lasted until the first interest 
date. Another move ended the job. 


Unbeatable Strategy 


I really shouldn’t tell this story; the man 
hasn’t taken a drink in years and I wouldn’t 
hurt his feelings for anything. No one will 
identify him, but unfortunately he may 
recognize himself. The only excuse for 
bringing it up after all these years, aside 
from the fact that it is funny, is that it con- 
tributes its bit to the pictures we are trying 
to draw of a boy growing into responsibil- 
ities. 

To prevent confusion we shall have to 
invent a name for him and call him, say, 
Joe Morgan. He was an old family friend 
and had stopped in Denver on his way to 
Colorado Springs to build himself up physi- 
cally after taking a cure. Colorado Springs 
is a pleasant place and he suggested that 
Harold come along as company. That be- 
ing agreeable to all, especially Harold, we 
boarded a D. & R. G. train. 

In Denver, Mr. Morgan had been mili- 
tantly sober, but before the train stopped 
at Palmer Lake for luncheon he had bought 
a bottle of whisky from the train porter and 
soon was limp with liquor. There is noth- 
ing funny about a man’s fight against such 
a disease, and I am not trying to make it 
so, but the consequences may be ridiculous. 
Though I was not more than thirteen, I 
think, I knew enough to go through his 
pockets and confiscate most of his money. 
Colorado Springs was strange to me, so I 
bundled my responsibility into a cab and 
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Undressing him, putting him to bed, 
locking the door, hiding his clothes in the 
floor linen closet and confiding in the clerk 
and bell boys, I went forth to see the city. 
The Seven Falls and Cheyenne Canyon trip 
was recommended highly. I rode a burro 
up the canyon and back in what was laugh- 
ingly called a race with other tourists, and 
returned to the hotel to find that Morgan 
had waked, tried to force, cajole and bribe 
his way out of the locked room and had 
been ignored by the hotel staff. He was 
sober and docile when I unlocked the door, 
and he let me understand that I had acted 
with a wisdom beyond my years. 

We went out to dinner. I ordered a steak 
and potatoes, he only a cup of coffee, apolo- 
gizing that he was not feeling too robust. 

He toyed with the coffee for a time, then 
said: “‘Harold, I think I need a little air; 
I’ll just step out front and wait for you. 
Don’t hurry.” 


Just Around the Bend 


Harold’s mind was not entirely free of 
doubts. I watched with one eye while my 
host strolled back and forth in front of the 
restaurant with an elaborate casualness. 
His beat carried him out of my sight mo- 
mentarily at each end, but his reappear- 
ances were as regular as a pendulum, and 
Harold became engrossed in steak and po- 
tatoes. As the stopping of a clock to which 
your ear is used makes a louder noise than 
its ticking, so the fact that Mr. Morgan 
was overdue on his return trip penetrated 
to me. I dashed out the door, yelling to 
the cashier that I would return, and looked 
down the street to see Morgan just vanish- 
ing intoa drugstore. Following on the run, 
I found him in whispered consultation with 
the druggist. 

Colorado was a wet state, but Colorado 
Springs was dry. Gen. W. J. Palmer, 
founder of the town and builder of the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railroad, had 
written into the city’s charter and into the 
title to every foot of land a perpetual pro- 
hibition against the sale of liquor within the 
corporation limits. Probably I knew noth- 
ing of this, but I knew something of bluffs. 

“If you sell whisky to this man I'll 
report you to the police,’”’ I warned the 
druggist. The latter assured me that he 
wouldn’t think of such a thing, and I led 
Morgan, abashed but unprotesting, back to 
the restaurant and did not let him out of 
my sight that evening. 

The next morning I woke with the sun, 
keen for more sight-seeing and unwilling to 
waste an hour of daylight. It is one thing 
to lock a drunken man in his room and hide 
his clothes, another so to outrage a sober 
man who only is to be suspected of an in- 
tention to get drunk. SoI compromised. I 
hid his shoes, but hid them in the room, so 
that, if necessary, I could pretend that he 
had mislaid them himself. Then, distrust- 
ing the adequacy of this, I returned and 
tied the strings in a tangle of knots. 

The Cave of the Winds was the objective 
this day. You rode a long way on a street 
car, then took a hack, or walked, as your 
pocket suggested. Walking was discour- 
aged by those who made their living haul- 
ing tourists, and when the hot and dusty 
wayfarer stopped to ask how far the cave 
was it was a local joke to tell him ‘“‘Just 
around the bend.” The road had more 
bends than the famous Cripple Creek Short 
Line itself, and I had turned half a hundred 
of them afoot without making any appre- 
ciable progress, when a wagonette drawn by 
two plodding horses and driven by a 
weather-beaten old woman passed up- 
bound. 

“How much farther is the cave?” I asked 
again. 

She grinned and said, “‘Jump in beside 
me, sonny, and ride; it’s a long ways 
around the bend.” 

We were not yet halfway up the canyon, 
I discovered, and at the head of the canyon 
there was a long steep grade up the moun- 
tain. Then when we arrived there was a 
large sign reading ‘‘ Admission $1.” I had 
sixty cents, but the masterful old woman 











browbeat the gatekeeper into letting me in 
at half rates. 

After the stalactites and stalagmites and 
the long ride back, I found that Joe Mor- 
gan had risen, recovered his noes, snapped 
the knotted strings and tossed them away, 
then gone out to drink without the let or 
hindrance of a meddling, impertinent young 
brat. 

In the morning he was sober again and I 
proposed a trip to Manitou, with possibly 
an ascent of Pike’s Peak. 

‘Sure, run along and enjoy yourself. Do 
you need any more money?” said my host, 
but I refused to go a step except in his com- 
pany. 

As the street car for Manitou approached 
Colorado City, which was wet, Morgan 
cleared his throat and remarked, “‘ Harold, 
you know what I really need is just one 
drink. That would clear my head and fix 
me up. I don’t believe I’m equal to the 
Pike’s Peak trip without it.’ 

It sounded plausible, and though Harold 
had his misgivings, we alighted. As a 
minor, I was not permitted inside a bar- 
room. Mr. Morgan told me to wait out- 
side, where he would rejoin me almost at 
once. 

Once behind the swinging doors, he knew 
he was safe and he enjoyed his little joke 
up to the hilt. I did sentry duty out- 
side, occasionally pushing back the doors 
just far enough to peer in, see him leaning 
gustily against the bar and call to him. 
When he did come out and I got a towline 
on him, he was roaring drunk. A street car 
was out of the question, so I looked for 
some secluded bench where we could park 
until he had partly sobered. 

The spectacle of a strange boy, objec- 
tionably dressed up in knickers, white col- 
lar and other prissy apparel, leading a 
drunken man, invited the jeers of two 
Colorado City boys of practically no refine- 
ment. Their comments finally riled me so 
that I propped my charge against a dead 
wall and chased my defamers two blocks. I 
didn’t catch them, neither did they come 
back, and later in the day I got Morgan 
back to the hotel. 

Knowing when I had enough, I wired to 
Denver to come and get him. As a moral 
lesson it was worth ten thousand temper- 
ance tracts to a boy. It never was needful 
to warn me away from the flying hoofs of 
the Brewers’ Big Horses. 


Winner of the Barber-Shop Belt 


Once I was headed for the prize ring, 
thought seriously of taking up fighting pro- 
fessionally, but my mother put her foot 
down. I always have been fast and shifty 
and seem not to remember a time when I 
was not familiar with :oxing gloves. It 
may be that Gaylord had a pair and taught 
me a little or that an early Christmas 
brought me a pair. 

The name Harold used to be— maybe is 
yet—in low repute with kids. It was sup- 
posed to be sissy and its possessors fre- 
quently had to defend it with their fists, 
though I recall no trouble on this score. I 
did pick up a few rudiments of boxing very 
early, however, and was several jumps 
ahead of the average boy my age. 

Once I went to visit my cousin Ray at 
Wilcox, Nebraska. It was winter and the 


village hangout was the back of a barber 
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shop, where a pot-bellied stove glowed red 
and a pair of gloves hung on a nail. The 
loafers would entice youngsters inside and 
match them in bouts. 

A city kid normally is a shining mark in 


a country town; but as the owner of a 
straight left I won the barber-shop belt so 
quickly and easily thei the sporting ele- 
ment looked about for sterner stuff to trip 
the city boy, and found him in a lad named 
Dave Wright. The bout was staged be- 
hind the grain elevator and drew a crowd. 
How long it went is not of record, but it 
was long enough. The decision was a draw 
and I was well satisfied. 

Back in Denver, I decided to take boxing 
lessons and enrolled at Jacobs’ gymnasium 
in Curtis Street. The teacher, a grizzled old 
pug, tall and slender, taught me the one- 
two, not to telegraph my blows, improved 
my left and was making a boxer of me. It 
was all in the day’s work with him and he 
went through his part of it bored and me- 
chanically. 

Becoming excited, I got my routine mixed 
and struck out of turn. His guard was 
down, the blow caught him on the jaw and 
bowled him over. Retired pugs do not 
appreciate being smacked down by a green 
youth and he was furious. My apologies 
were profuse and sincere, however, and he 
let it pass. 


Durango’s White Hope 


At another time I got my come-uppance, 
and inexcusably. A professional wrestler, 
a grown man, worked out at the gym. See- 
ing me shadow-boxing one afternoon, he 
asked ‘‘Want to put on the gloves with 
me, kid?’’ Anxious to learn wherever I 
could, I agreed eagerly. We sparred lightly 
for a time, then he deliberately uncorked 
one from his shoestrings that knocked me 
to the far wall of the gym and left me 
bruised for several days. The wrestler 
grinned, tossed off his gloves and went to 
the showers. 

There were Sunday afternoon smokers at 
Jacobs’, where I fought in four two-minute- 
round bouts with other pupils. Jacobs en- 
tered his students in the Denver Athletic 
Club city amateur championship tourna- 
ments and I was training for one of these 
when my mother intervened. I had sold 
her on the idea that it was well for a boy to 
know the manly art of self-defense, but this 
was getting too professional for her tastes. 
The voy who won the D. A. C. champion- 
ship in my class I had whipped before and 
whipped afterward, so it is not unlikely to 
suppose that I would have been a Denver 
amateur champion, and had I gone that 
far, certainly I should have wanted to go 
farther. 

A little later, when I went to Durango 
from Denver, a high-school freshman, I 
found that the school champ was a husky 
negro boy. There was a gym in the school 
basement and boxing gloves were part of 
the equipment. The colored boy had a 
weird and terrifying style that baffled his 
local opponents, but was just sound and 
fury to a run-of-the-mill boxer. He never 
laid a glove on me and I won another cham- 
pionship—my last. I had my eye on a dif- 
ferent platform. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of arti 
cles by Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Stout. The second will 
appear next week. 
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THE. WALLOPS 


{ No. 14 of a series. No. 15 will appear Mar. 31} 





Mista Wallop’s unaweah?” 


Arbutus held up George’s woolens. 


When u ashing getsem 


dirty 


“Missus Wallop, will you-all please take a glance at 


“Jest look at ‘em stains, ma'am. They ah not dirt, cos 


ah wash ’em good. No, ma’am, they come from this y'ere 


rusty water. Evytime ah wring 'em out ah see these brown 


rus’ places, and ah don’ want no one blamin’ Arbutus, 


foah it ain’t her fault.” 


Clara Wallop looked at the rust stains on the freshly 


washed union suit and then down at the water that showed 


an orange color through the soapsuds. 


“IT know it isn’t your fault, Arbutus,” she sympathized. 


“It’s the rusty water pipes in this house. They’re just awful.” 


“Missus Wallop, ma’am, why don’ you get Mista Wallop 
to put in some good clean water pipes sO you get good 


clean water?” 


“I know it, Arbutus. We ought to put in brass pipe 


that can’t rust and then we would have clean water and 


good water pressure too: I'll talk to Mr. Wallop about it 


again when he comes home tonight.” 


Replace with brass pipe little by little, or all at once, and ask for 


Alpha Brass Pipe too, for ail brass pipes are not the same 


Alpha 


Brass Pipe is better because it contains more copper and lead. 
Plumbers prefer it because it cuts cleaner and sharper threads, mak 
ing leak-proof joints. It positively cannot rust, and the Alpha trade- 
mark, stamped every 12 inches, guarantees it for soundness and 


satisfaction. 


( 


B.&C.¢ 


ALPHA BRASS PIPE 


made from a special kind of 


Chase Brass 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO., Incorporated, Waterbury, Conn. 


— 
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No More 


“Out of Oil” 








“In-Sight” Oil Measure Tells at a 
Glance the Quantity of Oil 
In the Crank Case 


_— 
O* the dash of practically every make of 

ear, you have probably noticed an indi- 
cator, commonly referred to as an oil gauge. 


This gauge is an oil pressure gauge. It does 
~ eo _ I = tw) ata 3 
not, and cannot, in any way tell the quantity 
of oil in your motor. 


This pressure gauge will register so long as 
there is sufficient oil in the system to main- 
tain pressure. According to it you have 
plenty of oil one second—and may have 
none the next. 


But the New 1929 Flying Clouds end this 
constant danger of irreparably damaging 
your motor through lack of oil. 


On the dash of each Cloud you will find a new 
instrument that tells you ina second’s time 
the exact quantity of oil in the crank case. 


You do not have to lift the hood and ex- 
plore the territory beneath to determine 
when oil should be added. 


Technical, perhaps, but very important if 
you want a 1929 automobile today. 




















Defeating the 


Deadly 
2000 Miles 








AT . y . 
New Oil Cleaner Ends Bearing 
Scores and Scratches While Engine 
Is Being Broken In 
cae 

HE first 2,000 miles are the dangerous 

ones for every automobile. They can be 
deadly unless, as in the new Flying Clouds, 
the dangers are eliminated. 


Metal particles, molding sand, grinding par- 
ticles, and similar stuff will slip through 
inspections even though they are as tight 
and careful as Reo’s. 

And it is these particles that play havoc with 
bearings of ordinary engines during the 
deadly first 2,000 miles of travel—in spite 
of ordinary oil cleaning methods. 


It is these particles that you often hear of 
later as bearing knocks, even though you ve 
broken in the engine most carefully. 

The brand new oil cleaning system keeps 
such dirt, sand, and metal particles from 
the bearings of 1929 Flying Clouds— 
during the first 2,000 miles and ever after. 
This new system cleans all oil before it goes 
to the bearings—not after. The common 
worries and dangers of breaking-in the 
motor are ended. 

Technical, perhaps, but very important if 
you want a 1929 automobile today. 
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A Steady 
Front End 
at 
All Speeds 





New Spring Silencers Plus Close 
Front End Balance End Shivering 
At High Speed 


bec the advent of high speed auto- 
mobiles, engineers have been puzzled 
by the strange action of front ends while 


the cars were being driven at high speeds. 


Millions of dollars and countless hours 
have been devoted to the solution of the 


problem. 


But very, very few practical answers have 
been found as yet. There seemed to be no 
general practice that could be applied with 
the definite assurance it will always cure 


front end shivering. 


But the New 1929 Flying Clouds have 


the answer. 


Springs mounted on silencers plus other 
points of design and balance keep the 1929 
Flying Clouds sailing smoothly and surely 


—no matter what the speed or road. 


Technical, perhaps, but very important, if 


you want a 1929 automobile today. 








‘LYING CLOU 


To everyone interested in gettin 








Technical Perhaps 


hut very,very important 


a 1929 automobile in 1928 af 


The New Reo Flying Clouds are announced as 1929 
automobiles for the very simple reasons that they 
give you today— 

The riding ease 

The handling ease 

The safety braking 

The simple, vigorous lines 

The carefully appointed interiors 

The ability to get-up-and-go— 
that many other cars will still be trying to equal—in 
1929. 
And you get the ahead-of-the-times engineering 
design that makes such astonishing, ahead-of-the- 
times performance. 
This engineering design may be a technical subject, 
perhaps—but it is very, very important to you, if you 
are interested in getting a 1929 automobile today. 
\ few of many Flying Cloud 1929 technical advance- 
ments are listed to the left. With Reo’s moderate 
production such design improvements change from 
blue prints into motor cars months sooner than they 
could in the huge plants which build most of 
America’s automobiles. 
So Reo can give you 1929 Flying Clouds in the very 
heart of the 1928 season. 


Try out a New Flying Cloud for yourself. The com- 
plete story of true 1929 motoring will be told you in a 
new, sweet-running way. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 
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MURPHY -FaN E:. Fl 


Famous for 63 years among architects, master painters, and makers of products requiring a fine finish 





gives life and cheer 
to the home... 


€ ibes the man or woman who is 
truly a lover of home, color 
is a giver of gifts —gifts of bright- 
ness, of warmth and of cheer. 

A single can of Murphy Da- 
Cote Enamel will spread its beauty 
far and bring more cheer and 
brightness than a can could seem 
to hold. 

Murphy Da-Cote Enamel is 
the enamel! famous for its wear- 
resisting qualities quite as much 
as forthe great brilliance and deep 
lustre of its finish. 

How would the woodwork, 
doors and windows in the living 
room look with a bright shining 
new dress of white? Or an odd 
chair done over or a bookcase 
brought to life again? There are 
so many things that will suggest 
themselves to you. 

And your car—a sparkling 
coat of Da-Cote Enamel will give 
it a new lease on life, and to you 


a new pride of possession. 


There is an especially selected 
Murphy dealer near you who is 
ready to help you with any of the 
Murphy Fine Finishes. Da-Cote 
Enamel, in many colors, is wait- 
ing on his shelves to bring new 
beauty and cheer to your home. 

Send coupon for Instruction 


Book and Color Card. 





INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


goc sample can of Murphy Da-Cote Enamel for 
25c. (Offer limited to 2 cans—only 1 can of each 
color.) Your choice of the following colors 
Red, Light Red, Mandarin Red, Tangerine, 
Yellow, Green, Light Green, Spray Green, Jade 
Green, Navy Blue, Light Blue, Brown, Light 
Brown, Gray, Light Gray, Pearl Gray, Ivory, 


Cream, White, Black, Flat Black. 
MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY 


Newark Cunicaco San Francisco MontTrear 





r 
Murpny Varnisu Company, Newark, N. J. 


(Send me Instruction Book and Color Card. 
Send following 40¢ cans of Murphy Da 
Cote Enamel at 25¢ each for which I enclose 
¢ (stamps or coin). Order colors 


by name 








> 











Murphy , 


Da-cote 


1GMT GREEM 


Enamel 











NISHES | 
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DOVE’S NEST 


(Continued from Page 5) 


He answered immediately: ‘I figure 
that he understands his woman a whole lot 
better than most husbands does, lady. . . . 
And now I'll be wishin’ you good night.” 

“Rupert,” Diana began urgently, as soon 
as the guest was out of the door, “‘tell me 
something about Oliver.” 

Clytie obeyed the silver summons before 
Rupert’s slow wit could move his slow lips 
to the beautiful framing of his own reply. 

“He was born in California, brought up 
in a cow camp, struck gold in Oregon, 
gambled away his fortune, worked his way 
here, is foreman at the big J. D. outfit and 
now has taken up and stocked a dandy 
place of his own, about halfway to Millings.” 

“‘And how long, please, has he been in 
love with you, my dear?” 

For the first time that evening Rupert 
really turned his eyes toward his wife. 
She was blushing. 

““Wat— Wat really sort of brought me 
up. He’s over forty. He—he was awfully 
good to my mother when she was teaching 
school in here at Ten Sleep.” 

“‘And hasn’t he been so awfully good to 
you?” 

“Yes,” she said softly and very earnestly, 
“he has been wonderful.” 

“Why didn’t you marry the poor fellow? 
You must know that he’s worth ten of 
Rupert here.’’ Up shot Clytie’s little head 
in proud and angry defense, while Rupert, 
blushing, began to look dazed again. Diana 
laughed and laughed. 

““You’re too sweet,” she said. ‘‘ But it’s 
all very hard on Oliver—I mean, to come 
here and sit with his might-have-beens and 
see you two happy together. Your 
Lochinvar-Rupert from the East who rode 
in and carried his girl right away from 
under his nose. It was thoughtless of you, 
Rupert.” 

And later, half an hour later, as he laid 
her down with that recognizable reluctance 
in arms and shoulders, she looked into his 
éyes with another of her best looks, laughter 
and sorrow and appeal. 

“And oh, my poor Rupert, worse than 
thoughtless as far as it concerned yourself, 
tragically wasteful spendthrift.”” She lay 
and moved her hands as though she groped 
for resignation. ‘‘Spendthrift—of life—of 
love,” she said. 

Rupert stood staring like a boy outside a 
forbidden garden gate, his lips apart, his 
eyes hungrily orphaned. Whether he under- 
stood her words with all their implications 
is very doubtful, but there were other 
things, unspoken, which he understood. He 
plucked himself from her step by step. Just 
before he closed the door she lifted one 
lovely hand, her sleeve slipping back to the 
shoulder, and laid that shining arm across 
her eyes. She was really in all the luxury of 
self-inducted tears. 

Rupert’s eyes dilated, his muscles con- 
tracted; but, outside, Clytie laid her hand 
upon his arm and the door closed. 

And now upon Diana fell the old sweet 
excitements of the chase. For her quarry 


| was up, her hounds unleashed and her horn 


winded. Neither was there any wearisome 
assurance of a death. For this was a good 


| young man, clean, simple and right-living, 


unconfused by moral or immoral or even 
by unmoral subtleties and greatly beloved 
by a fair young loyal wife. That he was 
now aware of a huntress she surmised, 
though certainly that would not be the title 
he would give her. She could hear in his 
breathing sometimes the laboring trouble 
of his heart, see in his beautiful dark eyes 
the quarry’s thrilling fear. If he had been 
one degree more simple or one half degree 
more sophisticated, the issue would never 
have been in doubt, and even before this, 
the end of a fortnight’s invalidism, Diana 
would have been bored. She would have 
turned cruel and have smitten Rupert with 
the whip she carried always in her nerves. 
She would have scarred him unforgettably 
and then gone on her way. But he was 
simple, not as a clown, but as a not too 





clever gentleman may be; and he was 
sophisticated really not at all, so that he 
did not understand her full awareness of his 
plight, did not understand that only a long 
experience could have given her such skill, 
did not realize in fact that she was using 
any skill. He was thus delivered from the 
usual masculine smirk of the pursued. 
Neither did he understand his own help- 
lessness. He knew only that he did not 
like to hurt Clytie, nor soil his honor, nor 
insult his guest. 

“Poor lamb!”’she thought. ‘‘ Poor lamb!” 

And it was all she could do to refrain 
from an exchange of comprehending glances 
with the Farrs’ other very constant visitor. 
For there now, Diana admitted, is a worldly 
man, sophisticated, incalculable and armed. 
If he had been the quarry, where would she 
stand? And she was conscious of another 
sort of thrill, a rarer and less pleasant one — 
a thrill of fear. 

She had seen Oliver through her window, 
gentling an obstreperous colt with whose 
education Rupert had been unsuccessful. 
Gentling him? Yes. Now Clytie herself 
could ride that colt without any real tremor 
of uneasiness. And the newly tamed animal 
actually nuzzled that masterful tutor, fol- 
lowed him about. These animals of man 
slaves! Diana despised the colt, despised, 
too, Wat’s dog, a mastiff-collie-wolf creature 
that was his shadow, that dropped down 
instantly where he was bidden to drop, 
pointed his nose and his two bright eyes 
undeviatingly toward his man. 

“What a pity,” said Diana—‘“‘what a 
pity, Mr. Wat Oliver, that you have not a 
woman to bully!” 

Between him and herself a silent enmity 
had grown with startling swiftness, and this 
was not the first time she had deliberately 
taunted him. It was the first time, how- 
ever, that she had had the satisfaction of 
striking home. With genuine delight she 
saw the dark unwilling blood of him craw] 
up painfully into his face. 

“T ain’t never bullied a woman yet,” he 
answered more quickly and simply than 
she had ever heard him speak. 

“Likely you ain’t never had the chancet 
to bully one.” 

This was crude and frankly impolite, 
restoring him instantly to his composure. 
Standing in the doorway, his dog at his 
feet, he straightened, turned his eyes coolly 
across her and away and spoke to Clytie. 

“Will you come out,’ he said in the 
gentle voice he always used to her, ‘‘and 
look over this machine of—hers? I’ve got 
it pretty near in running order. It’s about 
ready now,” he added, looking at Diana 
with detached serenity, ‘‘to carry you 
‘vaguely on to Californy.’”’ 

“Thank you so much, Mr. Oliver. You 
have taken a great deal of trouble. I hope 
you'll tell me how much I owe you.” 

He smiled a smile, fine, deep and subtle, 
and he bowed. Astonishingly graceful was 
this weather-beaten horseman when he so 
pleased. 

“‘T will tell you that later, ma’am.”’ He 
stood aside to let Clytie go past him out of 
the door. As she went by she looked swiftly 
up at him. Diana saw the look and it 
troubled her—a child asking dumbly for 
help. 

“Poor little imbecile! How much better 
for her to be rid of Rupert and married to 
this other man, one of her own kind, who 
so profoundly loves her.” 

What man, Diana found herself thinking 
with a queer deep pang, had ever looked 
down at herself with just that serviceable, 
patient, shining look? Long ago—Joel, 
perhaps. But Joel’s eyes had changed. No 
man to whom she had refused her gifts, as 
this child had refused them to this man, 
had ever stood beside her and held her up 
in the faithful hands of his chivalrous 
spirit, asking—so apparently asking for no 
personal reward. 

Diana whistled to the dog. “‘Come back 
here, Cowboy, come and speak to me.”’ 




















Cowboy ducked his head, wagged courte- 
ously and followed his master out, just 
looking back at her over his shaggy shoulder. 

“Excuse me, lady,”” Cowboy’s eye and 
tail replied. 

Curiously, as a consequence of this small 
rebuff from a lower order of creation, Diana 
went to her room and wept. Weeping, she 
thought of Joel. He had warned her once 
to beware of humiliations—why had her 
little passage at arms with this Oliver 
creature so humiliated her?—and of pun- 
ishments: ‘Some day, you know, Di, you'll 
get yourself into a situation where you'll 
need my help and then your pride’ll get hurt, 
for I shall laugh at you—believe me, I shall 
laugh.” 

Rather than face that laughter in Joel’s 
disillusioned eyes, Diana thought, she 
would go out and hang herself. Now what 
in the name of common sense had brought 
her for no reason into the grip of this, her 
one most abject fear, to incur the pitying 
contempt of Joel, to be forced, naked of 
pride, into the arms of his amused protec- 
tion? Cowboy’s look? The expression in 
Wat Oliver’s tall eyes? ‘Tall eyes’’—that 
was a nice figure; it painted the owner of 
the eyes. Diana laughed, shrugged, and 
going over to the washstand with its blue 
enameled basin, its bucket and its tin 
dipper, she elaborately washed her hands. 
This was a symbolic ceremony to which she 
often resorted with no awareness of its 
meaning or the wish which it disguised. 
Cleansed of responsibility and of fear, she 
was now ready for her usual delicate handi- 
work. 


“‘There’s only one thing, you know, my 
patient dears, that’s holding me here like a 
cog in your hospitable home machinery.” 

Rupert turned white at, this speech and 
Clytie flushed. They were all three at table 
together. Both pairs of eyes were set upon 
the speaker, eloquent as the eyes of children 
are. 

Said Diana, looking from one to the other 
of them, perfectly aware of what she did: 
“I’m not strong enough to run that great 
machine of mine myself, can’t trust my 
right foot or my right side. I was an 
idiot, if you like, to leave my chauffeur back 
at Salt Lake. I can wire him at Ten Sleep, 
but it will take him days to get here. I 
wonder if I could get as far as Millings, 
say, and wait there—if there were anyone 
here I could trust to run my car.” 

“T could take you as far as Millings,” 
said Rupert softly. He raised his eyes to 
hers and for an instant light flashed to and 
fro between their brains. 

Clytie moistened her lips, 
nothing. 

“I wonder if your wife would lend you to 
me for—how long would it be, Rupert? 
Only a day’s run, surely. He’d be back to 
Ten Sleep next evening by train, wouldn’t 
he, Clytie?”’ 

“I—I ——” 

“How I do wish there would be room for 
you,” Diana mourned, “but my stupid 
luggage fills up all the back seat and over- 
flows.” 

Clytie gasped, ‘‘ Wat can drive a car.”’ 

“Not for me.”” Diana laughed with one 
of her gestures, comic and wholly graceful. 
“‘T’d as lief take a grizzly bear on my front 
seat. No, it’s Rupert or no one, and that 
means I'll have to trespass on your hos- 
pitality until my chauffeur can get to Ten 
Sleep. I'll have to forward him some. 
money. Oh, an age—and I really 
ought to be on my way.” 

“Yes, Rupert, you must drive her to 
Millings, of course,’ said Clytie, pale to 
her sweet lip edges. 

Diana touched her hand. ‘‘You don’t 
mind, do you? Please be frank.” 

‘“Why should I mind?” asked Clytie. 

“Being alone forty-eight hours—or 
more.” Clytie laughed. 

Diana made her gesture of admiration, 
the tribute she paid to all the gallant wives 
whose pride and magnanimity she had 
tested. Rupert’s face glowed like a lantern, 
which he strove in vain to make a dark one. 
Forty-eight hours—or more—or more of 
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Diana, in a changeful, swinging world, a 
world of sun, of moon, of gold and silver. 

That night he played for the first time 
with real ecstasy, with that emotion which 
confesses both pain and joy; his fingers 
drew from the keys something that hurt 
the heart. Clytie went to the door, flung it 
wide open and stood there, looking out and 
up at the star-crowded sky. Diana knew 
that her hands were at her breast, that the 
keen air hurt her lungs.’ For a moment 
there came to Diana a flash of something 
like compunction. Rupert happened to 
look up and—it passed. The boy, with his 
chin lifted and his eyes alight, was simply 
beautiful. 

“Good night,”’ she said, rather abruptly 


for Diana; ‘‘your music makes me sad too. | 


It makes me want to be alone— with stars.” 

She walked over with her slightly halting 
step and went into her room. Just as she 
closed the door she fancied that she heard 
Clytie cry aloud in a smothered voice and 
run out among the trees—fancied a mascu- 
line protest, an exclamation. 

“Poor child!”” Diana murmured moth- 
erly. ‘It will be over soon. 
back to you and then you will have all the 


rapture of forgiving him. What is more | 


beautiful,”” Diana mused, ‘than such emo- 
tions as those that are now tearing your 
heart ?— love and pain, anger and jealousy 
and always, through it all, love, love and 
love. I wish,’”’ she murmured, honestly 
envious, “that I could feel now even a little 
part of what you are feeling, Clytie, for any 
man.” 

For hours against the darkness, she 
looked cynically into the summoned faces 
of many men, and among them all there 
was not one she did not either pity or 
despise—not one. 

‘** And I suppose she will despise him after 
this. So much the better for her. I shall 
have set free another slave.” 


At this point Diana was able at last to 


sleep. 


Three mornings later Mrs. Joel Coventry | 


said good-by to Mrs. Rupert Farr at the 
foot of Crazy Woman’s Hill and sat there- 
after waiting in the powerful, already 
throbbing car for Rupert to join her. At 
the last moment, his wife, in a quick 
smothered voice, had called him back into 
the house, leaving Diana to an unwelcome 
téte-a-téte with Oliver, who had also come 
to say farewell. 

As soon as the door closed on Rupert’s 
loathful reéntrance into his home, Wat 
rippled into the empty driver’s seat, and 
before Diana’s startled senses were able to 
telegraph any intelligible message to her 
brain the great machine leaped forward 
and went rocking down the open gray- 
green land. 

Diana involuntarily cried out ‘“‘Stop!” 
But she knew, as he just glanced down side- 
ways at her, that he was neither drunk nor 
mad, but coolly smiling. 

“Don’t try to jump,” he said, “nor 
don’t lay holt of me unless you want to kill 
yourself.” 

Diana’s accident was very recent, very 
fresh in her memory. She sat still. 

For five minutes they ran forward, while 
in front of them the jumbled rocks which 
formed the opening of a pass through which 
they were to travel out of the valley began 
to shift and grow, standing up taller as 
though the earth fell away from about 
their bases. 

“What is your game, Mr. Oliver?” 

“‘T am not callin’ it that, ma’am.” 

“May I ask what you are calling it?” 

“‘T aim to tell you just so soon as we are 
out of sight of Farr’s house.”’ The rocks 
ran up to them and built a wall about them 
in the whirling dust. ‘In this here coun- 
try,’”’ Wat Oliver began, not slackening his 


I'll send him | 


speed, ‘‘the law, until recent, was necessary | 


left in the hands of the community.” 
“Very interesting bit of folklore,” said 
Diana. ‘ Will you turn back now?” 
“I hev been a member of such a posse 
several times myself and ’twas grim un- 


pleasant work. We'd ketch our man, killer | 


or thief, and judge him and sentence him, | 
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| solemn-like, accordin’ to our idee of what 


was owin’ to him.” 

“T’m afraid, after all, that I’m not in- 
terested.”’ 

“You will be. Hoss stealin’, cattle liftin’, 
has been punished in my day with death.” 
His eyes turned toward her and she forgot 
the streaming roadside and the rocking 
horizons. ‘‘Husband stealin’, man liftin’,” 
he said—‘“‘I’m tryin’ to figger out in my 
own mind what might be the fittin’ punish- 


| ment for that.” 





“So you imagine ——-”’ she began icily. 

“I don’t imagine nothin’,” he interrupted 
in a tone steel to her ice. ‘I’m speakin’ 
strictly accordin’ to what I know. You hev 
been eatin’ Clytie’s food, sleepin’ under her 
roof, lettin’ her wait upon you, smilin’ at 
her and kissin’ her good-by—and you 
knowed right well, the while, what was the 
treasure of her house, what was the ——”’ 

‘Wait a minute, Mr. Oliver! Have you 
never perhaps indulged in an impulse to- 
ward wife stealing yourself? It seems to 
me that I have detected in your eyes at 
certain moments a look directed toward the 
wife of Mr. Rupert Farr—well, let’s call it a 
hawk’s !ook, shall we?”’ 

“You don’t know what you speak of, 
lady. You don’t rightly know what it 
means to care for a person. I could tell you 
if I thought ’twas worth my while. You 
hev a hawk look, yourself, but there’s 
hawks—and there is eagles and, if I am by 
nature a bird of prey, my prey has never 
been a dove. ’Tis hawks I’m after.” 

*ini” 

“Yes, ma’am. I’ve got the habit of 
watchin’ out fer Clytie’s nest. You didn’t 
think, did you, that I would let you get 
away with the gel’s happiness, after the 
years I’ve spent in lookin’ after her?”’” He 
spoke very softly then for an instant 
through his teeth. She could not distin- 


| guish the words. 





After he had been silent again—‘‘ My 
husband,” said Diana, ‘‘although you may 
not realize it, is a man of considerable im- 
portance, of considerable power. I must 
warn you before you indulge your love of 
domination, your eagle instincts, in ad- 
judging sentences to fit my case, that you 
may very well find yourself better ac- 
quainted than you now seem to be with the 
law of the land. A jury of your peers, in 
short, may be necessary to decide on what 
penalties have been appointed for middle- 
aged outlaws who give themselves the 
pleasure of abduction and assault.” 

He did not answer. They swung abruptly 
from the highroad and began to mount a 
wagon trail among the trees. 

A range of mountains seemed to have 
come forward to stand up all round them 


| in climbing regiments of pine. There were 





gray rocks, a sound of swift water and a 
smell of snow. 

“T am carrying you,” said Oliver, “up to 
my place. It’s kind of private-like. I want 
to take my time thinkin’ out your case. I 
don’t want to do nothin’ in haste, nor 
anger, no, nor yet in dis-gust.” 

“‘When Rupert follows you—when my 
husband hears of this ——’”’ 

“Rupert is not a-goin’ to follow you. By 
this time Rupert is beginnin’ to be glad that 
you are bein’ took to Millings by me in- 
stead of by him. And as fer your husband, 
lady, you know him better than I do, but 
I’ve a notion that what he is a-goin’ to say 
when he hears what has been done to you 
and for what reason will run somethin’ like 
this: ‘You hev got just what was comin’ 
to you, Diany—blame yourself.’”’ 

Diana felt her eyes prick and her throat 
burn. He had found and read a letter from 
Joel and he had not forgotten it. 

They climbed. 

“In the old days they used to swing a 
thief,” said Oliver. “I’ve had a hand in 
such a job myself. ’T'was rough, ’twas hard, 
but the feller knowed when he done his 
stealin’ what he had to look forrad to, if 
ketched. Once, though, to my knowledge, 
they let a hoss thief off with his life. They 
tied him up instead and flogged him.” He 
studied Diana carefully, as though trying 
to calculate her powers of endurance under 


judicial whipping, and Diana found it easy 
to look delicate. 

“In France,” her imperturbable captor 
continued, ‘‘they branded a thief with the 
fleur-de-lis. That was a punishment and a 
warnin’ and a reminder and a sort of police 
record all to oncet.”’ 

The dramatic scenery shifted and turned 
about them as they zigzagged up the moun- 
tain road. 

“This here en-gine of yours is a dandy 
climber, lady; we'll get there easy afore 
dark.” 

If she threw herself out and landed with- 
out injury it would be only a few minutes 
before he could recapture her, and then 
not only freedom but dignity would be 
sacrificed to his bitter determination for 
her punishment. Rupert, of course, would 
fancy her on her way to Millings. There 
would be no hope of help or rescue, no hope 
except through one channel—the mercy of 
Oliver himself. Earnestly she studied his 
aquiline bronze face. 

“Once,” she said, “‘I heard you say you 
had never yet bullied a woman.” 

‘*What I said was, ‘I ain’t never bullied 
a woman yet,’ and what you said was, 
mockin’ my akkard way of speech, ‘Likely 
you ain’t never had the chancet to bully 
one.’”’ 

She swallowed audibly. ‘‘So now you 
think you have the chance?” 

‘*Lady,” he answered, “‘if you are tellin’ 
yourself I like this job I hev took upon my 
hands, you are tellin’ yourself a falsehood. 
I am not takin’ pleasure in it. But I 
figure it out like this: You are a dangerous 
criminal. You aresure plumb lawless, selfish 
and dangerous. You hev your beauty, your 
freedom and your wits, and you hev that 
sort of unwholesome appetite for the jam 
that stands on another feller’s shelf what 
thieves are born with. Now if I’d been 
your husband, I’d hev tried to train you 
out of such feelin’s, such doin’s, or else I’d 
hev turned you loose with some sort of 
mark upon you that’d serve as warnin’ to 
other folks. But I am not your husband 
and your husband has seen fit to give you 
rope. If you had not fixed your eye on just 
this particular piece of property, Clytie’s 
Rupert ——”’ 

“Do you think he is good enough for 
her?”’ cried Diana. 

“No, ma’am. He ain’t even good enough 
for you. To my mind he’s a pore piece of 
goods. But he’s Clytie’s choice, and before 
you come he was makin’ her as happy as 
the angels is.” 

“You don’t see, though, that if he went 
away with me your Clytie’s eyes might be 
opened to his weakness; she would lose her 
good opinion of him, her feeling for him 
would change; she might even be able to 
see that you—that your love ——”’ 

“You don’t rightly savvy Clytie, 
ma’am,”’ he said gently; but he had turned 
pale during this speech of hers. ‘‘ Not yet 
you don’t rightly savvy me. No, ma’am; 
she has got one of these here unchangin’ 
natures and Rupert Farr is jest the one 
man she’ll ever love. Get offen that trail, 
lady, it don’t lead nowheres and it ain’t a 
safe one for you, nor yet for me.” 

They traveled thereafter in almost total 
silence. After sunset they came to a high 
gate, which he opened, dismounting casu- 
ally as though he knew by what reasoning 
she had decided against the folly of any 
attempt at flight; and to the empty well- 
built cabin picturesquely placed amongst 
the pines, they came, acquiescent, weary, 
silent, as a pair of runaway lovers or 
escaping thieves. 

In the wide pleasant living room, well- 
curtained, with Navajo rugs and handsome 
skins along its floor, Oliver lighted a fire 
and into one of his long easy-chairs Diana 
let herself drop down and there fell anew 
to studying her situation carefully. She 
took off her small traveling hat, loosened 
her dark tweed coat and leaned back her 
head, stretching forth both her long lovely 
hands upon the arms of the big chair. 

“Will you force me to cook supper?” 
she inquired in her most singing voice. 
(Continued on Page 116) 
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and leak are not only a nuisance 
They're far 
more costly than gutters and rain- 


but very expensive. 


pipes of Anaconda Copper. For 
pure copper cannot rust. The first 
cost is the final cost. No annual 


rust repaif expense. 


The slight extra cost of Anaconda 
Copper is soon saved. Then for a 
lifetime you obtain permanent 
satisfaction, free from annoying 
and costly replacements. 


Learn about the economy of rust- 
proofing with Anaconda Copper— 
likewise Water Pipes of Anaconda 
Brass and Screens of Anaconda 
Bronze—mail 
illustrated booklet, sent free. 


the coupon for 


NO ONE KNOWS 
how long copperwil! 
last—many fine old 
houses, built over 
100 years ago, still 
have their original 
copper gutters and 
rain-pipes giving per- 
fect service 
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| appropriate punishment for a thief. 
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(Continued from Page 114) 

“No, ma’am. I reckon I’m the cook of 
this outfit.’”’ 

“Thank the Lord! I’m terribly tired. 
I’m not so strong yet as I thought I was. 
The road we came over was not exactly 
easy on cracked ribs and fractured bones.” 

“‘Ain’t that the truth,” he said. 

She smiled uncertainly, looking up with 
one of her wonderful looks, trying to catch 
his eyes. They met hers, but they were not 
to be caught nor held. Without effort 
they freed themselves, letting her power 
slip off as a skilled defensive rapier slips the 
danger of antagonistic steel. 

This man, she told herself, is invulner- 
able. Clytie is wrapped all about his senses 
like a coat of mail. ‘‘ And yet,” she thought, 
“how lovely I must look, stretched out here 
by his bitter, monastic, disappointed hearth, 
so entirely helpless, gentle and resigned!” 

She watched him as he moved about his 
incongruous eccupations and there was 
something in his cool, graceful detachment 
that drew a tightening wire of terror round 
her heart. This was man, her natural prey, 
the animal whose weakness experience had 
taught her to despise; but she knew not at 
all—just now when knowledge was appall- 
ingly desirable—how to approach him, how 
to soften him, how to unravel the fibers of 
his mood. He seemed, to her instincts, a 
rod of iron rather than a man. 

She looked about the room, trying to dis- 
tract her mind from fear. Fishing tackle, 
snowshoes, guns, heads of elk, of deer, of 
mountain sheep, a riding quirt—her flesh 
chilled and shrank. To be flogged—un- 
speakable! The pain, the humiliation! She 
snatched her eyes back to the fire. Beside 
it leaned a long iron, its head shaped into 
letters upside down. 

“That is my cattle brand,” he told her so 
suddenly that she jumped. ‘Them let- 
ters— W-Bar-O.” 

Had she not read a story once of some 
Western savage—or was it a Chinaman?— 
who had set his brand upon awoman? Then 
there was milady with her fleur-de-lis. Oli- 
ver had already referred to branding as an 
She 
must not let her imagination get control of 
her will. 

“‘Supper’s ready now,” he said. 

Diana forced herself to eat, sitting op- 
posite him at the plain clean table with hot 
food, well cooked, placed by his own dark 
hands before her. Her throat suffered from 
spasms of contraction and her heart labored. 
Shedrank down hisstrong coffeeinanguished 
gulps. Afterward she tried to help him clear 
away the dishes, but he took them from her 


| and she went weakly back to her former 


| whiter than the day. 


place, conscious now of a trembling in all 
her limbs. 

He finished washing and came to stand 
before her at the hearth. He rolled and 
lighted a cigarette. The trees talked above 
the roof, a coyote began to wail and cry. 
Through the windows Diana saw that it 
was a moonlight night, a night of full moon, 
She laid her hands 
across her eyes. 

“Have you decided yet,’’ she asked 
faintly, “‘what you will do to me to avenge 


| your Clytie? I’m very tired.” 


| a room yonder with a bed. 





“*Get you to bed then,” hesaid. ‘“‘ There’s 
Lay down. 
There ain’t no hurry. I don’t aim to do any- 
thing in any haste.” 

Actually she laughed, a breathless and 
uncertain sound which she had to stop by 
an effort of her will. 

She walked, limping, to the door that he 
had pointed out. If he would only be moved 
to help her, if she could once bring him to 
hold the weight and gentleness of her within 
his arms! She swayed a little, but he stood 
like bronze beside his shelf, smoking. She 
made an uncertain sound, plaintive and ap- 
pealing. No help, no ripple of yielding. 
Iron or adamant. She went in then quickly, 
found a candle, lighted it and shut her door. 

She was in a small bedroom, very plainly 
furnished and very rarely used, she sur- 
mised, for its windows were nailed shut. She 
dragged over a chair and set it against the 
door, which had neither bolt nor lock. Of 
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course he could force an entrance, but at 
least the noisewould give her warning. She 
need not be awakened suddenly to an ex- 
treme of fear. 

She took off her jacket and shoes and lay 
down on her bed. She was now entirely a 
prey to panic and bit her fingers to keep 
from wailing and crying out aloud. The sus- 
pense was horrible. Against the bare log 
walls her mind painted a thousand tor- 
ments, degradations. She could hear Oli- 
ver walking to and fro with a slow swinging 
step. For hours he walked, considering her 
fate. At last she heard him drop into a big 
chair. Perhaps he would go to sleep. He 
must be tired himself. 

Tiptoeing, she opened her door to a slit of 
observation. She could see his eagle profile, 
stern, wakeful, brooding. He wasstill smok- 
ing, still analyzing her crime, still searching 
for the most appropriate punishment. The 
long delay, though it made her suffer, was 
perhaps a hopeful sign. Certainly it meant 
reluctance. But hope only added to the tor- 
ture of her nerves. It was more than they 
could bear. Hurrying back to her bed, she 
hid her face and writhed and wept. 

At intervals during the long hours of that 
night she crept over to her chink of obser- 
vation, hoping for some change. The candle 
flame had burned down to its socket and 
showed wan in a gray morning light when, 
her pulses all leaping together at the sight, 
she saw that his head had dropped forward 
on his chest. He was, please God, asleep! 
The chair now had to be moved away with 
infinite precautions. Holding her breath, 
controlling the chattering of her teeth, she 
stole out, stocking-footed, carrying her 
jacket and her shoes. Fear and hope filled 
the room with wandering fogs which crept 
up toward her from the dim outlying cor- 
ners. A board cracked. Had she seen the 
glitter of his terrible hawk eyes? No-—still 
deep breathing, still asleep. 

Past him she crept and, weak as watered 
wine, flowed out of the unfastened door. 
Once on the dewy ground, she ran. Her car 
stood where he had left it, but the noise of 
its starting, she thought, would certainly 
be enough to waken her ogre, and she could 
hardly believe it possible for her powers to 
coax the engine up to the safety of high 
speed before he sprang upon her with all his 
supple strength. Nevertheless, what other 
hope could she entertain of escape? On 
foot, he could so easily overtake her. He 
had his horses; no doubt he had his knowl- 
edge of the woods, the trails. Not any- 
where in this tumbled wilderness could she 
hide herself from those deep-set eagle eyes 
of his. No, she must risk everything and 
start the car. 

Praying, her eyes wild, she got into the 
driver’s place and worked with shaking 
hands and icy feet. Never had engine so 
roared nor gears so ground nor the great ris- 
ing mounting call of power so pulsed through 
a wan silence of aspens, rocks and dawn. 

But she had turned the big machine, she 
was sliding down the road, trees rose behind 
her, and still there was no shout, no shot. 
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She was away, free, victorious. Diana stood 
up from her front seat and cried aloud. 

“You fool!’’ she shouted. “I’ve beaten 
you, you fool!” 

She looked back once and thought she 
saw a tall gray figure standing in the door- 
way. She kissed her hand to it, she waved. 
There was no answering cry, no gesture of 
rage or thwarted will. It must have been, 
after all, not a dumfounded man but one of 
those quiet pale aspen trees. 

At 11:55 of that same morning, Diana, 
white with dust, reeling with weariness, 
aching in every limb, staggered into the 
Millings station and approached the station 
master’s cage. 

“T want,” she began—“I want — 
And the man looked curiously from her 
shaking hands to her pale face. 

“Ts your name Diana Coventry?” he 
asked astoundingly. 

“Tea 

“Well, ma’am, I’ve been lookin’ for you. 
The train is due here in about five minutes. 
I got your wire off all right and the answer 
has been waitin’ for you to call for it. The 
man that sent yer message fer you told me 
you'd likely be here on train time, Friday.” 
He glanced back at the calendar. “Friday 
the thirteenth,” he said. 

“‘Please show me—let me see— my wire 
the answer.” 

Two slips were handed to her. 
Coventry and the address: 


” 


Mr. Joel 


Terrified out of my senses. Made bad break 
handling Western man. Need you terribly. 
Please come. Train gets in Millings, Montana, 
noon Friday thirteenth. Will be there. Don't 
fail me. DIANA 


And the other said simply: 


Will be there, JOEL. 

Diana moved slowly over from the station 
master’s cage to one of the dingy station 
windows. The thing she dreaded most in 
all the world had now befallen her. In five 
minutes Joel would be there and she would 
be forced to look into the bitter and con- 
temptuous laughter of his eyes. Acidly 
chosen had been Wat Oliver’s punishment 
chosen with a comprehension of her weak- 
ness so shrewd that it made her shrink. He 
had read a letter from Joel and had stolen 
from it not only an address but an extraor- 
dinary intuition as to the character of the 
writer and of her own proud, selfish heart. 
How, in all these past days at the Farrs’ 
ranch house, in his silence, he must have 
studied her; how he must have drawn out 
information from her with those unsparing, 
all-seeing eyes. That long slow anguish of 
suspense up in the mountain cabin, that 
bitter excitement of escape—these had all 
been a planned part of his sentence upon 
her. And days before, when he had first 
heard of her purpose, he had come over here 
to Millings, had sent the wire, making her 
sure of this final humiliation. He had fore- 
seen for her these slow minutes while she 
waited, exhausted, trembling and ashamed, 
for the scorching amusement of Joel’s eyes. 

The train was coming in. She waited at 
the window. The first passengers seemed 
to go by her in a mist, then it cleared and 
she distinguished Joel. 

He was looking this way and that way, 
but came swiftly enough in spite of this pre- 
occupation along the platform, and just be- 
side her window, he glanced up and saw her 
standing with her hand at her throat. Their 
looks encountered. But—there was no 
laughter in his eyes. There was a service- 
able, patient look, a look almost of happi- 
ness, because at last she had called to him 
for help, had wanted him even to the extent 
of sacrificing her pride. He seemed, for a 
flash, to stand there beyond the thick and 
dusty glass, holding her up in the faithful 
hands of his chivalrous spirit, not expect- 
ing—oh, so tragically unable to expect! 
any personal reward. 

Her eyes filled. During the instant of 
his passage from the station window to the 
station door, Diana, hungry at last for a 
sweetness legally her own, decided that she 
would never tell Joel that she had not sent 
that preposterous telegram herself. 
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HE General Electric Refrigerator is as porta- 

ble as an electric fan. It has no drain-pipes 
or connections. It can be placed anywhere— 
moved anywhere. All you need do is to plug 
it into any convenience outlet. 


Place it in your kitchen. That saves steps. And 
it also stops many a cold which comes from leaving 
a pleasantly warm kitchen for a chilly back porch. 


If you have a small apartment, you will be particularly 
pleased at the quietness with which the General Electric 
Refrigerator operates. You will be glad that it has no 
machinery under the cabinet. That every part of its 
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install it anywhere 


because tt 1s portable, has 
no drain-pipes and 1s 


unusually quiet 
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mechanism is hermetically sealed in the steel 
casing mounted on top inside the coils. 


The cabinets are attractive—so gleamingly 
white, so strong. And they are extremely roomy. 
The compactness of the chilling chamber al- 
lows the greatest shelf area for food. 


from every angle these refrigerators are su- 


practical. Remember that they are made and 


guaranteed by General Electric. See them and com- 


pare them with all others before you decide. There is 


a complete range of models and prices. For specifications, 
just write for Booklet S-3B. It gives complete information 


GENERAL (3 ELECTRIC 
Refrigerator 





ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT 








- OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY + HANNA BUILDING - 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 













AN EASY 
, WRITER” 


others at $350 


When you hear that said, it 
is usually about The Carter 
Pen. It means pen comfort 
.. effortless writing . . free- 
dom from finger strain. . . 
better writing. The Carter 
nib is tipped with osmiridi- 
um (osmium and iridium), 
the most costly material, 
which permits flexibility 
without sacrifice of wear. 
Check up . . . compare the 
pen you are using with The 
Carter Pen... 
... Where you usually buy 
better things. 
Made in beautiful blue or 
reen unbreakable Coralite. 
$7.00 & $5.00 pens are un- 
conditionally guaranteed. If 
not carried by your dealer, 
please write us. 
Tue Cartver’s INK COMPANY 


CARTER 
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THE LAST OF THE TORIES 


“That’s all right, mister,” he said; ‘‘you 
| don’t need to explain. I get it, and I know 
| why you wanna be alone, mister, but don’t 
| mind me.” 
| The old gent took his glass from his eye 
| and wiped it on a high-grade silk handker- 

chief. His whole voice changed. He began 
| to smile behind his white mustache. 
| ‘*You’ll excuse my rudeness,” he said. 
“I simply thought you were one of my own 
countrymen. I didn’t understand.” 

“Nix,” said Willie. ‘‘ Don’t let it worry 
you, mister. That’ll be all right. I’m wise 
to every word you say.” 

“It couldn’t be,” said the old gent, 
“‘you’re a Tory too?” Willie sighed. There 
was an element of pathos in the situation 
which made him very gentle. 

“Nix, mister, it hasn’t got me that way 
yet,” he said; ‘‘but I lead a hard life, mis- 
ter. I may be one any time.” 

““You know,” said the old gent, “I find 
you very interesting.” 

“And me, you,” said Willie. “‘That’s the 
kind of a guy I am.” 

Willie seated himself upon one of the soft 
benches. The old gent kept giving him the 
eye through that round piece of glass, but 
Willie no longer minded. He smiled geni- 
ally. The gold glittered warmly, pleasantly 

| upon his teeth. 

‘Would you mind telling me?”’ said the 
old gent. ‘‘Do you always hold a cigar in 
the corner of your mouth with the end 
tilted upward?” 

“Sure, mister,” said Willie. “Why not?” 

“You don’t mind,” said the old gent, 
“my asking you these rather personal 
questions?” 

“Ask your head off,” said Willie. ‘I'll 
tell the world I’m used to questionnaires.” 

“Your teeth,” said the old gent—“‘ peo- 
ple in America rather go in for goldwork, 
don’t they?” 

“Mister,” said Willie, “‘these snappers of 
mine are my bank account when things 
ain’t rolling right.” 

““My word!” said the old gent. It 
| pleased Willie to see the wild look leave 
'that old gent’s eyes. When folks had 

weak minds Willie knew it was better that 
| they should be interested. ‘“‘My word,” 
|said the old gent, ‘‘you don’t mean to 
| say 

| “You guessed it, mister,” said Willie 
frankly. “I can pull it off in pieces with a 
pair of pliers.” 

““My word!” said the old gent. “And 
| tell me one thing more. Do you really 
| chew tobacco? The best people do, don’t 

they?” 

“You win, mister,”’ said Willie. ‘‘The 
best people can chew tobacco and spit it 
right acrost the room.” 

“Dear me!” said the old gent. 

| you do that?” 

| “Mister,” said Willie, ‘you see that light 
| on the ceiling? If it was a candle, mister, I 
| could spit it out.” 

“Really now,” said the old gent, “‘this is 
most extraordinarily interesting. I never 

| believed such things were true. Do you 
| you’re sure you don’t mind my being per- 
sonal dg 





“Can 


but do you carry firearms? 
| Willie smiled kindly and very, very 
|gently. ‘‘Don’t let it alarm you, mister,” 
| he said; ‘‘I never pull em on my friends. 
But back home all the best guys always 
| pack a rod.” 
| ‘Dear, dear!” said the old gent. 
always heard they did.” 
| “Personally,” said Willie, “I carry two 
/along; just in case of accident, that’s all.’’ 
The old gent might be nutty, but it was 
| clear he knew he was confronted by no 
ordinary man. Willie felt a genial kindly 
glow steal over him, such as one sometimes 
feels toward an admiring inferior. He 
|smiled confidentially and his gold teeth 
| glinted merrily. 
| “You wanna 
| look, mister!” 
With an adroit flip of his slender hand, 
much as a conjuror produces a rabbit from 





“Td 


see?"”’ he said. ‘‘ Well, 





(Continued from Page 13) 


his hat, Willie evolved a neat pearl-handled 
contrivance from inside his vest, and with 
another flip of the fingers, so adroit and 
rapid that the eye could scarcely follow, a 
similar weapon seemed to leap to meet his 
hand from his back hip pocket. 

The old gent made a choking sound. 
“My eye!” he said. “I say, this is most 
extraordinary !” 

“‘Cheest, mister,”’ said Willie modestly, 
“it isn’t nothing. Where I come from a 
guy needs to be quick when he steps out 
with the boy.” And Willie grinned again. 
It was beautiful to see him. There was a 
magnificent element in his generous kindli- 
ness. 

The old gent removed that round piece 
of glass from his eye and sighed. ‘I would 
never have believed it,’’ he said. ‘“ Posi- 
tively, I never would. I’m an old man 
now, and I see I’ve missed much in never 
visiting your country. Might I, if it doesn’t 
seem too sudden—might I introduce my- 
self?” 

“Sure,” said Willie, and gave his hand a 
negligent easy wave, ‘introduce your head 
off, mister; I can stand it if you can.” 

“It must be pleasant,”’ said the old gent, 
‘not always to be standing on formality— 
destructive to order perhaps, but somehow 
pleasant.” 

The old gent pulled a wallet from his 
pocket—-a handsome high-grade wallet— 
and opened it slowly. From the way he did 
it you might have thought he was going to 
pull a thousand-dollar bill, but instead, 
with his thumb and forefinger, took out a 
little piece of cardboard and slipped it 
across to Willie with a little nod, and Willie 
gave it the eye. Written in large letters 
across it were two words, ‘‘Cuthbert 
Chizeley,” followed by a string of letters 
which made no sense, and underneath in 
the corner in smaller letters: ‘‘ Rookmoor 
Hall.” Willie put that piece of cardboard 
carefully in his pocket. 

“Tell me straight,” said Willie, and there 
was real wonder in his voice, “‘is that real, 
mister, or did you make it up?” 

“Naturally!’’ The old gent’s eyes began 
to look red again. ‘‘ Naturally, it’s my real 
name.” 

A generous impulse came over Willie that 
made his spirit glow. 

“Then, I'll tell you mine, mister,’”’ he 
said—‘‘which ain’t usual with common 
train acquaintances for purely business rea- 
sons. My name is Lipp— William Lipp— 
and I’m pleased to meet you socially. Will 
you excuse my glove?” 

The old gent was pleased—there was no 
doubt he was pleased in his own simple 
way. 

“The pleasure is all mine,” he said. 
“Would you care to read a portion of my 
paper, sir? And pray, light your cigar; I 
do not mind the smoke.” 

Willie gave his pants a twist to save the 
creases and put his legs on that cushioned 
bench. Then, puffing leisurely at his cigar, 
he gave the paper the eye. He knew those 
newspapers, and they were all phony. 
They never bring up pictures like the papers 
back at home, and all the words were hard. 
But Willie could read—naturally he could 
read. Suddenly he gave a little jump and 
flicked his beady eyes. Right on the page 
in front of him was written in big letters: 
AupAcIoUS JEWEL THEFT. And under- 
neath in smaller letters: Dinner Party 
Robbery of Lady Twombleigh’s Pearls at 
Grosvenor Square. But it was the next 
line, in still smaller type, that made Willie 
feel a little queer. 

““Cheest!”” gasped Willie and blinked 
behind his glasses. 

The next line read: Quick Work by Scot- 
land Yard. Though Willie was never much 
on small print, owing to a premature de- 
parture from institutions of learning, he be- 
stirred himself to read what followed. 

“‘Close upon the news of the theft at 
Lord Twombleigh’s residence at Grosvenor 
Square of the famous rope of Twombleigh 


, 


pearls, frequently mentioned in the social 
notes of the press, and conservatively 
valued at 30,000 pounds, comes word from 
Scotland Yard that one of the ‘mob’ en- 
gaged in this robbery was apprehended 
this morning at Paddington Station while 
waiting, it is believed, for a confederate. 
Although the robbery was executed with 
the daring and skill of a modern Raffles, 
apparently by a scheme operating from the 
second story while the family was at dinner, 
detectives announce that they anticipate, 
shortly, a further arrest.” 

Willie pulled a handkerchief from his 
sleeve and mopped his brow before he con- 
tinued farther: “In crawling from a rain 
spout into a second-story window a valu- 
able clew was left by the thief in the shape 
of a button, apparently from his coat sleeve. 
The button, inspectors say, is of an elabo- 
rate and flashy design, frequently furnished 
by a West End tailor to oversea patrons.” 

Willie’s forehead felt very cold and damp. 
He wiped it with his handkerchief and al- 
lowed the paper to slip to the floor, for he 
felt a trifle ill. It wasn’t often that Willie 
pulled a bone like that, and it made him 
feel still worse. He puffed hastily on his 
cigar. He glanced out of the window, but 
the train was going too fast to jump. The 
sun was shining on green fields which went 
up and down like the waves of the ocean, 
and the waviness of the fields also made 
him ill. 

“Say, mister,”’ he said, “those wires 
ain’t telegraph wires—do you have ’em 
here?” 

The old gent chuckled softly. ‘My dear 
sir,”’ he said, ‘“‘we may be behind the times, 
but hardly as far as that! Yes, those are 
telegraph wires.” 

“Wouldn’t you know it?” said Willie. 

Willie took a pocket mirror and a comb 
from his vest and began arranging his hair 
over his forehead in an unaccustomed way. 

“By Jove!” said the old gent. “‘I’d al- 
ways heard, but really I’ve never believed, 
that you do that sort of thing in public.” 

“What sort of thing, for the love of 
Mike?” said Willie. He began to wish that 
he had not been quite so frank and that the 
old gent was not quite so interested. 

“You know,” said the old gent; “‘comb 
your hair and that sort of thing.” 

“For the love of Mike,” said Willie, 
“doesn’t it save time?” 

“But may I ask you one thing more?” 
said the old gent: ‘“‘When you eat eggs, 
now, is it true—is it actually true—that you 
break them in a glass?” 

Fven then Willie was patient with the 
gentleness of a great and busy man. 

“Listen, mister, get wise to yourself,” 
said Willie. “‘ How else could you eat eggs 
chew ’em, shells and all?’”’ There was a mo- 
ment’s silence. 

“‘T beg pardon,” said the old gent sud- 
denly. 

And Willie always was a soft-hearted 
guy. Eventhenheactually smiled. ‘‘That’s 
all right mister,” he said—‘‘that’s all right. 
Don’t mind if I acted sore just now. It 
is because I’ve got business worries. Ask 
me anything at all, mister.” 

“‘T beg pardon,” said the old gent, and he 
seemed to stammer and his face grew pink, 
like high-grade coral, ‘“‘but I wonder, would 
you do mea favor—a great personal favor?” 

“Spill it, mister,” said Willie kindly. 
“*You tell me and I'l] tell you. That’s fifty- 
fifty, ain’t it?”’ 

The old gent coughed and blew his nose. 
“My dear sir,” he said at length, “‘I’m very 
much perplexed about something. You'll 
pardon me, I hope, for troubling you with 
my own affairs. As I was saying, I know 
little about your extraordinary country. 
As I was saying, I have striven to know 
little about it, though I begin to be sorry 
now. But the fact is, my daughter is in 


love with an American.” 
**Mister,”’ said Willie, ‘“‘lots of dames is 
in love with Americans.” 
Continued on Page 120 
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Gruen Quadron, $50 
With 17-jewel Precision 
movement, $60 


Gruen Quadron, $62.50 
14 kt. solid gold case, gold-filled 
wrist band. With 17-jewel Precision 
movement, $75 





Gruen Quadron, \7-jewel Precision 
movement, 14 kt. plain solid gold case, 
$85. Hand engraved, antique finish, 

as illustrated, $100 ' 
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F you are a man with a sense of practical 
I values—or if you are a woman contem- 
plating a strap watch as a gift for such a 
man—weigh carefully the following con- 
siderations: 

Both durability and accuracy in any 
timepiece depend much upon the size and 
strength of the parts which make it go. 

A watch movement not intended for a 
rectangular case must be small, as shown 
in the diagram above. 

An oblong movement, utilizing all the 
space in the rectangular case, is larger, 
stronger, more reliable. There is every 
reason why it should give greater time- 
keeping satisfaction, and continue to give 
such satisfaction over a longer period. 

The Gruen Quadron is a man’s strap 
watch built upon this principle. It con- 
tains an oblong movement specially made 


Gruen Guild Watches 
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In a rectangular case, a round movement 
is limited in size by the width, or shortest 
case dimension. Necessarily smaller, it can 
not give the same service as a movement 
specially built for the rectangular case 





Gruen Quadron 


An oblong movement in the 
same case is larger. Its parts are 
stronger. With the same work- 
manship and materials, such a 
movement will give better service 


aly DEW advantage 
1D a man’s strap watch 


to fit its rectangular case. This feature, to- 
gether with its simplicity of design, makes 
it highly acceptable as a gift to any man, 
and a common-sense purchase when the 
man buys it for himself. 

Some of the Gruen Quadrons are pic- 
tured on this page. They are among the 
finest creations of the Gruen Guild—a cele- 
brated organization pledged to maintain in 
The watches shown on 
this page are made by the 


Gruen Watch Makers 
Guild,acompany of crafts- 







men expressly pledged i 
to maintain the old guild i, 4 
traditions of fine watch- thy 


making 
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Gruen Quadron, $50 
With 17-sewel Precision 
movement, $A) 





Gruen Doctor's Quadron 
17-jewel Precision movement, large 
second dial, Gruen Expanding Buckle 

and Strap, $60 
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Gruen Quadron, \7-jewel Precision 
movement, new Crown-Guard case, 
14 ke. solid gold, $150. In 18 ke. gold 
case, $175. Others in platinum to $425 t 


You will see this 
emblem only 


on jewelry stores 


modern times the same fine traditions of 
craftsmanship for which were famous the 
watchmakers’ guilds of centuries ago. As 
such, they carry with them a prestige 
unique among fine watches in America 


The Gruen jeweler nearest you, one of 
the best in your community, can show you 
many other Gruen Guild watches for both 
men and women, priced from $2500 to 
$27.50. His store is marked by the Gruen 
Service emblem shown above. 


GRUEN WATCH MAKERS GUILD 
TIME HILL, CINCINNATI, U.S.A. 


Branches in various parts of the world 


Engaged in the art of making fine watches for 
more than half a century 
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| PRECISION 


trade Mark Reg 


This GRUEN pledge mark is placed 

only upon watches of finer quality, 

accuracy and finish. Made only in 
the Precision workshop 


‘ . 


Look for the mark PRECISION on the dial 
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' (Continued from Page 118) 
The old gentleman coughed again. “‘My 
dear sir,” he said—‘“‘not to beat about the 
| bush—I presume you are simply touring 
| here. Would you have the time—I know 
it seems a strange thing to ask on such 


4 | short acquaintance—but would you have 





the time to stop a day or two with me at 
| the Hall? I should make you very com- 
fortable.”’ 

“Hall?” said Willie. ‘‘Which Hall?” 

“Why,” said the old gent, “‘my Hall, to 
be sure.”” Willie got it then. All the boys 
always marveled how quick he was to get 
things. The old gent was asking him to 
stay with him, and it didn’t seem so strange, 
for no doubt the old gent was lonely. 

** Mister,” he said, “‘this joint of yours, is 
it quiet? That’s what I need, mister— 
peace and quiet.” 

“It is very quiet,” said the old gent. 
**And will you really come? Oh, capital! 
| I did so hope you’d come.” 

“‘Cheest, mister,”’ said Willie. “I know 





; | how you feel. You want cheering up. Sure, 


I'll be there. That’s me—big-hearted, see? 
But, say, the train’s slowing down. Is it 
going to stop?” 

The old gent seemed surprised by Willie’s 
eagerness. “Surely. Why not?” he said. 
““We’re coming to a station.” 

Rapidly, yet coolly Willie lay down upon 
that padded bench and slapped the open 
newspaper across his face, and he was glad 
the old gent was simple in the head. 

“Mister,” said Willie, ‘I’m gonna take a 
snooze. Sleep while you can, is my motto, 
mister, and if anybody opens that door, be 
| wise and keep away. It makes me jumpy— 

see?—when anyone’s in my way.” 

““A snooze?” said the old gent. ‘My 

| word, what are you doing now?” Willie had 
flicked out one of his pearl-handled weap- 
| ons and was sliding it beneath his coat. 

“‘Cheest,”’ said Willie, “‘don’t mind me. 
I always keep a rod in my hand when I go 
to sleep.” 

“Fancy that now,” said the old gent. 
‘‘Dear me, does everyone in your country 
do so?” 

“Tf they’re wise they do,” said Willie 
“that is, the best ones, mister. Is any 
| button showing on my coat?” 

““My word,” said the old gent; ‘“but- 
tons! Oh, dear me, now.” 

*‘Cover them up with another piece of 
paper,” said Willie, ‘‘like a good old guy. 
It gives me the willies to take a snooze with 
me buttons showing, see?”’ 

““My word,” said the old gent, “fancy 
that now! Hi!” 

With the last word the old gent’s voice 
again sounded like a horn. Someone had 
yanked the outside door of their compart- 
ment open, as Willie could see through a 
crack in the paper. A big bird with a red 
face had opened the door, and you had to 

| hand it to that old gent. When he wanted, 
he certainly had the makings. You might 
have thought someone had stuck a pin in 
him, that old gent was so sore. 

“Hi!” he yelled at the red-faced bird. 
| ‘Hi, my man! This is my private carriage. 

How dare you burst in like this?”’ 

The red-faced guy gave a sort of jump 
and gave a pull at the front of his hat. 

“Oh, Your Lordship, sir!” he said. “I 

| didn’t know it was you, sir.” 

“Well, you know it now,” said the old 

| gent. ‘‘Be off with you and shut that door! 
The draft is giving me a devilish chill.” 

“IT beg pardon, sir,’’ said the red-faced 
bird. ‘I had no idea, sir—it was simply in 
line with my duty. I’m a constable, you 
know, and we had orders to look * 

‘““Why, you booby!” said the old gent. 

| “Will you stand here talking and giving 
me the gout? Be off with you and look 
elsewhere.” 

| The red-faced bird slammed the door 
' quick. Willie looked up from the news- 
paper; his face was a trifle moist. 

“Mister,” he said, ‘I gotta hand it to 

' you. That’s what I call service.” 

The old gent was snorting through his 
nose and his eyes were very red. 

‘Service be damned, sir,”’ he said. “‘I’m 
glad I’m old and will be dead before there’s 


| 
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a complete social upheaval. The lower 
classes are getting more insolent every 
day!” 

“You said it, mister,” said Willie—‘‘in- 
solent—that’s them. Mister, when do you 
and me hop off this here rattler?” 

“Hop off?” said the old gent. 

“*Get off,” said Willie. 

“Oh!” said the old gent. ‘‘I understand. 
The next station.” 

“Mister,” said Willie, and his voice was 
warm and vibrant, “that’s what I call serv- 
ice, I’ll tell the world.” 

It took a lot of things to give Willie a 
shaking up, but he got a shake at that next 
station—yes, he got a shake. He never 
thought there was anything phony about a 
simple party like that old gent until they 
hopped off the train, because, of course, the 
old gent was soft in the head—nutty, but 
big-hearted—even a bull could have seen 
that much. But when they hopped off at 
the station two phony-looking boys were 
waiting for them, and they weren’t keepers 
either; although Willie thought they were 
at first. They had on long pants and sky- 
blue coats with brass buttons on them, and 
when they saw that old gent they gave a 
hop like chickens that see corn, and they 
snapped a hold of his bags like dogs a hold 
of a bunch of rats. It was dark, but Willie 
could see all right, and what he saw showed 
him everything was phony. There was a 
big wagon standing in front of them, red 
and yellow and all shiny, with a string of 
horses in front that kept jumping up and 
down. The two boys in the coats and but- 
tons were piling the bags into it, and an- 
other boy with short pants was standing 
behind with a long brass horn. 

“‘Cheest,”’ gasped Willie, “‘are we going 
to go in that?” 

“IT warned you,” said the old gent, “I 
was a bit old-fashioned. I’m the last of the 
Tories, you see. After you, sir.” 

Willie took another cigar and put it in the 
corner of his mouth. One of those boys in 
buttons was putting a coat around him—a 
high-class coat that had a high-class smell. 
And then one of those boys was giving him 
a ‘and and pushing him up a sort of step- 
ladder. 

“All right, mister,” said Willie; ‘‘I’m 
game if you are. I once was ina circus.” 

Of course it all was phony, of course the 
old guy was a nut, but Willie could always 
enter into things. That was what the boys 
at home used to say—he could enter into 
anything, even if the doors were locked. 
And Willie could get along anywhere 
that was what the boys always said—and 
he was a great little kidder too. He got 
right into the spirit of the thing at once. 
The horses were jumping up and down, the 
carriage began to move, and the guy in the 
short pants in the back gave a long blow on 
that horn. Willie stood upon the back seat 
and gave a loud short yell. 

““My word!”’ said the old gent. ‘‘I know 
what that is. It’s a war whoop.” 

Yes, Willie had got into the spirit of the 
thing. 

““Whoop-ee!” yelled Willie. ‘‘Step on 
the gas! Let’s go!” 

“Upon my word!” said the old gent. 
““Now that’s sporting of you, I say.” 

**Mister,”’ said Willie, ‘“‘there’s just one 
thing I want to say. I can take things as 
they come and I’m a hot sport every time.” 

But it was phony all the same, because of 
course the old gent was nutty. Willie had 
heard about old gents like that. He was 
nutty, but he certainly had the jack. That 
house—that Hall that the old gent lived 
in—was enough to show it. Willie knew 
what was what when it came to houses. 
Although it was getting dark, he still could 
see, because his eyes were good. Though 
the wagon was going along like a runaway 
hearse, with the boy in back tooting at the 
horn, it took them five minutes to get up 
the drive to the house; and that house was 
like a swell inn in the country where Willie 
did some work once. It stretched all over 
the lot, with vines over it, and balconies 
outside the windows, so any guy could get 
up easily to the second story. And in 
front there was a door as big as the door to 
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a bank, and as soon as the door opened, four 
boys came hopping out as snappy as chorus 
men in a comedy, and they looked like 
chorus men. They had on blue coats with 
tails to them, and brass buttons the size of 
silver dollars, and short white pants and 
white silk stockings! Man of the world 
though he was, Willie was astonished for a 
moment. 

“Now what do you know?” he mur- 
mured. “‘What do you know?” 


Like dogs after rats, those boys went 


after the bags and shawls and canes, and 
some of them helped him down and some of 
them helped down the old gent. And then, 
at the open door, Willie saw a nice old boy, 
dressed like a head waiter, but you could 
see he wasn’t a head waiter. He was more 
like a bank president, or a nice old judge, 
say, in the district court, with woolly 
whiskers on him. 

“Welcome,” he was saying, in a high 
piping voice, “Your Lordship! Weicome 
home!” For a moment it all got to Willie, 
but only for a moment, and then he entered 
again right into the spirit of things. 

“Ah, good evening, Meadows,” the old 
gent was saying. “This is Mr. Lipp, 
Meadows. He’ll have King Henry’s room.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the old boy. ‘Thank 
you, sir.” 

Yes, Willie was in the spirit of the thing, 
and he was big-hearted too. He waltzed 
right up those steps just as though he were 
used to them, and gripped the old boy by the 
hand. 

“Happy to make your acquaintance, 
kid,”’ he said. 

Now that old boy must have had a shy 
streak in him, for when Willie got hold of 
his hand he gave a little hop into the air, but 
one of the boys in short pants was good- 
humored and began to laugh, and the old 
gent also laughed in a perfectly nice way. 

“Tt’s quite all right, Meadows,”’ he said. 
“Mr. Lipp is from America.” 

“Oh, quite, sir,’’ said Meadows. 
happy to meet you, I’m sure, sir.”’ 

Willie put his hand in his pocket and 
pulled forth a piece of paper as big as a 
handkerchief, with numbers and pictures 
on it. 

“Here, kid,’’ said Willie, ‘“‘get yourself a 
shave and shine, but don’t let them touch 
those whiskers. Big-hearted, that’s me 
when things is rollin’ right.” 

And somehow Willie knew that things 
were rolling right. The old gent was smil- 
ing and polishing that round piece of glass. 

“Come in!”’ said the old gent. ‘‘Let’s 
not stand waiting on the steps, I say.” 

For a moment Willie’s eyes felt queer, for 
he knew what was what. He had been in 
many houses, but never in one like that. 
It was old, antique. Everything was 
antique, but just the same it was grand. 
They were in a hall, big almost as a police 
court, with a great staircase in it that 
looked like a waterfall, and a fire burning 
in a fireplace big enough to put a house 
in; and on the floor were rugs fit to take 
away, if you had a motortruck to do it. 
All around the walls were tin suits, like the 
suits that divers wear, only more antique. 
Up above near the ceiling was a sort of 
walk, like a painter’s scaffold, only grander 
than that, and along the wall by that walk 
and along the wall of those stairs were pic- 
tures of old dames and old gents, like folks 
in a costume party. It was a handsome 
sight. 

In the middle of the Hall a young dame 
was standing, giving them the eye, and she 
was handsome as a picture, though she had 
an upstagy look. Her hair was yellow. 
Her nose was thin, like the old gent’s, and 
her eyes were blue as saucers in a Chinese 
dinner set. Beside the young dame a bird 
was standing who looked something like a 
cabaret manager back home, or one of the 
high-class bootleggers who never do the 
dirty work, but simply manicure their nails. 
He had on one of those open-front suits 
such as high-class bootleggers wear, with 
pearl studs in it—fake pearl studs. But 
Willie was quick at seeing things, and just 
as soon as he got an eye on that boy, Willie 
had a feeling in his stomach which told him 
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things were phony. 
boy was giving him the eye. Though Willie 
was big-hearted, that boy was not the same. 
He had a mean and dirty look, and that 
wasn’t all—no, it wasn’t all. That kid was 
the sort to make trouble, and Willie knew 
it. 

What was more, that kid was going to 
make trouble. Trouble was sticking out all 
over him. Willie thought fast and blew 
softly on his fingers. 

Somehow that young dame didn’t look so 
jolly either. 
the eye, as a harnessed bull might do who 
has been assigned to look for phony stuff. 

“T say, father,” said that young dame, 
and her voice sounded like ice beneath the 
pick in a soft-drink joint. ‘Really, where 
on earth did you ever ng 

“That will do, Agatha,’ 
“T thought Mr. Delaney might be home- 
sick, so I’ve brought him a compatriot. 
My daughter, Mr. Lipp.” Willie always 
had nice manners. He walked right up and 
made a grab at the young dame’s hand. 
“Lady,” he said, “‘don’t feel it on your 


mind. There ain’t no trouble doing your | 


I got his number, but he 
The young dame gave a 


old man a favor. 
and me are pals.” 
kind of squawk. 
“But I say, father " she began, and 
it hurt Willie the way she said it, for he was 
popular with the ladies, and he wanted to 


be popular. 
“Damnation, Agatha,’ the old gent 
yelled, “‘don’t be so provincial! Mr. De- 


laney, here’s a countryman of yours.” 

Willie gave that young guy the once- 
over and that young guy gave it back. Just 
as though he amounted to something, the 
young guy gave an upstagy sort of cough 
and twisted a small black mustache he was 
wearing. 

“‘Charmed,” he said. ‘Er 
news from Sing Sing?”’ 

“Buddy,” said Willie, ‘if this was any- 
where else I’d slap you down for that. But 
you’re safe, buddy; I don’t start no monkey 
business in residences of personal friends.” 


-what’s the 


The old gent rubbed his hands as though 


he had a cake of soap between them. 

“Dinner is in half an hour,” 
“Shall we dress? The gong has gone.” 
Now that was enough to shake you. 

“Mister,” said Willie, ‘“‘are you nutty, 
or me? Ain’t I dressed already?” 

“Upon my word,” said the old gent. “I 
beg your pardon. That’s what I’ve heard 
one seldom dresses there, do they?” 

Willie slapped him on the shoulder geni- 
ally. ‘‘ Mister,” said Willie, ‘‘I don’t get 
you, but I know you mean all right,’”’ and 
his gold teeth shone nicely in the firelight. 


It was the way that , 


She stood there giving them | 








’ said the old gent. | 


he said. | 


‘But I’m sure,” said the old gent, ‘‘you’d | 


like to see your room now. Meadows, show 
the gentleman his room.” 
But Willie knew that things were phony. 


It was that boy in the open-faced clothes. | 


Even as Willie waltzed up those stairs, he 
could feel him giving him the eye. 

‘‘Agatha,” he heard him saying, ‘who 
is that?” 

And that young dame wasn’t so mean 
after all. 

“‘Now don’t be disagreeable, Norman,” 
she said. ‘‘ Remember, he’s a guest as long 
as he’s in the house.” 

“Oh, he is, ishe?”” That kid gave a mean 
kind of laugh. “Well, all I can say is you 
don’t understand this sort of thing. Agatha, 
may I use the telephone?”’ 


“‘Why?” asked the young dame. “Is it 
important?” 
“Yes,”’ said that young kid, “I rather 


think it is important. I want to ask a ques- 
tion, but don’t worry. You'll be glad I’m 
here.”’ 

“‘Cheest,’”’ murmured Willie, and drew 
out his handkerchief to mop his brow. 

It was worth looking at, that room. 
Willie had never been in a joint like it, save 
in a professional way. It was big as a ball- 
room, that bedroom was, and completely 
filled with rare antiques. There was a bed 
in it so high that it had a stepladder right 
beside it, and handsome clocks, and a silver- 
back dressing set on a table. 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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The 
Exclusive Clothes 
You Make 
for Yourself 


T’S really a revelation when 

the White representative 
shows you the simplicity, the ease 
with which youcan make delight- 
ful clothes for yourself, on the 
most modern sewing machine 
—the White Rotary, especially 
built for electric operation. 


The White representative will 
tell you, too, of the 125 White 
Schools of Sewing and Dress 
Creation, where every step is 
taught, from cutting the first 
pattern to the final finishing 
of your own exclusive gown. 
White Sewing Machine 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


_ White 


Rotary Electric 
Sewing Machines 














What a beautiful piece of furniture! 
The Martha Washington 
Model, White Rotary 
Electric harmonizes with 
the surroundings of any 
room. Itis priced at $165 


cAlso two console types: 


The Vanity - - - - $180 
The Mount Vernon,$190 
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INE, sure film that you can de- 

pend on under all circumstances 
comes to you in the Ansco Speedex 
package—backed by a guarantee 
which is entirely without precedent 
in amateur photography. 


This guarantee, packed with every 
roll of Ansco Speedex Film, entitles 
you to a new film free if for any reason 
you are inclined to question the re- 
sults. It insists: 2°ou must be satisfied. 


The new improved Ansco Speedex 
Film which makes this guarantee 


possible is sold practically every- 


where—in drug stores, camera stores, 
prominent ‘hotels and department 
stores. Look for 


ANSCO ® 


- the Ansco counter 








Ansco Photoproducts, Inc., Binghamton, N.Y. 


dispenser. 
clean and 
fresh, control- 
ling their sales 
so that Ansco 
Speedex Film 
is always fresh 
film. 


Take your 
first pictures 
this season 
with guaran- PB 
teed Speedex 
—and all year 
long you’ll 
keep a few 
rolls close at 


hand. 





50 pictures on a 50¢ film—plus screen projection 


Not a movie camera, 


$20 





Pictures that satisfy— 
or a new film free! 


It keeps dealers’ stocks 


SPD’ Woy 


™ Film with 
the Guarantee 


PEEDEX 
FILM 





but uses 


movie film. Write for free booklet. 


ANSCO ww 


CAMERA 


including 


carrying case 


(Slightly higher 


in Canada) 
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(Continued from Page 121) 

“We couldn’t unpack you, sir,” said the 
old boy with the whiskers, ‘‘ because your 
bag was locked.” 

“Cheest, kid,’”’ said Willie, ‘‘that’s all 
hinky-dink with me.” 

“Is there anything you wish, then, sir?” 
said the old boy with whiskers. 

Willie put his hand down in his pocket 
and pulled out another piece of paper the 
size of a handkerchief. 

“Here, kid,’’ he said; ‘“‘get yourself a 
shave and a shine. Who’s got the room 
next door?”’ 

“The other gentleman—Mr. Delaney, 
sir,” the old boy said. ‘‘Is that all?” 

“Nix,” said Willie, “it ain’t all quite. 
Buddy, like a good sport, get me a needle 
and thread—the kind for sewing buttons— 
and a pair of scissors, buddy, and leave me 
rest.” 

“Very good, sir,’’ said the old boy. 
gong will ring for dinner.” 

Now Willie had been to a lot of grand 
parties in his time. All the boys always 
said that Willie was generous, and he did 
things in a big way and had it done for him, 
but he’d never been to a party like that. 
The place they tied the feed bag on in was 
like a swell museum. There was wood on 


“The 


| the walls right up to the ceiling—dark 
| wood—and a lot of tables along the side, 
| covered with high-grade silverware, and 


most of it antique at that. And the table— 
Willie was used to beautiful things in a pro- 


| fessional way, but he had never seen any- 
| thing so grand; that table was so big you 





might have done the marathon around its 
edge. It was all covered with white cloth, 
and on that cloth were silver articles so 
heavy you couldn’t put them up your sleeve. 
There was glassware, lots of different sorts — 
some on stems and some like imitation 
fountains. There were two big candle- 
sticks with branches on them like a tree, 
all in antique solid silver. 

And the boys to pass things around 
you might have thought there was a house 
to move, or elephants to feed, from the 
number that were there, all in short pants 
and silk stockings, except the kind old one 
with the whiskers. 

Yet after all there were only four of 
them—the young dame and the young boy 
and the old gent and Willie. Willie had 
fixed himself up, too, because he had an idea 
the occasion might be grand. He had dis- 
carded his dark-colored coat for that other 
purple coat of a fuzzy texture. He had 
glossed his hair with an oily mixture from 
a bottle, which caused it to shine like highly 
polished wood, and which gave more of the 
pleasing odor of overcultivated flowers. 

Willie was in a gay mood. At big parties 
Willie was always gay. The young dame 
looked as though she had eaten something 
bad for her, and the young boy with the 
black mustache looked almost mad, but 
Willie didn’t mind. He knew the old boy 


| needed cheering up, as soft-minded folks so 


often did. Willie had a line of stories fit to 
make you burst with laughing, and those 
boys in short pants kept pouring stuff into 
those glasses beside him, which made the 
stories sound better than they ever had be- 
fore. At first the old gent looked confused, 
as folks sometimes do when they are soft in 
the head, but pretty soon he got it. Pretty 


| soon he began to smile and rub his white 


mustache and put that round glass in his 
eye. After all, he was a jolly old boy, once 
you got him right. By the time those boys 
in short pants had cleaned away the place 
half a dozen times that old bird was laugh- 
ing. 

“Ha!” theold gent keptsaying. ‘‘Ha-ha! 
Upon my word, really now, this is most 
extraordinary!” 

Once the young boy with the black mus- 
tache piped in, but it was the only chance 
he had. It was after Willie had balanced a 
knife upon his nose and made a coin disap- 
pear behind his ear. 

“Ha!” said the old gent. 
ha-ha!”’ 

And then the young boy spoke up. “J 
suppose it is amusing,” he said, “‘if you care 
for that sort of thing.” 
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There was a pause. That young boy 
didn’t say it in a nice way. It made Willie 
sore, but it made the old gent sore too. 

“‘ Ah!” said the old gent, looking through 
that round glass. “‘In America, I take it, 
you’re not used to such society?” 

“No, sir,” said the young boy, and 
twisted his mustache. “I should say no, 
most emphatically not!” 

“Of course not,’”’ the young dame piped 
in. ‘‘ Really, father, this is perfectly pre- 
posterous.” 

“‘Meadows,” said the old gent, ‘‘bring 
out some of the 1880 claret. . . . It’s 
exactly what I thought, Mr. Delhanty 

‘Delaney, sir,” said the young boy. 

“Ah,” said the old gent, ‘“‘pardon, Mr. 
Delancy 44 

“Delaney, please, sir,” said the young 
boy, and began to look red around the gills. 

“‘Ah, yes! Pardon,” said the old gent. 
“T keep forgetting. It’s exactly what I 
thought. Mr. Delaney would hardly move 
in such society.” 

“‘Mister,” said Willie, “ 
he wouldn’t—he wouldn’t move and live. 

“‘What’s that?” said the young gent in a 
high, piping voice. ‘‘ Why, you infernal lit- 
tle bounder!”’ 

“Don’t, Norman,” said the young dame. 
“Really, Norman, do sit down!” 

Now Willie had his code of ethics. Great 
as the provocation was, he simply looked at 
that young guy coldly and turned to the old 
gent with a sigh. 

Mister,” he said, ‘‘don’t be alarmed; 
I won’t start anything here now—honest, 
mister. I ain’t the kind of a guy to make a 
rough-house of the party. But listen, you 
little piece of cheese!’’ For a moment hon- 
est indignation choked his voice. ‘Just 
keep your trap shut after this when gentle- 
men are talking. Hey, see that candle 
over there? If I had a mind to I could 
shoot-it out.” 

He pointed gracefully toward the wall 
where the candle was burning in a high 
antique socket. 

“By Jove,” said the old gent, 
now? Can you shoot it out?” 

“Shoot it out?” Willie was very grand 
just then, and he knew that he was grand. 
He lounged back in his chair and put his 
thumbs within the armholes of his vest. 
“* Mister, I’m not a boy who ever bluffed.”’ 

“By Jove!” said the old gent. ‘“‘Not that 
I doubt you, but would you mind showing 
us? Don’t mind the wall.” 

“‘Sure, mister,”’ said Willie; ‘“‘since you 
ask meI don’t mind.” With an easy grace 
he arose and drank the liquor in his glass. 
‘*Out she goes,”’ he said. 

His hand fluttered nervously to his waist- 
coat and fluttered out again. The young 
dame screamed. There was a sharp report 
and the candle on the wall was out. 

For a moment everyone gave him the eye, 
but Willie didn’t mind. The boys in short 
pants had their mouths open, and the old 
boy with woolly whiskers had dropped the 
bottle on the floor. The young dame had 
put her napkin before her eyes, and the 
young boy looked like a figure in the wax- 
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I'll tell the world 
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works. The old gent was the one who was 
game. He just sat polishing that round 
glass. 


“Capital!” said the old gent. ‘‘ Capital! 
Exactly what I thought, sir. I know blood 
when I see it, though it may be different 
blood than mine. A glass of wine with you, 
sir! Meadows, bring the claret. I’m an old 
man. I know the times are changing, and 
for the first time in twenty years I’m glad 
I’ve lived to see the change.” 

Gracefully, delicately, Willie replaced his 
pearl-handled pistol within his vest. 

“‘Cheest, mister,” he said, “‘I was always 
good at parlor tricks. Hey, lady, you ain’t 
pullin’ out? I won’t shoot up your boy 
friend, honest, lady.” 

It did seem, however, as though the 
young dame was going to pull out. She 
pushed back her chair. 

“‘There’s no reason for Norman to be 
insulted here. Come, Norman,” she said. 

And the boy in short pants opened the 
door for them and they both walked out. 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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ing is like in San Francisco and 
central California! 
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Lake Tahoe, set in the snowy Sier- 
ra peaks—to tour hundreds of 
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And San Francisco! 
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(Continued from Page 124) 
It made Willie feel badly, because up to 
then all the dames had liked him. 

**Honest, mister,”’ said Willie, “‘I didn’t 
mean to act rough.” 

“Rough?” said the old gent. ‘Don’t 
give it a thought, my boy. You've done me 
a service—a very great service. I’ve al- 
ways known that fellow was a bounder, 
simply masquerading under the assumption 
of something to which he never can attain.” 

“You said it, mister,’ said Willie. 
“Guys like that don’t never amount to 
much. They don’t somehow get expe- 
rience.” 

“A glass of wine with you, sir,’’ said the 
old gent, and the way he said it made 
Willie feel good inside. ‘‘I always suspected 
that young bounder was sailing beneath 
false colors. One of the first families of 
America he said he was. Ha-ha!” 

Just the way that old guy said it was 
enough to make you die with laughing. 
Willie burst into peal upon peal of merry 
laughter, and slapped the old boy on the 
back until he began to cough, whereupon 
Willie slapped him again. 

““Yes,”’ said the old gent, “‘thank good- 
ness I have a little discrimination! Thank 
the Lord, someone in our family knows the 
world! Here—what the devil’s the mat- 
ter?’’ One of those boys in short pants had 
entered the dining-room door. He had a 
funny look. ‘‘What the devil do you mean 
breaking in like this?” 

“Pardon, sir,”’ said the boy in the short 
pants, “but they said it was most im- 
portant.” 

“They?” hollered the old gent. 
the devil are ‘They’?” 

The boy stammered. His knees began to 
wabble. 

“T-two persons, sir,” he said. 
want to see you at once.” 

‘** And since when,”’ said the old gent, “‘do 
two persons think they can interrupt me 
when I’m having my wine? Tell them to be 
off and about their business.” 

“But,” said the boy with the short pants, 
“they won’t be off, sir. They’re—they’re 
two persons from Scotland Yard.” 

“‘Hey?” cried Willie. He gave a quick 
jump up from the table and glanced around 
that swell museum of a room. The old 
gent’s face had grown pink as a winter’s 
sunset. 

‘Now what the devil ———”’ he roared, 
but that was as far as he got. Two guys 
were standing in the door by then, behind 
that boy in the short pants—a big one ina 
dip hat and a mustache, and a little one 
with quick shifty eyes. They stepped right 
in with guns held in their hands. 

“Hands up!” said the one in the dip. 
“‘No nonsense now, my man!” 

Behind the two, hurrying in also, were 
that young dame and the boy with the black 
mustache. 

““Cheest!’’ said Willie. He was always 
a sport in any situation, and he took it likea 
sport. ‘‘Now what do you know? Is this 
a pinch?” 

But the old guy didn’t take it in a nice 
way. He brought his hand down on the 
table so hard that two glasses jumped right 
off it and went smashing to the floor. 

‘Now what the devil is the meaning of 
this?”’ he yelled. ‘‘Since when do police 
burst into a gentleman’s house and disturb 
his guests? Be off, or I'll have my servants 
evict you!” 

You had to hand it to that old boy. Even 
those two bulls looked scared when they 
heard his voice. 

“Beg pardon, Your Lordship,”’ said the 
little bull. ‘‘It’s quite in the line of duty, 
sir, I assure you. This man is a jewel thief. 
We've been after him over three counties. 
He has stolen the Twombleigh pearls.” 

“The what?” roared the old gent. 

“Stolen the Twombleigh pearls, sir,” said 
the little bull. ‘‘And a very nice bit of 
work, too, it would have been, except for a 
single clew. He’s one of a mob from the 
City. We’ve been trailing him all day.” 

The old gent’s face looked the color of the 
wine in his glass. For a moment he swal- 
lowed; he gulped. 


“Who 


“They 
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Everybody in that room was giving Willie 
the eye. The boy in the black mustache 
was smiling in an upstagy way, and the 
old boy with the white whiskers had dropped 
another bottle on the floor. 

“The Twombleigh pearls!” said the old 
boy. Suddenly he had grown quiet, and 
looked at the bulls through that round glass 
of his. ‘‘ The Twombleigh pearls?’’ said the 
old gent. ‘“‘Why, you're an infernal liar! 
He never took the Twombleigh pearls.” 

It was the young boy who put his oar in 
then, and not in a nice way either. 

“Your Lordship” —hesaid—“‘really now, 
Your Lordship, I don’t blame your be- 
ing shocked. Not being an American, you 
don’t understand our countrymen as well 
perhaps as I do. Of course you don’t per- 
ceive the types. Just as soon as I saw 
him, I knew that the man came from the 
criminal classes. He was deluding Your 
Lordship. Just as soon as he went up- 
stairs I took the liberty of summoning the 
police.” 

Then, before anyone could answer, the 
young dame piped up, and it certainly 
made Willie feel queer to hear her. He had 
to hand it to that young dame then for what 
she said. 


“So that’s what you did!” she said. “A | 


guest comes to our house—my father’s 
guest—and you call up the police. Do you 
call that a sporting thing?”’ 

Yes, she was a hot sport, like her old 
man. 

“My dear!”” That young boy looked as 
though someone had given him a paste on 


the jaw. ‘But, Agatha, surely, under the | 


circumstances, you wouldn’t expect me to 
stay still?” 


The young dame stamped her foot, no 
longer like a cold proposition, but a hand- | 


some sight. 


“*Yes,”’ she said, “‘it’s just what I should 


have expected. You assumed something 
you had no business to assume.” 

“But, my dear,” said the young boy 
with a sort of choke, “I don’t see ——”’ 

“‘Of course you don’t see!’’ The young 
dame stamped her foot again. “It’s useless 
to expect you to see, if you don’t. I declare, 
Norman, I don’t believe he’d have done 
such a thing to you!” 


“Lady,” said Willie, and even then he 
was grand when he said it—‘“‘thank you | 
kindly, lady, but you can’t tell where a guy | 
may be driven professionally sometimes.”’ | 


‘‘Agatha!”’ said that young boy with a 
kind of a squawk. ‘What are you doing, 
Agatha?” 

“Giving you back your ring, of course,” 
the young dame said. ‘“‘There’s some 
amenities one must live up to, and hospi- 
tality’s one of them.” 

She ripped a handsome solitaire off her 
finger and gave a sort of sob. 

“Lady,” said Willie, and it hurt him to 
see her cry—‘‘don’t take it so hard, lady. 
You ain’t missing so much, because it’s a 
fake ring anyhow.” 

“Ts that true?” The young dame was 
looking at him. “Is that really true?” 


“Lady,” said Willie, “I wouldn’t kid | 


you. Look at the way it shines. Another 
time take it to a hock shop. That’s always 
safest.” 

“You can’t believe him!” The young 
boy gave another squawk. ‘“‘He’s a thief, I 
tell you—just a crook!” 

And then the old gent piped in. He had 
been wanting to pipe in all the while. 

“Put up those pistols!”’ he hollered. 
“Now listen to me!”” And somehow the 
way that old gent said it made you know 
you’ just had to listen. Even those two 
bulls knew it. ‘Now listen to me,”’ the 
old gent said. “I wish to straighten out a 
misapprehension under which you are labor- 
ing, and which you'll indubitably pay for 
if you continue your present course.”” He 
stood up straighter. He raised his voice. 
“This guest of mine is a gentleman. Don’t 
you know an American gentleman when 
you see one?” 

It was funny the way those two bulls 
looked at him. They gave Willie the eye, 
and then one made a strange noise inside his 
throat. Willie had to hand it to the old 
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boy. He might have been soft in the head, 
but he had sense down below it. 

“A gentleman, sir?” said the big bull. 
“Surely I was mistaken. Did you say a 
gentleman, Your Lordship?” 

The old boy gave the table another hit. 
“Yes!” he roared, and you could see that 
he meant it, if only from the noise he made. 
“Yes, you two blithering idiots, an Amer- 
ican gentleman! Don’t you know one when 
you see one? Look at him!” 

He raised his hand, and Willie let them 
look. 

“Look at him! Haven't you seen the 
better-class Americans depicted in our peri- 
odicals? Look at those bone-rimmed spec- 
tacles. Don’t they make him characteristic 
of his caste? See that cigar in the corner of 
his mouth. You have only to look at the 
way he chews the end. If that isn’t enough 
look at the gold in his teeth. Listen to the 
forceful simple vernacular he speaks. Look 
at the clothes he wears. Do you think any- 
one but a man of importance would dare to 
be seen in them? Why, you two egregious 
asses, do you see that candle on the wall? 
He shot it out not two minutes before you 
came. Now don’t bore me with your argu- 
ments. I’m old enough and, I think, in a 
better position than you to know a gentle- 
man when I see one, no matter what his 
nationality.” 

Yes, there was no doubt that the old gent 
had a streak of sanity. Willie drew himself 
up a trifle straighter. Although the things 
that the old gent had said were only natu- 
ral, none the less they made him feel good 
inside, like a drink, only more than a drink. 
He nodded in simple, proud acknowledg- 
ment and waved his slender hand. 

‘“‘Mister,”” he said, ‘1 gotta hand it to 
you, mister. You certainly have an eye, 
I'll tell the world.” He turned toward 
those bulls kindly, wearily almost. “‘ Yes, 
boys,” said Willie, ‘‘tuck away them rods. 
And don’t think I hold it against you. 
Don’t everyone pull a bone?”’ 

And it did seem perfectly all right, though 
the two bulls still looked queer. 

**But I say, sir,”” one of them had turned 
to the old gent, ‘“‘are--are you perfectly 
sure?” 

“Damnation!” hollered the old gent. 
“Do you doubt my word?” 

“Not at all, sir,” said the bull, very fast, 
“but it’s uncommonly puzzling, sir. We 
had notice to be on the lookout for an 


wives died from horse bites. Lucretius 
Peacock beat me on that one. I produced a 
set of horse teeth mounted on a pair of ice 
tongs; I got two columns on page two. 
But Lucretius Peacock wrote not only his 
own confession but one for his horse, and 
that horse, being specially trained, bit two 
reporters and a chief of police. The tabloids 
put him on the first page, with a faked 
photograph of his horse biting a lady mem- 
ber of the staff. 

Then came the famous Concrete Mixer 
case. Mrs. Emma Wimmel and her para- 
mour had, apparently, run Mr. Wimmel 
through a concrete mixer. I confessed that I 
too was a paramour and had helped run the 
machine. 

So many other fellows got the idea 
that more than sixty people made the 
same confession, which made the whole 
business a joke and pretty nearly ruined 
Mrs. Wimmel’s disposition. But Lucretius 
Peacock, by producing samples, was the 
leading suspect for a week, and the agita- 
tion forced the city to bury publicly a mile 
of sidewalk. 

By this time I had got to be pretty sick of 
Lucretius Peacock. He would confess to 
anything, and he had such a cursed con- 
vincing way that people would believe him. 
I was lucky if I could get anything more 
than space under Other Confessions Re- 
ceived. When I confessed to the Maggs 
Hammer Murder, the Ptomaine Club Holo- 
caust, and the Tweezer Fiend Affair, my 
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American in the neighborhood. I beg par- 
don for asking, but can you vouch for this 
other gentleman also?”’ 

The young boy gave another squawk and 
his face grew red. . 

“What?” he yelled. “Are you referring 
tome? Why, I’m the one who telephoned.” 

“Don’t be indignant, sir.” It was the 
little bull who spoke’ up. ‘“‘It’s all easily 
proved. It’s alla matter of those buttons.” 

“Buttons?” said the old gent in a puzzled 
way. “What buttons?” 

“Buttons on a lounge suit, sir. Fortu- 
nately we have one button, and only have 
to match it.” 

Willie was grand. He waved his’ hand 
lightly toward his coat. 

“Look,” he said. “Look ‘em over, 
boys—frank, that’s me.” 

The little bulldooked and shook his head. 
“‘Chief,’’ he said, ‘we’re wrong again.” 

But the big bull was not listening. In- 
stead he was looking at the young boy, ina 
hard mean way at that. 

“Here!” yelled the young boy. ‘‘ What 
are you doing!” 

The big bull had made a funny noise. 
He had stepped right across the room. He 
had grabbed that young boy by the shoul- 
der. He was taking something from that 
young boy’s pocket. 

“Ha,” he shouted, ‘‘done indeed! We’ve 
got him, Griggson!” 

There was something in his hand—some- 
thing white and lustrous. 

‘Right in his side pocket!” yelled the big 
bull. ‘I saw the bulge!” 

“By Jove!” said the old gent. ‘‘How 
uncommonly extraordinary!’’ and put the 
round glass in his eye. 

“‘Norman!” said the young dame, with a 
little squeal. ‘‘ Norman, you couldn’t “ 

Willie also turned and looked. 

““Now what do you know?” said Willie, 
his eyes starry in their wonderment. “‘What 
do you know?” 

Curiously enough, out of that young 
boy’s pockets the bull had pulled a string 
of pearls. Willie sighed and picked up a 
glass. 

“‘What do you know?” he said. Simply, 
eloquently, he said it: ‘‘What do you 
know?” 

The young boy didn’t seem to know. He 
was trying to speak, though no one lis- 
tened. The big bull had dropped the pearls 
into the side pocket of his coat, and when 
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he spoke his voice sounded a little queer, 
as though he didn’t know either. 

“Put the bracelets on him, Griggson,”’ 
he said, ‘‘and take him to the motor.”’ And 
then he looked at the old gent in a funny. 
way. “Sir,” he said, ‘you're right—you’re 
absolutely right. It only shows we all can 
learn by experience, does it not? The old 
adage is right indeed. It takes a gentleman 
to pick a gentleman.”’ And then he looked 
at Willie in a strange way, but Willie did 
not mind, used as he was to being given the 
once-over. ‘“‘You’ll excuse me, I do hope, 
sir?” said that big bull. ‘“‘I positively 
don’t know what came over me. Why I 
should have happened to think, even for a 
moment now ——” 

Willie was big-hearted and he never 
stayed sore long. His teeth shone gayly in 
the candlelight. He stepped lightly across 
the room, holding in his hand one of those 
pieces of paper the size of a pocket handker- 
chief, and patted the big bull lightly on the 
shoulder, at the same time slipping that bit 
of paper where it did most good, with his 
nervous, gentle fingers, which hovered af- 
fectionately over that big bull’s coat. 

“Take this,” he said, ‘‘and buy yourself 
a shave and a shine, and forget it—forget 
it, kid. We all go wrong sometimes, mister. 
Ain’t it the truth—and how? And I might 
add—it ain’t none of my game—and I 
might add, if you was to go upstairs—pain 
me though it does to say it—and look at 
that guy’s clothes you’d see them buttons 
on ’em.” 

“How,” said the big bull—‘‘how do you 


‘know that?” 


Willie sighed. ‘‘I lamped ’em,” he said. 
“‘T got into his room by mistake, just when 
I was coming this way to tie the feed bag on. 
The buttons is just like the one you got. 
Can you beat it, mister—can you beat it?” 

A minute later they were alone—just 
that old gent and the young dame and 
Willie. The young dame was beginning to 
cry, and it hurt Willie, for he was big- 
hearted, as the boys always said at home. 
Yes, it hurt him. He walked right up to 
her, carried by the wave of his emotion, in 
a nice way. 

“*Lady,” he said—‘‘don’t take it so hard, 
lady. I got a hunch it will all turn out all 
right, and my hunches always win. Only 
don’t forget this, lady. That ring was a 
fake just the same, and I ought to know 
fakes when I see ’em.” 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 30) 


letters were not even printed, while Lucretius 
Peacock got as much as a syndicated Sun- 
day magazine page. I would goto the police 
station and the detectives would merely 
laugh at me. After a while they would not 
even laugh at me. Quite the contrary, I 
am sorry to say. 

Then one day I murdered Lucretius Pea- 
cock. I did it very simply. I rang the 
doorbell and when he came to the door I 
shot him. 

Next day I went to the police sta- 
tion to give myself up. I explained the 
crime and displayed the death-dealing re- 
volver. And all the police would do was to 
curse and swear and tell me that if I ever 
came around there again they would lock 
me up. 

Mr. Editor, this is my confession of a 
dastardly crime. The newspapers have all 
refused to print it. I desire only to expiate 
my wrongdoing on the scaffold, and yet I 
go free! Is there no justice left? 

I have been getting ready to murder 
that devil, Lucretius Peacock, for years, 
and now, thank heaven, I’ve got him! 

-Morris Bishop. 


What More Could Anyone Ask? 


i HEN my daughter Graycie came 

home from college and told us that 
she wanted to drop out of school and get 
married to the winner of a one-act-play 
contest, I naturally opposed her as far as a 





modern father dares go,”’ said Grover Cleve- 
land Smith, President of the First, Second 
and Third National Bank and Union Trust 
Company, of Jonesville. 

“But after she had sulked two or three 
weeks and had practically stopped going to 
drug stores and staying out after midnight, 
I got worried about her condition. I de- 
cided I had better try to find out something 
about the fellow who was on her mind. 
Having five children of my own of the kind 
who require individual roadsters, I had no 
desire to take on another liability in the 
person of a husband for Graycie. Our bank 
already has five decorative vice presidents 
and four assistant cashiers related to direc- 
tors, so I knew I couldn’t work him in 
there, even as a lobby ornament. I had to 
be convinced. 

“So we asked him down for a week-end, 
and right away we began to notice things 
in his favor. The first evening at dinner he 
spoke to my wife and me twice, and when 
he met me around the house he always re- 
membered my name. His appearance was 
favorable, too; not at all what you’d expect 
of a college one-act-play writer. He was a 
tall blond, slender in the prevailing mode, 
but with only a trace of sofa curvature. 

‘““What I wanted to know most was 
whether he had thought anything of the 
future and what his ideas were about 
supporting a wife. When he didn’t say any- 
thing about the ‘bond game,’ the ‘auto- 
mobile game,’ or the ‘advertising game,’ I 
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The old gent was wiping that round piece 
of glass. He kept looking around the room 
in a queer way too. 

“By Jove,” he kept saying, “‘it’s incredi- 
ble! Do you know, I seem positively to be 
just a little bit dumfounded?”’ 

Willie finished the rest of that red liquor 
in his glass and sighed, as a gentleman 
should who is weary with the comedy of life. 

“Don’t let it get you, mister,” he said. 
“It’s the life, that’s all, and, mister, I wanna 
thank you kindly—honest, mister—very 
kindly for all you’ve said and done, and I’ll 
remember it. It’s comical what guys ap- 
preciate the real stuff and which guys don’t, 
and how. Cheest!’’ On the wave of a new 
emotion, his voice became high and trem- 
bling. ‘‘What’s that? Now what do you 
know?” 

Willie was pointing at the table. .There 
was a string of pearls upon it, right beside 
a napkin. 

“My word now!” said the old gent, 
“Now how did that happen? How came 
he to leave them there? I declare I was 
positive he put them in his pocket. I could 
declare I saw him!” 

Willie sighed again and picked them 
quickly up, balanced them deftly in his 
hand and thrust them into his coat. 

“Them bulls,” said Willie—‘ mister, 
somehow they’re always dumb, just like 
the bulls at home. Think of that for dumb- 
ness. He left ’em here. Now what do you 
know?” ° 

It did seem odd, though Willie appeared 
to have conquered his surprise. 

“Upon my word, I can’t understand it,”’ 
said the old gent. ‘“‘ Now positively I can’t. 
We must inform them. Meadows—have 
they gone, Meadows?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” said the old boy with the 
whiskers. He, too, looked as though he could 
not understand. ‘‘They all left, sir, not 
three minutes ago.” 

Willie moved hastily to the door of that 
handsome big museum of a room. For a 
moment he stood framed in it, small, alert 
and handsome. 

“Can you beat it?” said Willie. ‘I'll 
just step to the door and yell for ’em, mis- 
ter. No, that’s all right. Don’t bother. I 
know the way, but thank you kindly just 
the same.” 

And he must have known it, for before 
anyone could answer the door was closed 
behind him. 


commenced to have hope. It was Graycie 
herself who clinched it. I had called her in for 
a little talk and had told her her young man 
seemed all right and that I could see nothing 
that a good business man’s barber could not 
correct. 

***But, Gracie,’ I went on, ‘you know 
him better than I do. Does he ever think 
of the future and make plans for meeting 
emergencies?’ 

“**T should say he does, daddy!’ she re- 
sponded. ‘Why, Rupert already has his 
seats on the fifty-yard line reserved for ev- 
ery big football game next fall!’ 

“That settled it. I went right down- 
stairs and told Rupert I was proud to have 
such an admirable young man for a son-in- 
law.” McCready Huston. 


To One (or Two) I Love 


| hearse not write your name, 
for fame 
In cases of this kind, 
I find, 
Destroys romantic subtlety. 
Love likes its public blind. 


And if I dared to sign 
this line, 
Three million* souls this week 
might seek 
To know who herein is addressed 
By Alice Arnold Peek. 


*Publishers’ Sworn Statement. 
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Bestwall,““The SUPERIOR plaster wall board,” was used for the smooth, 
seamless walls and ceilings in this beautiful Eastern home. It is the 
residence of Mr. A. L. Buffington, Fairhaven, Massachusetts. Mr. 
J. W. Bishop, Bedford, Massachusetts, was the architect and con- 
tractor. Because the Bestwall Beveled Edge makes the joint between 
panels INVISIBLE many fine homes have adopted ‘The SUPERIOR 
plaster wall board.” 
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now welcome the advantages of 


BESTW/ LL 


with the BEVELED edge 


LASTER in sheet form is not new. 

BEST WALL, the original and supe- 
rior plaster wall board, has been in 
use for over seventeen years. 

But plaster in sheet form that can be 
made into perfectly smooth, seamless, 
unbroken expanses of wall, regardless 
of the variable thickness of the sheets 
or the unevenness of studding, IS new. 

BESTWALL, with the exclusive 
BEVELED EDGE, offers this impor- 
tant contribution to the home owners 
and building interests of America. 

Because of this Beveled Edge, the 
joint between panels of 
BESTWALL is made invisi- 
ble. It blends into the sur- 
face. Even the critical eye 
of the expert cannot dis- 
cover where panels meet. 

Thus BESTWALL is now 
in great demand even in 


BESTWALL, besides offering 
more beautiful walls, offers 
great time and labor saving. 
It is quickly applied, without 
muss. It lends itself to most ar- 
tistic, modern decorative effects. 

BESTWALL, due to the tough 
FIBRE BINDER, made in the 
Beaver mills, is unusually 
strong and extremely durable. 

Its fireproof qualities carry 
the approval of Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 

BESTWALL—with the BEV- 
ELED EDGE—has 
been popular in the 
East for many years. Now, 
with greatly expanded pro- 
duction and distributing 
facilities this improved 
plaster wall board is avail- 
able everywhere. 








the costliest dwellings and 
most elaborate buildings, 
where beautiful expanses of 
smooth, unbroken wall surface are an 
important part of the interior charm. 


The exclusive Beveled Edge 
insures smooth, 
keyed-in joints 


Whether building, re- 
modeling or repairing it will 
pay you to consult your local 


seamless, 


architect, contractor, lumber or build- 
ing material dealer who can further 


The Superior Plaster 
Wall Board 





explain the advantages of 
BESTWALL, “The superior 
plaster wall board.” 

Write for special literature 
We are now sending out 
special literature and sam- 
ples showing this improved 
BESTWALL with the cream- 
colored surface and the 
BEVELED EDGE. Every 
home owner, builder, archi- 
Send 





tect, should have it. 
us your name and address. 

Beaver BESTWALL is still 
made with the square edge 
for those who prefer it. 








NE W Beaver I nsulating Board 


A wonderful new insulating material 


of laminated, fibrous construction. A 
most important improvement in home 
insulation. Many improved features. 
Write for information. 
iddress Dept. 1014 
THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Thorold, Ontario, Canada London, England 


Manufacturers also of Beaver Board, Beaver Insulating Board, Beaver American Plaster, Gypsum Lath, 
Gypsum Block, Thermocrete (Cellular Gypsum), Varnishes and Enamels, Beaver Vulcanite Asphalt Shin- 
gles, Mineral and Smooth-Surfaced Roll Roofings, Asphalt Paints and Cements, Beaver Asbestos Shingles. 
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VEN when old Doc Cure-all said so, you couldn’t quite : 
believe it. Somehow it wasn’t logical that Kazippa Rub- . 


bing Medicine (‘‘Step up closer, folks!’’) could dissolve the bul- 
let that had been in Grandpa’s knee since the second day of 
Gettysburg. Or that it could banish chilblains, boils and the 
pernicious epizootic... . 

The remedy, you thought, should fit the case. And you 
were right. 
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Motor cars are much like human beings. For them exists no 
universal panacea. The right grade of oil for one is the wrong 
oil for another. The oil that is right for your car today may 
be the wrong oil a month from now. How can you know? 

Sinclair has solved your problem—has reduced correct lubri- 
cation to a simple, basic law*. Oi/ according to your mileage! — 
because it is mileage which makes your car different from others 
in its oil requirements. The mileage on your speedometer in- 
dicates how much wear there is in your engine, how much space 
there is between cylinder walls and pistons. 

Right in this space the correct grade of Opaline does an 
extra service! It seals this space and prevents your power from 
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blowing by! The more space there is worn in your cylinders, 
the heavier must be your oil, if you want correct lubrication 
that prevents loss of power. Opaline comes in different grades 
to suit the different degrees of wear in your engine both before 
and after pistons are refitted or new rings installed! 

To get precision in your lubrication, drive in at your Authorized 
Opaline Dealer’s—tell him your mileage—let him consult the 
Sinclair Recommendation Index and give you the grade of 
Opaline that fits exactly your own engine’s present degree of 
wear. The correct grade of motor oil is just as important as 
the correct quality! It is the responsibility of the Authorized 
Opaline Dealer to see that you get both! 


“ “ “ 


*T he Sinclair Law of Lubrication: For every machine of every degree of 
wear, there is a scientific Sinclair Oil to suit its speed and seal its power. 


SINCLAIR OPALINE MOTOR OIL 


AEC.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Seals power at every degree of wear 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, INC. « «= NEW YORK ATLANTA 


BOSTON CHICAGO DETROIT HOUSTON KANSAS CITY OMAHA 
© 1928 5. R.¢ Use Sinclair H-C Gasoline, the better, all-year, High Compression, anti-knock fuel for all engines. 
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MUSSOLINI NOW 


prize for the best essay showing insight into 
the mystery of the man. Mussolini, so the 
story goes, stopped the contest by writing 
to the paper that such a competition was 
absurd, because he himself could give no in- 
sight into his own personality. 

In spite of quick, firm decisions, in spite 
of grim determination, in spite of a well- 
ordered diagramed pattern and plan of 
action fitted to any moment of time, Musso- 
lini, first of all, above all and after all, isa 
personality always in a state of flux, adjust- 
ing its leadership to a world eternally in a 
state of flux. 

Change the facts upon which Mussolini 
has acted and he will change his action. 
Change the hypotheses and he will change 
his conclusions. 

And this perhaps is an attribute of great- 
ness seldom recognized. Most of us are for- 
ever hoping to put our world in order and 
finish the job. Statesmen with some idea to 
make over into reality hope for a day when 
they can say ‘‘ Well, that’s done!’”” And 
when it is done, often enough it is nothing. 
The bridges they have built are now useless, 
because the rivers have all changed their 
courses and humanity is already shrieking 
for new bridges. This is not an unhappy 
thought, says Mussolini. A finished world 
would be astupid place—intolerably stupid. 

The imagination of mere statesmen cov- 
ers a static world. 

The imagination of true greatness covers 
a dynamic world. Mussolini conceives a 
dynamic world. He is ready to go on the 
march with it, though it overturns all his 
structures, upsets all his theories, destroys 
all of yesterday and creates a screaming 
dawn of a tomorrow. 

Opportunist is a term of reproach used to 
brand men who fit themselves to conditions 
for reasons of self-interest. Mussolini, as I 
have learned to know him, is an opportu- 
nist in the sense that he believes that man- 
kind itself must be fitted to changing 
conditions rather than to fixed theories, no 
matter how many hopes and prayers have 
been expended on theories and programs. 


Up the Hill and Down Again 


He has marched up several hills with the 
thousands and then marched down again. 
This strange creature of strange life and 
strange thoughts, with that almost psycho- 
pathic fire which was in saints and villains, 
in Napoleons, in Jeanne d’Ares and in Tol- 
stoys, in religious prophets and in Ingersolls, 
has been up the Socialist, the international, 
the liberal and the conservative hills and 
down again. Now he says, “‘ The sanctity of 
an ism is not in the ism; it has no sanctity 
beyond its power to do, to work, to succeed 
in practice. It may have succeeded yester- 
day and fail tomorrow. Failed yesterday 
and succeed tomorrow. The machine first 
of all must run!” 

The conventional foreign attitude toward 
Mussolini and his Fascism is this: 

Mussolini suppressed communism and 
came at a time when so much was needed in 
Italy that improvement was not difficult. 
That he has done much to put things in or- 
der—to improve finance and industry and 
labor and agriculture and railways and 
brighten things up—cannot be denied. But 
no one knows what he will do next and ev- 
eryone knows that chaos might return if he 
were to be wiped out. He is an enemy of 
liberalism and perhaps of democracy. There 
is some possibility that the people will not 
remain behind him. 

This summary of the current notion of 
Mussolini and of Fascismo contains a mix- 
ture of misconceptions. The world in the 
end will free itself from some of these ab- 
surdities. The misconceptions arise from 
failure to know how completely an original 
ideal for a new state, and then actuality in 
creating a wholly new state, have come into 
existence under the Mussolini leadership. 
It arises also from an almost complete fail- 
ure to realize that not only a new state but 
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a new people have been created. It arises 
from an almost complete failure to know 
anything whatever of a man who does not 
know himself. 

As Mussolini walked with me in the gar- 
dens of the Villa Torlonia, I watched, with 
a curiosity that has never failed to creep in 
on me, the marked peculiarities, physical 
and mental, of a man who at that moment 
was quite relaxed, at ease, and yet over 
whom the unknown gusts of his own per- 
sonality played eternally. One saw in his 
eyes, or in a quick movement of his body, 
or in a sentence suddenly ejaculated, the 
effect of these gusts, just as one sees wind 
playing on the surface of water. 

Then, as now, his health was more as- 
sured than I have ever seen it before. He 
has not aged. He is alive, alert, ready to go. 


A Man With No Alliances 


After the march on Rome, when, as am- 
bassador, I saw him, and also during those 
first months of administrative superlabor, 
he was powerful, but taut, tense, drawn. 
Not now. If three years ago he had any one 
of the serious and mysterious illnesses over 
which his enemies poured blessings or told 
silly tales, these disorders have gone. Men- 
tally he may be slightly more cynical, but 
physically he is vastly more comfortable 
and content. He even allows himself and 
his manner and his movements a new lei- 
surely method nowise inconsistent with the 
power of his thrust. 

There is still in his walk something of the 
prowl, a faint suggestion of the tread of the 
cat. He likes cats—their independence, 
their decision, their sense of justice and 
their appreciation of the sanctity of the in- 
dividual. He even likes lions and lionesses, 
and plays with them until those who guard 
his life protest against this social set. His 
principal pet now is a Persian feline which, 
being of aristocratic lineage, nevertheless 
exhibits a pride not only of ancestry but, 
condescendingly, of belonging to Mussolini. 
And yet, in spite of his own prowl, as he 
walks along in his riding boots, springy, ac- 
tive, ready to leap, it seems, there is little 
else feline about him. One quality is feline, 
however-—it is the sense of his complete 
isolation. 

One feels that he must always have had 
this isolation—isolation as a boy, isola- 
tion as a young radical, adventurer, lover, 
worker, thinker. Of this isolation he is not 
fully conscious. The instinct for it creeps 
out when there arises any suggestion that 
he can be influenced so that, in any degree, 
no matter how slight, it may be said that 
his thought, his word, his act is the expres- 
sion of someone outside himself. Partly be- 
cause of this instinct and partly because he 
knows that he must not yield to those who 
desire to propagate the idea that he can be 
forced, he will retain in high office men who 
are under fire, but kick into the cold those 
who are gossiped about as his favorites or 
his pets. In the first he is like Coolidge, 
who, perhaps for those who know both at 
close quarters, is, with Mussolini, the most 
individual of all the characters any ob- 
server can analyze and report in the world 
today. 

There is no understudy of Mussolini. 
There is no man, woman or child who stands 
anywhere in the inner orbit of his personal- 
ity. Noone. The only possible exception is 
his daughter Edda. All the tales of his 
alliances, his obligations, his ties, his predi- 
lections are arrant nonsense. There are 
none—n0o ties, no predilections, no alliances, 
no obligations unpaid. 

Financially? Lying voices said that he 
had been personally financed and backed by 
the industrialists of Italy. This is ridic- 
ulous to those who know. His salary is 
almost nothing. His own family—wife, chil- 
dren and even the beloved Edda—are all so 
poor, so unprovided for today and for the 
future, that from month to month the news- 
paper crowd of the newspaper Popolo 





d'Italia, which he created and owned and 
built, have to assist in order to provide the 
going. 

Politically? Whom could he owe? He 
has made and can unmake them all. He is 
free to test every officeholder in the whole 
of Italy by the yardstick of service and fit- 
ness. Beyond that I know not one political 
debt that he owes. He has tried to pay 
those of the past; I believe that the cyni- 
cism in him at this time is based upon the 
failure of those who have been rewarded to 
live up to the trust put in them. 

“But I take the responsibility for all,”’ 
says he. He says it publicly with jaws firm; 
he says it privately with eyes somewhat 
saddened. 

He takes responsibility for everything 
for discipline, for censorship, for measures 
which, were less rigor required, would ap- 
pear repressive and cruel. “‘ Mine!’ says 
he, and stands or falls on that. It is an ad- 
mirable courage. I could, if I wished, quote 
instance after instance of this acceptance 
sometimes when he is not to blame—of 
the whole responsibility of the machine. 
‘*Mine!”’ says he. 

And in spite of the disillusionment he has 
suffered since I knew him before, he has re- 
tained his laugh—often, one is bound tosay, 
a scornful laugh—and he has kept his faith 
in an ability to build up a machine—the 
machine of Fascism—the machine built not 
on any fixed theory but one intended by 
Mussolini to run—above all, to run, to 
function, to do, to accomplish, to fill the 
bottles with wine first, unlike the other 
isms, and put the labels on after. 


Work and Discipline 


Mussolini has an almost superstitious 
faith in himself. He has said it. Not a 
faith in himself to make a personal gain. An 
assassin’s bullet might wipe him out and 
leave his family in poverty. That would be 
that. His faith is in a kind of destiny which 
will allow him, before the last chapter, to 
finish the building of this new state, this 
new machine—‘‘the machine which will 
run.” 

Said I to him, “‘ What, in your opinion, is 
the greatest achievement you have made in 
these last five years?”’ 

His achievement is the permanent insti- 
tution of the programs adopted by every in- 
telligent modern nation in a state of war. 
First, the attempt to awaken the spiritual 
realization of the proper subservience of the 
individual to the whole. The first example 
of that realization comes from religion. Ex- 
pressed in terms of the state, we learned it 
fully only as a war measure. Second, the 
doctrine of centralized and absolute respon- 
sibility for loyalty and labor. Third, the 
suppression of all wasteful internal strug- 
gles, particularly of the class struggle, by 
any required measure of discipline. 

Mussolini's program is the application to 
the efficiency of peace of that common sense 
and wholly radical organization that we, 
Great Britain, France and other nations 
swallowed whole when that type of organi- 
zation was called for by the emergency of 
war. 

He repeats over and over: ‘You, in 
America, may never need this. Some de- 
mocracies may not need this. Fascism was 
built for Italy--for our need, our emer- 
gency, our character, our growth, our soil, 
our chemical contents—for the physical 
properties of Italy and Italians.” 

The first time I ever saw him he came to 
my residence sometime before the march 
on Rome and I asked him what would be 
his program for Italy. His answer was im- 
mediate: “Work and discipline.” 

I remember I thought at that moment 
that the phrase sounded a little evangelical, 
a phrase of exhortation. But a mere dema- 
gogue would never choose it. Wilson’s slo- 
gans of Rights and Peace and Freedom are 
much more popular and gain easier cur- 
rency than sterner phrases. It is easier, 
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! . 
even for a sincere preacher, to offer soft 


nests to one’s followers; it is more difficult 
to excite enthusiasm for stand-up doctrines. 
Any analysis and weighing of Mussolini’s 
greatness must include recognition that he 
has made popular throughout a race of peo- 
ple, and perhaps for others, astandard of ob- 
ligation of the individual not only exacting 
but one which in the end will be accepted 
voluntarily. Not only is it accepted volun- 
tarily but with an almost spiritual ecstasy 
which has held up miraculously in Italy dur- 
ing five and more years, when all the so- 
called liberals in the world were hovering 
over it like vultures, croaking that if it were 
not dead it was about to die. 

“Tt is difficult,” thought I to myself, as I 
sat late one December afternoon watching 
the Duce reading, “‘to lead men at all. It 
is still more difficult to lead them away 
from self-indulgence. It is still more diffi- 
cult to lead them so that a new generation, 
so that youth itself, appears as if born with 
a new spirit, a new virility appearing as if 
bred in the bones. It is difficult to govern 
a state and difficult to deal cleanly and 
strongly with a static program applied to a 
static world; but it is more difficult to build 
a new state and deal cleanly and strongly 
with a dynamic program applied to a dy- 


| namic world.” 


This man who looked up with that pecul- 


| iar nodding of his head and raising of the 


eyebrows had done it, thought I. There are 
few in the world’s history who have. I had 
considered the phrase “Work and dis- 


'|| cipline” as a worthy slogan, as a good label 
| for an empty bottle. Within six years this 
~| man, with a professional opposition which 


first barked like Pomeranians at his heels 
and then ran away to bark abroad, has 
made the label good, has filled the bottle, 
has turned concept into reality. 

It is quite possible for those who oppose 


| the concept to say that the reality of the 
| new spirit of Italy and its extent of full ac- 
| ceptance by the people may exist in the 
| mind of Mussolini, but does not spring out 


of the people themselves. 

I once said to Mussolini, ‘‘Are you the 
expression of the Italian people or are they 
the expression of you?”’ 

He replied, “‘ You have only stated a ques- 
tion involved in every problem of leader- 
ship which has arisen since the world began. 
I would say that I was an expression of the 
newborn Italy.” 

‘* And the crowd shouts back that it wishes 
to express you.” 


Italy Under a New Sun 


He threw up his somewhat stubby, 
meaty, short-fingered hands, strong and yet 
rather ghostlike when one touches them, 
and laughed like a boy. No one can see 
him at these moments without remember- 
ing Roosevelt and Lloyd George, and no 
one can spend much time with him without 
thinking that after all there are two kinds 
of leaders—outdoor and indoor leaders 
and that the first are somewhat more mag- 
netic, more lasting and more boyish and 
likable for their power than are the indoor 
kind. 

At these moments Mussolini, like Roose- 
velt and Lloyd George, gives the impres- 
sion of an energy which cannot be bot- 
tled, which bubbles up and over like an 
eternally effervescent, irrepressible fluid. 
At these moments one remembers his play- 
ing of the violin, his fencing, his play- 
ful, mischievous humor, the dash of his 
courage, his contact with animals, his suc- 
cess in making gay marching songs for the 
old drab struggles of mankind with the soil, 
with the elements, with ores in the earth, 
and on the pathways of the seas. In the 
somber conclusions of the student states- 
man and in the sweetness of the senti- 
mentalist statesman there is little joy; 
unexpected joy is found in the leadership of 
a Mussolini. Battle becomes a game. The 
game becomes a romp. It is absurd to say 
that Italy groans under discipline. Italy 
chortles with it! 

An English diplomat said to me, “This 
is not the sunny Italy we used to know.” 
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And I replied, ‘‘ Aren’t we Anglo-Saxons 
always a little resentful when any people 
deprive us of our pleasure to call them 
childlike and picturesque? How can we say 
that a people who sing a nation-wide Gio- 
vanezza and Piave are less happy than a 
nation in which shepherds piped on the 
Tyrol hillsides, boatmen sang on the Grand 
Canal in Venice or pleasure parties screamed 
Lucia over moonlit Neapolitan waters? 
The Campagna di Roma may not be quite 
so pretty where it is plowed, or the roads 
quite so lovely when they are straightened, 
but who is to say that the Italians do not 
find a greater pleasure in the tonic of dis- 
ciplined restraints than in the sweet lethar- 
gies of yesterdays?” 

The critics of Mussolini outside of Italy 
and far away have pictured a people re- 
pressed by a minority, intimidated by strict 
discipline and censorship. Everyone knows 
that there are some who have been re- 
pressed and some who have been intimida- 
ted. Butthere again the mind of Mussolini 
works in applying efficiency to the emer- 
gencies of peace just as our minds worked 
when we were applying efficiency to the 
emergencies of war. 

Mussolini is the first to admit it. I have 
had opportunity for close observation of his 
attitude, not only just after the march on 
Rome but after the Matteotti murder, and 
now, when his hold upon the people, upon 
their sense of admiration and awakened 
pride and security of life and progress, is 
more completely evidenced than I have 
ever seen it. 


A State With One Party 


His program as to repression is quite 
frank. He is against ruffianism and repri- 
sals. There is little of anything brutal in 
Mussolini. See him with children or with 
animals to learn that. But as for discipline 
within a state, his attitude is exactly as it is 
toward war outside the state. I have often 
been amused at his distaste for war, because 
these fundamental distastes of a man who 
has suffered himself from bullying disci- 
pline and from wastes and horrors of war, 
who wears on his skin the scars of a police 
club and of Austrian bullets, clash with his 
unshakable philosophy that discipline may 
be necessary and war may be unavoidable. 

His measure for discipline is always that 
degree of discipline which serves to pre- 
serve the welfare of the whole. A Nitti ora 
Salvemini, preaching against the welfare 
and security of the new Italian Fascist 
state, no doubt, within the borders of Italy, 
would be considered as we considered sub- 
versive agitators during the war or even in 
our own times of peace. Italy is no longer a 
government in which there is a Fascist 
party; whether we approve or not, Italy 
has become a Fascist state. 

Make no mistake about that. The transi- 
tion from the old parliamentary constitu- 
tional government to a complete Fascist 
state has been full and complete. 

There is no foreign observer of any note 
who, having been in Italy, will say today 
that anti-Fascist forces amount to any- 
thing. Even the remnants of the opposition 
have almost completely disappeared. Be- 
yond the border in France a few malcon- 
tents publish antigovernment journals and 
endeavor to stir up French-Italian quarrels 
Even the French Government has now come 
to look upon this remnant fringe of opposi- 
tion trying to sprout on alien soil as a con- 
founded nuisance. 

The real danger to Fascism is Fascism. 
As is common enough, the child of complete 
success is the menace of conflict within. 
Fascism is Italy today, but there is no full 
assurance that Fascism itself may not split 
into left and right wings. The discipline of 
the future, as Mussolini himself knows, will 
probably be directed at groups of Fascists 
who may attempt to encroach upon or seize 
the power now held by Mussolini and those 
who follow him. Complete victory, whether 
it be that of a Harding in a democracy with 
an avalanche of votes, or whether it be the 
building of a new state on top of a revolu- 
tion, is filled with dangers. Mussolini is far 
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too close a student of history and of the es- 
sential nature of mankind not to observe 
this danger. Completed power, as I have 
seen it in various places and times, almost 
invariably leads either to a gathering of 
worthless flies around the honey of privi- 
lege, or to attempts, on the part of some 
adherents of a cause, to snatch at the jam 
pot of power. 

There is no way to prevent this except by 
discipline. A year or two ago, when anyone 
whispered that Mussolini was losing his 
grip, the meaning intended was that the old 
parliamentary professionals, dislodged from 
power by the revolution, together with some 
disgruntled titled malcontents, were gnaw- 
ing at the Duce’s foundations; today the 
meaning, having gradually changed, is that 
Mussolini is weary, that he is tired of power, 
of eternal watchfulness, and that headway 
is being made against him by conspirators 
in his own garden. 

After weeks of observation I am of the 
opinion that these rumors are as baseless in 
the latter sense as they were in the former. 
No leader is ever able to maintain his pres- 
tige at concert pitch. 

I talked with a Fascist who, I suspect, 
dreams of power himself. I tried to remind 
him that all men who are essentially dan- 
gerous opponents have periods of relaxa- 
tion. 

What would happen if Mussolini’s power 
were challenged? There would appear, I 
believe, perhaps to the astonishment of 
those who hope that he is slipping, a 
stronger Mussolini than they have ever 
known. For this prophecy I have evidences 
which cannot be mistaken. Mussolini him- 
self realizes that his work is not done; that 
before it is done he may have to crush other 
forces under his heel. 

The Duce is nct out of energy; he is stor- 
ing it. He is not out of discipline; he has 
more in his cupboard. Let corrupt finance, 
even big finance, try him if it dares. We 
shall see, at least, the dust of a political buzz 
saw without a parallel. 

For Mussolini has been learning lessons. 
One of his great interests now is directed 
toward the real hidden springs behind the 
world’s corrupt financial forces or its cor- 
rupt secret-society forces or its corrupt in- 
ternationalist forces. They have fed upon 
false liberalism and all its doctrines. They 
thrive under weak governments. They 
sometimes throw bricks through the show 
windows of organized society so that they 
may grab loot out of the dark and run back 
into the dark. The only way to crush secret 
societies dedicated to political intrigue, or 
the Mafia in Sicily, is to crush them. They 
were fairly well crushed in Italy. No one 
had ever dreamed of crushing them com- 
pletely before! 


Repressing the Untrue 


I am fully aware of the distaste we have 
at home for repression. Even the repression 
of a Mussolini bringing his country through 
a progressive revolution. It shocks me now 
at times to find that spies are everywhere, 
that private lives are watched, that the 
movements of certain persons and their 
families are restricted, that a censorship ap- 
pears oppressive. 

If I were to be a critic of the new state 
in Italy, my criticism would be founded 
upon my belief that the first right of man 
is to think as he pleases, to have access 
to all facts, whether truth be beautiful or 
ugly, and to have full freedom to self- 
development. 

But there are two offsetting considera- 
tions under the Fascist régime: One is that 
a discipline approaching that used in the 
emergency of war must be used in a country 
which has gone through an emergency of 
peace. The period of an internal revolution 
and the building of a new state is not ever 
the time when sentimental solicitudes for 
the individual as against the whole may be 
allowed to nod flowery heads in the vege- 
table garden of practicality. Your revolu- 
tion either succeeds or it fails. Discipline or 
indulgence? One does the work and the 
other spells chaos, 


The second consideration is that repres- 
sion in Italy has been grossly exaggerated. 
It always is; that is one of repression’s 
greatest evils. We have heard much of the 
suppression of the press in Italy; many of 
our ideas about it are founded upon our 
complete ignorance that most of that sup- 
pression was aimed at subversive or com- 
munist organs which might have been 
suppressed also in New York or in London, 
and a great deal of it was aimed at news- 
papers which could be bought for propa- 
ganda even by foreign propagandists, which 
were blackmailing sheets or were personal 
organs used principally to further some per- 
sonal political ambition. As Primo di 
Rivera in Spain said on one occasion: “It 
is quite true that certain newspapers have 
been wiped out. They say that I have thus 
suppressed the truth. But since these pa- 
pers were corrupt and sowed the seeds of 
lies, their extinction does not mean that 
truth has been injured, but rather that un- 
truth has been driven to obscurity.” 


The Heir Apparent 


In any case the position and the feeling of 
Mussolini today are quite clear. No mere 
revenge, no mere reprisals. A relaxation of 
strict measures just as fast as results of re- 
laxation justify indulgence. A pardon for 
political offenders who will not menace the 
welfare of the whole. But a certain deter- 
mination to hold to strict account those 
who plot against the state. 

The secret enemies of Mussolini believe 


that he has found the eternal lesson of the | 


bitterness of power. I believe they are quite 
right. If there was intoxication in power, it 
has gone. It goes from them all—except 
those drunk with luxury or kept giddy by 
vices. Mussolini is neither. 
mious, almost ascetic; money he has not 
and money he wants not, and money and all 
questions as to his personal pocketbook are 
today for him as much of a petty persistent 
nuisance as they were when he was working 
on house walls during exile in Switzerland. 
He hates the stuff almost as much as he 
hates men who pretend with a beard or pre- 
tend with words or pretend with a mon- 
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He is abste- | 


ocle—almost as much as he hates cowards | 


and bootlickers. Luxury means nothing to 
him, and vice which whips up the nerves 
means less. This is the bare fact. Accord- 
ingly he has no narcotic for the bitterness 
of power. 

And power sits astride of him now and 
will not let him go. I do not mean that he 
would relinquish power. The power to re- 
make Italy, to finish the new state, to carry 
on and to see it through is his passion. He 
is not above superstitions and his chief su- 
perstition is that he will finish the work to 
which destiny has pointed her lean muscu- 
lar finger. But there is bitterness in power 
when one has no narcotic for it. 

One of his daily draughts of pure worm- 
wood and gall must come from the constant 
disappointments in men. There is nothing 
indigenous to Italy in that fact. The experi- 
ment of Mussolini in building a new state is 
one of amazing proportions and of speed, 
terrible or inspiring. Drivers for little slow 
wagons are easy to find, but dependable 
men at the wheels of great fast machines are 
not socommon. The crop of men raised by 
Mussolini has not been surprisingly bad; 
they have been, in the light of their pre- 
paredness, astonishingly good. But they 
have been winnowed out of a mass which, 
as always, produces much chaff and dust 
and worms in the wheat. Such was the ex- 
planation of the Matteotti murder, an 
incident which no sane person could believe 
was anything but an unwelcome tragedy 
and danger to Mussolini, to his patriotic 
hope or to his personal interest. Such was 
the reason for the disappearance of various 
stars of the early revolution who could not 
keep away from the night clubs or who con- 
sidered that the old days when some officials 
were tipped like waiters still would go on. 
Most of them have gone noiselessly. Some 
of those who have puffed up too much in the 
warmth of power have been called in by 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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Better Looking Homes 


Thousands of home owners have 
learned of Johns-Manville through 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles. 

Besides giving new beauty and dis- 
tinction to any home, these shingles 
are absolutely fireproof and will out- 
last the house. On a new house or for 
re-roofing, Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Shingles provide a roof that will never 
have to be replaced. 























Safety — in its fullest meaning — the protec- 
tion of life itself — depends on the brakes 
and brake lining of your motor car. This 
is true every time you drive. 
Johns-Manville, pioneer developer of 
asbestos, has made safe the control of 
heat, of fire, of vast power — through 
asbestos. For your car the tough fibres 
of this rock are woven into brake lining. 


Are You Interested in the Safety 
of Your Family? 


If you have any interest in your family, or 
in yourself, you cannot afford to buy brake 
lining — by hit or miss methods. 

It is just as easy to have sturdy, depend- 
able Johns-Manville Asbestos Brake Lin- 
ing —as to have an inferior lining. Johns- 
Manville is the world Master of Asbestos, 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


ASBESTOS MINERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS 


ROOFING & INSULATIONS OF ENDURING 
FIREPROOF ASBESTOS 


Johns-Manville manufactures friction blocks and brake lining for 
hoisting machinery and other similar uses. Write to the Johns-Manville 
Corporation, 292 Madison Avenue, New York, for full information. 


re you buy safety 


the most logical producer of an asbestos 
brake lining. 


Avoid Needless Risk 


When your brakes need re-lining —which 
may be right now—look for a Johns- 
Manville Service Station, identified by 
the sign shown here—or insis: to your 
own garage man that he supply Johns- 
Manville Brake Lining. He can always 
get it for you. That’s all the “shopping 
around” you have to do. 

If you leave the matter to chance, or to 
some one’s else opinion, you may save a 
few cents — not even that is sure — but you 
will be taking a big risk, that you might 
just as well avoid. The way to be safe 
is to know that your brakes are lined 
with brake lining from Asbestos Head- 
quarters —Johns-Manville. 









It is almost a certainty that your 
brakes need adjustment. Tear this 
out and use it asa 


March 24— Have garage 
mechanic — my brakes 
today. 













If re-lining is required, insist on Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Brake Lining. It will protect you for 
thousands of miles. 
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(Continued from Page 135) 
Mussolini and given promotions to ports far 
from Rome, where work is plenty and pa- 
rades are never held. Sometimes, I suspect, 
the Duce purposely tries the mettle of a man 
by giving him unpleasant and difficult posts. 
I have observed the movements of certain 
individuals who have in one place endeav- 
ored slowly to build up a personal political 
machine at the expense of the Fascist whole; 
the order comes to go elsewhere just as there 
comes the order of the police commissioner 
in one of our American cities to transfer a 
police captain from a precinct where he is 
getting gay to a new and distant precinct. 
Mussolini keeps them moving around. He 
has not read Machiavelli for nothing. 

He has built a new state; he has not con- 
structed a man to take his place. This is the 
answer to a question asked as much as any 
other about the Duce. But Mussolini, how- 
ever he has striven to find feet for his shoes, 
knows quite well that he has two kinds of 
possible successors. One is a man. The 
other is the machine itself. If anything sud- 
den and violent should put an end to Mus- 
solini, there would be declared at once in 
Italy a temporary martial control. One of 
the trusted Italian generals would be in 
command. Thereafter the king, consulting 
the Grand Council of the Fascisti, would 
choose a premier. An elaborate and, I be- 
lieve, efficient program is in existence to 
prevent all the woes which those who pre- 
tend to fear dictators because they fear 
their disappearance have prophesied. 

But Mussolini, who has so often said to 
me that programs are easier to find than 
men to carry them out, is now, if I am not 
mistaken, relying in great part on making 
his successor not a man but a stabilized ma- 
chine. The new state—‘‘the régime,” as he 
calls it—will be the heir apparent of a power 
which till now, frankness compels one to 
say, has been largely personal. That ma- 
chine he has built and is perfecting. I have 
reviewed and discussed with him the five 
years of that construction. 

It has been carried on in a nation which I 
watched as it trod the brink of chaos. The 
refuse had to be cleared away for the build- 
ing of this wholly new state. The state had 
to be built on a foundation and that foun- 
dation had to be created out of a new 
spiritual awakening. History does not 
record a parallel in the extent of a work 
which in five years has stood forty million 
and more people on a new footing, a new 
unity, a new organization, and without a 
shade of exaggeration, has given the whole 
world even more to consider and weigh, 
accept or reject, than was given by either 
Wilson or Lenin. 


Old-Fashioned and Eternal 


An insensitive world fails even now to re- 
alize just what Italy has built and accepted; 
it fails even more completely to understand 
what a challenge this new construction 
makes to old traditions, old sentiments. 

Mussolini has stamped roughshod over 
all of them and he has hewed his way 
through the whole fabric of society. In five 
years enough has been done so that one 
who wishes to give any adequate idea or 
analysis discovers that not an article but 
only a library is fitted to record in words 
the actuality of deeds. 

From the crystallization of a unified na- 
tional spirit, suppressed from the fall of the 
Roman Empire and only awakened in part 
by the risorgimento of not much more than 
a half century ago, began the undertaking. 
That spirit had to be put to work on definite 
accomplishment. It was led to the march 
on Rome, to a one-sided battle with com- 
munism and toa closelymatched but victori- 
ous struggle with mere corruption, chaos 
and flabby liberalism. To the unifying sense 
of nationalism, Fascismo added the unify- 
ing sense of religion, stimulating again in 
the youth of Italy, through the schools, and 
in the whole people a new recognition of 
obligation to serve, to be restrained, to be 
devout—in a word, to accept an appropri- 
ate sense of the obligation of the individual 
to the whole. 





That spirit, once awakened, had to have 
intelligence. Mussolini’s problem was to 
deal with a people which had suffered 
illiteracy. Today there is nothing more im- 
portant to the Duce’s mind, after the emer- 
gency measures needed to pull the nation 
through a crisis, than education. 

“In 1871,” says one authority, “only a 
third of the people could read. Today we 
are on the way to complete literacy.” 

But added to the Fascist assault upon 
illiteracy, there comes from Mussolini and 
all his group a determination to make edu- 
cation include not only the usual scholastic 
exercises but also moral inspiration. 

“Be strong to be pure; be pure to be 
strong,” said Epictetus, and this quotation 
heads the publication which lists the Fas- 
cist achievements in that addition to edu- 
cation which they call the “physical and 
moral culture of our race.” 

**Mussolini is not content to build a new 
state for us to live in,” wrote an Italian 
schoolboy; ‘‘he wishes to build a new race 
to live in it.” 

The family, motherhood, infant mortal- 
ity, the whole range of social welfare, have 
been dealt with or may be dealt with by the 
public laws. 

“Tt is an old-fashioned program,” said I 
to the Duce. 

“Most old-fashioned,” said he—‘“old- 
fashioned and eternal.” 


Genius and Mystic 


He has no room for birth control and 
those other isms which he feels run counter 
to the development of Nature. The inflic- 
tions of a degeneracy induced by blows 
struck at the family, at motherhood, at 
avoidance of normal obligations seem 
worse—much worse to him—than wars. In 
fact, however menacing the bursting popu- 
lation of Italy may be, however limited 
may be the results of measures other than 
emigration and colonization to relieve that 
bursting pressure, I do not believe that we 
will ever see him yielding to the familiar 
social-welfare-workers’ programs of com- 
promise. 

It is in these movements—the national- 
ism of Italy, the welfare of youth, education, 
the development of a strong race—that the 
real enthusiasms of Mussolini are found. 
The administration of public organization 
both fascinates and bores him. In the field 
of administration and organization he has 
proved himself a genius, adapting his meas- 
ures to the flow of events, quick and skilled 
in decisions, dominating even the councils 
of experts with his uncanny absorption of 
knowledge of finance, economics, business 
and technical methods. But for the devel- 
opment of the Italian race itself, he has the 
passion of a mystic, of a fanatic who be- 
lieves that a new spiritual awakening, a new 
physical regeneration, a new commission 
from destiny is at hand. I prophesy that 
the coming part of his career will concern 
itself with the slogan of the national lyric 
Giovanezza— youth! 

Mussolini—the real Mussolini—is dis- 
closed today more than he was five years 
ago, and I believe, indeed, that he is a 
little more than ever disclosed to himself. 
He appears to me to be a man seeking to 
delegate mere administrative tasks. In 


fact, he is delegating them. Today his sub- | 


ordinates are the ones who keep the light 


burning all night in administrative build- | 


ings. The tourists who find the country 
cleaner, who see a revolution in agriculture, 
who observe modern agricultural machinery 
plowing soil which never felt the push of 
gasoline before, who note that trains run on 
time and that all demonstrations have 
ceased, and who find that the country is 
more efficient and less picturesque, usually 
conclude their review by saying, ‘“‘The 
Duce, whatever you may say, has done 
something.” 

For myself I expect that his heart and 
mind now have gone deeper than mere ad- 
ministrative reform. The new state—its 
machinery and its perpetuation and the 


people who compose it—is now his princi- 


pal concern. 
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TUNG-SOE 


Built by Specialists 


SP pees “a soe the lamp used for home illumination with the 
small lamp in your automobile headlamps. The house 
lamp is larger and does not require the same adherence to accu 
racy, nor the same care in construction. Size, specifications and 
mechanical tolerances differ widely. 

The building of a runG-sot lamp is the work of experts 
workers highly trained and skilled in the many delicate opera 
tions. There is no divided effort in the TUNG-soL plant. No 


varied interests. That is why TUNG-soL lamps have in them 
and behind them the expert experience, knowledge and tradi 
tions so essential to long life, satisfactory service and correct 
illumination. Insist upon TUNG-SOLS. 


Use Automotive Lamps 
Built by Specialists 


TUNG-SOL LAMP WORKS INC. 
Newark New Jersey 
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Stone’s Straws. j 

It's so easy to keep Stone's Straws in the 
home for use at parties,mealfime and for 
serving milk and other drinks to children. 
The handy 10c Home /Package contains a 
liberal supply. ‘s 

Not only do stranffinsk he best drink 
taste better, they alg prevent gulping and 
thereby sid digestion Stone's Straws are 
machine made, aap absolutely sani- 
tary. The best s@@a foumtains and restau- 
rants always use them. Get the 10c Home 
Package at your ruggist’s today. 
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Once he used to ask me how we did this 
or that in industrial engineering in Amer- 
ica; yesterday he asked me eagerly how we 
felt in regard to this or that human prob- 
lem. The change was marked. 

He might, if questioned, discuss the Fas- 
cist achievements and the material progress 
of Italy during these five years. He could 
say that development of water power has 
been great, that Italy now stands second in 
all countries as to the number of miles of 
railways electrified. He could say that 
Italy has fourth place now in the tonnage 
of merchant marine, that her export trade 
between 1922 and 192Z< increased nearly one- 
third, and that in 1927, for the first time, 
the balance of trade was in Italy’s favor. 
He could say that new Italy has added to 
the force of the regular army a well-trained 
voluntary militia, that the languishing air 
force has been built up in numbers, inven- 
tiveness and morale so that it has the respect 
of the world. 

He could say that taxation has been re- 
formed so that it does not throttle industry, 
and that economics in government has 
taken thousands of persons who worked or 
idled under a bureaucfacy and put them 
into productive labor. He could show the 
increased acreage put into more cultivation 
of more useful crops, and he could recite 
the facts as to the Battle of the Grain, as 
the Fascists call it. He could show a record 
of honor in paying debts up to capacity to 
pay and a record of courage in stabilizing 
currency on a gold basis at the temporary 
cost of a serious industrial and commercial 
depression, from which passing phase Italy 
is now escaping. 

But all these are incidents, as compared 
with a fundamental creation of a new state 
and a new youth. 

For the first of these Mussolini must 
have spent sleepless hours of devising. No 
man who has been through the various 
stages of political philosophy which have 
absorbed most of his thought from boy- 
hood, could have hewed out the new Fas- 
cist state as a mere evolution of a set of 
accumulated administrative acts; he has 
squeezed these hours for the meditation of 
a political philosopher from his days of 
amazing administrative activity and genius. 
“The old machinery,” he would say, “‘had 
to run while the new was being designed 
and installed.” 

He detests the wastes of old parliamen- 


| tarianism. This is expressed in the plans for 


a creation of a representative system exclu- 
sively Fascist. There is no hypocrisy as to 
that; the assumption is that the party and 
the nation are one. And what is the 
party? The party is the whole economic 
and productive, syndical and coéperative 
organization of Italy. 


Fascist Representation 


On this basis the whole creative power 
in terms of the people is to be represented 
from thirteen, and later more, categories of 
work, and each of these is to select and 
present to the Grand Fascista Council pro- 
posed candidates as representatives. The 
Grand Council may eliminate such of these 
candidates as it believes unfit for the wel- 
fare of the new state. The Grand Council 
also may add to the list other needed ele- 
ments to complete a national representa- 
tion, and then the whole ticket is presented 
to the nation for selection of a certain num- 
ber of the candidates. 

Territory and geographical representa- 
tion are purposely ignored, so that the 
country, historically and in natural contour 
a series of pockets, may be aided in main- 
taining a new unity and in the obliteration 
of all sectionalism. Only those are to enjoy 
the suffrage who have an active part in the 
active life of the nation. Mussolini has 


| striven to replace the garrulous legislator 


and the professional party politician by a 
board of directors. That board of directors 
he designs to represent politically the so- 
called organized corporations of syndicalism 
already in existence by the laws of 1926. 
No better brief statement of the new 
Italian syndicalist state can be found than 
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that of the ministerial report when the 
legislation was submitted: 

“Now today, while no one doubts that it 
is illicit for individuals and families to take 
the law into their own hands, it still seems 
quite natural that social categories and 
classes should defend their own economic 
interests with their own forces—that is to 
say, that they should exercise the right of 
self-defense which is forbidden to individ- 
uals. And until a short time ago it seemed 
natural that categories and classes should 
take the law into their own hands, having 
recourse to the most brutal forms of ma- 
terial struggle. There was even a time in 
which the occupation of the factories was 
described as a breach of police regulations. 

“Now the state is not a state—that is 
to say, it is not sovereign if it cannot suc- 
ceed, as it did formerly in the case of 
individual self-defense, in forbidding the 
self-defense of categories and classes, and 
acting as a judge in the class struggle.” 


A World of Small Margins 


“The Fascist state is facing this funda- 
mental problem of modern life and means 
to settle it. The social and political condi- 
tions of Italy confer on your country the 
possibility, which is a real historic privilege, 
of putting an end to the disorderly self- 
defense of classes which afflicts the whole 
world, and of replacing it by the justice of 
the state. A state stronger than it ever was 
before both in the prestige of the govern- 
ment and the consent of the people; a syn- 
dical organization of a strictly national 
spirit, strongly organized and rigidly dis- 
ciplined; the employer classes convinced of 
the excellency of the proposals made by the 
government and of the need of supporting 
them. 

“‘It is only natural that the prohibition of 
class self-defense and the establishment of 
labor courts, which is the necessary corol- 
lary thereof, entails the organization of a 
whole system which will make their prac- 
tical working possible. 

“This system consists, in substance, of 
two institutions: The unions of syndicates 
of employers and of workers legally recog- 
nized and placed under the effective con- 
trol of the state and the legal validity of 
collective contracts arranged by these syn- 
dicates for all employers and all workers. 

‘Legal recognition of the syndicates sub- 
ject to strict state control; legal validity of 
collective contracts; labor courts exercising 
their jurisdiction over collective disputes; 
prohibition of self-defense and penalties for 
trespasses against this prohibition—these 
are the four fundamental points of the new 
regulation of labor which we desire to es- 
tablish. They are the simple outlines of a 
big building, the construction of which has 
been and will be laborious, but which will 
stand as a milestone on the path of civiliza- 
tion.” 

If anyone considers that the Fascist state 
is to be confused with Socialism or com- 
munism, let Mussolini answer: 

“Fascist syndicalism recognizes the his- 
toric function of capital and capitalism. In 
this we are distinctly anti-Socialist. Ac- 
cording to the Socialist doctrine, capital is 
the monster; the capitalist is the jailer and 
the vampire. We believe that all this is bad 
literature. Capitalism not only is not de- 
clining but has hardly begun to dawn. We 
must accustom ourselves to think that the 
capitalistic system, with its qualities and 
its defects, has some centuries of life before 
it. So true is this, that in those places 
where it has been physically abolished it is 
returning. 

“The Socialist idea which personified 
capitalism in certain persons and gave it to 
be understood that those individuals took 
pleasure in exploiting the poor proletarian 
was false. All that is ridiculous. Modern 
capitalists are captains of industry, great 
organizers; men who have, and must have, 
a deep sense of economic and civil responsi- 
bility; men upon whom the fate and wages 
and well-being of thousands and tens of 
thousands of working people depend. What 
can such men aim at? The success of their 
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industry? The success of the nation? Per- 
sonal enjoyment? But there is a law which 
is this: Riches can be accumulated ad in- 
finitum, but the possibility of enjoying them 
is limited. 

““One of the most burlesque things in So- 
cialist literature was making out that hu- 
man happiness depends exclusively on the 
more or less complete satisfaction of mate- 
rial needs. This is absurd. Capitalism has a 
function which Fascist syndicalism fully 
recognizes. Fascist syndicalism also realizes 
that everything is tied up with the destinies 
of the nation. Ifthe nation is powerful, the 
least of her workmen can hold his head high. 
If the nation is impotent and disorganized, 
if the country is inhabited by a small, disor- 
derly people, the results are felt by every- 
body, and all have to take on a humble and 
resigned attitude, as was the case for twenty 
years and more in Italy. 

“Class collaboration —this is another fun- 
damental point of Fascist syndicalism. Cap- 
ital and labor are two terms which complete 
each other. One cannot do without the 
other. They must therefore come to an un- 
derstanding, and it is possible for them to 
doso. I say this because I have the experi- 
ence of three years of government.” 

The Duce is convinced of the truth that 
the world today is, as he says, ‘“‘a world of 
small margins.”” According to him: 

“There is another cause which explains 
this law. In meditating on what is occur- 
ring in the contemporary society, I have 
convinced myself that we might perhaps 
proclaim the law that modern life has abol- 
ished all margins. There is no longer a mar- 
gin, even for nations. Neither individuals 
nor nations can afford the luxury of doing 
now what they did ten or twenty years ago. 
The struggle for life has become and is be- 
coming ever more arduous. National groups 
which a century ago were small in number 
can point today to imposing masses of pop- 
ulation; the population of Europe has in- 
creased by some tens of millions. No one 
today can afford to be a fool, and no people 
can give themselves up to indulgence in fre- 
quent and permanent strikes. One single 
hour—one single hour, I repeat—of work 
lost in a factory is already a serious misfor- 
tune to a nation.” 


The Spartan 


One of the evidences of his faith that ev- 
ery hour counts is found in his recent dis- 
couragement of all parades, all proposed 
holidays, needless patriotic demonstrations, 
and especially of wasteful tributes paid to 
the Duce himself. He is a Spartan. 

Perhaps we need them in the world to- 
day; especially that type whose first inter- 
est is the development and power and hap- 
piness of a race. 

The last time I took leave of Mussolini he 
came prowling across the room as I went 
toward the door. His scowl had gone. The 
evening had come. There had been a half 
hour of quiet conversation. The old strained 
expression had fallen from his face. He 
came toward the door and rubbed his shoul- 
der against the wall. He was relaxed and 
quiet. 

I remembered Lord Curzon’s impatience 
with him long ago, when Mussolini had first 
come into power, and Curzon used to refer 
to him as “‘that absurd man.” 

Time has shown that he was neither vio- 
lent nor absurd. Time may show that he is 
both wise and humane. It takes the world 
a long time to see what has been dropped 
into the pan of its old scales. 

In terms of fundamental and permanent 
effect upon the largest number of human 
beings—whether one approves or detests 
him—the Duce is now the greatest figure of 
this sphere and time. One closes the door 
when one leaves him, feeling, as when Roose- 
velt was left, that one could squeeze some- 
thing of him out of one’s clothes. 

He is a mystic to himself. 

I imagine, as he reaches forth to touch re- 
ality in himself, he finds that he himself has 
gone a little forward, an isolated and deter- 
mined and illusive and untouchable soul 
just out of reach—onward 
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Beauty is a priceless attribute. 
(No matler whether Ghee be. 
stows it, or (Man creates 1, all eyes 
turn in ats direction. 
~ “ “ 
(@ Nash has achieved beauty, and 
a finer mode of motoring, in the 


Nash motor car. Perfection of taste 
in line, in color and in appoint- 





ment, with painstaking careincoach- 
craft, lends luxury to your motoring 
when you choose the Nash. 


(@ There is a richer lustre to your 
car’s finish. The Nash deéep-lustre 
process imparts depth and sheen 
to color tones. 


@ Nash interiors are exquisite. 
Upholsteries are chosen for beauty 
and quality from hundreds of fabrics 





LEADS THE WORLD IN MOTOR CAR VALUE 


Cypes of 
Almerican Beauty 


<< ee 





offered by America’s finest looms. 
Walnut and walnut-finish panel- 
ings are liberally used. Solid walnut 
steering wheels. have inlaid designs. 
Silvered interiorware is done in 
patterns inspired by the artistry of 
Early American silversmiths. Every 
detail is correct. 


@ Nash leads the mode in motor 
cars with @ finer mode of motoring. 
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-e¢ | Now is the time to insure pro- 


3% - 
| | tection for your lawn, flowers 
eae. and shrubbery. 


When one’s property is open to 
invasion by shortcutters, trampling 
neighborhood children—stray dogs 
and pecking chickens—much of the 
hard work of spring seeding and plant- 
ing is sure to go for naught. 

Preserve your grounds with an Anchor 
Fence. 

An Anchor Chain Link Fence is orna- 
mental as well as protective. Because 
of its graceful square terminal posts, 
artistic electrically-welded gates 
and other exclusive features of design 
it is exceptionally attractive in appear- 
ance. Its service is everlasting. 

The coupon below is for your con- 
venience. Mailing it will bring you 
complete information on Anchor Lawn 
Fences or any other type of Anchor 
Fence in which you may be interested. 


Anchor Sales and Erecting Service is Nation- 
wide-—local representatives in over75 cities 
ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
Eastern Ave., and 35th St., Baltimore, Md 
Branch Offices and Representatives 
in Principal Citie 
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| man to whom she was partisan. 
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THE WHEELBARROW 


self-sufficient girl as a sort of star to steer 
by. But after all, he now reflected, no 
mariner ever steered by a star with the ex- 
pectation or desire to reach it ultimately. 
Stars and planets are unattainable; serve 
merely as guides in a general way to some 
other mark. Besides, they change their 


| own positions in relation to the helmsman. 


Amory smiled to himself as he thought of 
the old story of the landsman at the wheel 
who, unable to steer a compass course ac- 
curately, was told by the mate to keep the 
vessel’s head northeast, and for a certain 
unmistakable celestial body. Toward the 
end of his watch the landsman called to the 
mate: ‘‘Hey, mister, gimme another star! 
We’ve passed that one!” 

And now, Amory realized with a certain 
shock, he had passed Yonne. More than 
that, he had passed her, without being en- 
tirely aware of it, on his way through the 
woods to Tide Mill House, just after his en- 
counter with Sabine. 

Sabine—the thought of this girl now 
swept over Amory like a breaking wave, 
which first submerges, then lifts the swim- 
mer. He had in rapid succession disap- 
proved, admired, censured, resented, ap- 
proved and, though unwilling to admit it, 
desired Sabine, that hot-headed but valiant 
beauty. And now, after her serene depic- 
tion as loyal friend and comforter to her 
misguided stepbrother, this cool, sensible, 
maternal guise offered for Amory’s inspec- 
tion an unsuspected font of tenderness be- 
neath her superficial hardness. 

Amory became instantly aware that a 


| man’s selection of a certain type of woman 


from whom to choose his wife may be as far 
removed from the sort of woman his nature 
craves as the equator from the pole. In 
that moment, as the old tub hammered its 


| way along to disturb the serenity of the 
| bay, Amory perceived that he had been 
| blowing hot and cold, but always toward 
| Sabine, from the moment when he had felt 
| her lithe, vigorous body suddenly relax 


while her eyes looked up with veiled ques- 


| tioning into his own. 


To temper the feeling inspired by his 
thought of Sabine came the cooling query: 
What about her feeling for himself? How 
much of Sabine’s last softness had been 
gratitude for Amory’s kindness to that sick 
young gorilla of a Howard? It was plain 
enough that all of Sabine’s vigorous efforts 


| from the very start had been directed to- 


ward keeping Howard out of an ugly mess. 
So had Yonne’s first softening been to keep 
her own brother out of a similar mess; and 
for that matter, to carry on, there had been 
Jenny likewise malleable to keep her step- 
father out of this same mess. 

Each of these three girls, Amory per- 


| ceived, had accepted gratefully his chival- 


rous tokens of support for the sake of some 
In kiss- 
ing these three unkissables, as one of them 
had said, in rapid succession, Amory could 
not claim any notable achievement in gal- 
lantry. He had not claimed it, in fact, but 
nevertheless, his previous sense of author- 


| ity now suffered a flop. Perhaps they had 
| all been secretly amused at his gallant ges- 
| tures, Amory thought. 


In this more chastened mood he man- 
aged to lay the bulky launch alongside. His 
quartermaster took the boat’s painter, then 


| said, as Amory stepped aboard: 


“Mr. Phelps has gone ashore, sir. He 
left a note for you on your desk.” 

Though all set to talk to Howard like an 
elder brother, or stepbrother, hopefully, 
Amory heard this news with distinct relief. 
He nodded and went below, picked up an 
envelope of his yacht’s stationery, tore it 
open and found these few but pregnant 
words scrawled in a hand so shaking as to 
make dubious a signature on a check: 


Deur Payne: I've been a rotten, selfish cad, 
but begin to see the light. I must see Jenny and 
break the news that Jules killed Sol. Then, if 
she'll let me, I'll stay with her, where I belong. 

| She is my wife. Gratefully yours, H. P. 


(Continued from Page 37) 


Amory whistled softly to himself. So 
Howard had some man in the depths of his 
self-indulgent soul. Jenny was the woman 
to develop it. She would have, Amory 
reflected, some news for Howard, too, and 
it would not all be homicide: ‘‘The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away.” 

Relief at this news reminded Amory that 
he had breakfasted at dawn. Not wishing 
now to risk the chance of not seeing Sabine 
by lunching below, he was about to tell his 
steward to serve him on deck, when he 
caught sight of her, in her two-seater, com- 
ing up the shore road as it approached the 
neck that made a presqu’ile of the Chimney 
Corner. Amory jumped for the painter of 
the Deforest launch, hauled it to the star- 
board quarter, dropped into it and had the 
engine started before his quartermaster was 
able to lend a hand. He had reached the 
landing, made fast and gained the landward 
front of the Reading Room before Sabine 
drew up at the entrance to that shrine. 

She gave him a brief nod. ‘So your 
guest jumped ship.” 

“Yes, more power to him. He saw the 
light.”” Amory reached in his pocket and 
handed the girl Howard’s note. 

She glanced it through, then said, ‘‘Give 
mea match. The less known about all this, 
the better for all concerned.” 

Amory struck a match and held the flame 
toa corner of the note. “‘I meant to do that 
after showing it to you. This vindicates 
your faith in Howard. When did he go over 
there, and how?” 

“Not long after you went over with Paul. 
I was sticking round here. He came on 
deck and signaled me. I paddled over and 
he told me that he couldn’t rest until he’d 
seen Jenny. Then he told me they’d been 
married all this time. I’d rather suspected 
that. So I drove him round there.” 

“Was Paul still there?’’ Amory asked. 

“Yes. You had just gone. I wanted to 
see you, so I turned round and beat it back.” 

Amory was silent for a moment, then 
asked, ‘Do you know who really killed Sol 
Whittemore, Sabine?”’ 

“Tt must have been Paul— in self-defense, 
of course. Sol was convinced that he had 
ruined Jenny’s life.” 

“It wasn’t Paul,’”’ Amory said, “and it 
wasn’t myself.” 

“Who then? Not Yonne 

“No; it was Jenifer.” 

*That’s impossible,’’ Sabine said quickly. 

“She thought it was Jules. Everything 
went black with Howard, over there in the 
woods, when Jules swung his ax. Sol must 
have sensed it and side-stepped, then killed 
Jules. After that he put on Jules’ Macki- 
naw and hat, because he had another job 
to do.” 

“Paul?”’ Sabine’s full voice was hushed. 

“Yes. Sol knew that Jules was out to 
get Paul too. So, after sliding Jules into 
the quicksand, Sol decided to shove his 
next killing onto the man he had just killed. 
He made for Tide Mill House and from am- 
bush saw me enter it and thought that I 
was Paul.” 

“Made my mistake,”’ Sabine murmured. 

“Precisely. He couldn’t see the yacht 
from where he had fired, and after he had 
passed through the flume and sighted her 
he may not have realized his mistake. Any- 
how, he mistook my dinghy for the De- 
forest rowboat, last night in the fog.’ 

“Tf only you’d sung out,” Sabine said. 

“Well, you see, I thought it was the lob- 
ster man who had blackmailed me that 
morning, and that he wanted to bump me 
off because he believed I had something 
on him.” 

“Go on,” Sabine said. Her tawny eyes 
were glowing. “This gets us to where Sol 
went to the mill after chasing us into the 
woods.” 

“Something comes in between,’’ Amory 
said—‘“‘ Jenifer.” 

“To do what?” Sabine’s voice was tense, 
a sort of feline purr, resonant and soft and 
deep. 


” 





“To warn Paul that Jules was on his 
trail. Jenifer had seen Jules skulking and 
spying on the C. G. boat. She heard the 
shots out in the fog, and the outboard 
motor, and assumed that Jules had taken 
Sol’s lobster boat and was after Paul. 
Jenny reasoned that Paul might dodge him 
in the fog and go back to the mill, for fear 
Jules might go there and find Yonne alone.” 

“Was she armed?” Sabine asked. 

“No. She had only a torch. She went 
along the shore and by a path she knew. 
When she entered she heard somebody in 
the flume, so she armed herself from the 
gun case.” 

“Good for her,’ Sabine breathed 
“lightning through her rain—the pionee 
breed. Well, I always f2lt that about her.” 

“Sol raised the trap and threw on his 
light, and Jenny poured it into him. Then 
she opened the trap a crack and peered in 
and saw the red-checked Mackinaw. So, 
though horrified, she thought her job not 
altogether bad.” 

“Gosh’’—Sabine stared with 
golden eyes—‘‘she thought she | 
Jules—and still thinks that.” 

‘And must keep qn everlastingly think- 
ing that same thing,”’ Amory said. ‘“‘ Why 
not? Howard thinks Jules killed Sol. He 
saw Jules all set for the lethal ax swipe 
when he passed out. Jules is in the most 
forgetful sort of oubliette. The only ones 
who know the truth are you and Paul and I. 
Let’s forget it.”’ 

Sabine nodded. ‘“‘Let’s forget it.’”’ She 
looked profoundly thoughtful. 

Amory watched her keenly for a moment, 
then said, ‘‘Thanks to you.” 

She brought up her splendid shoulders 
with a jerk. “Why me?” 

“Because your act makes it possible. It 
must have been you that hauled up the 
slide in the flume and let a couple of feet 
of water through. That disposed of Sol. 
The ebb tide and Labrador current will do 
the rest, Paul thinks.’ 

A little tremor went through Sabine. “I 
crept up and listened outside the open 
window and heard enough to know that 
Sol’s body was in the flume. When you 
both went out I slipped down and pulled 
the lever.” 

“Why?” 

“Can’t you guess?” 

“Of course—to keep Howard clear of it.”’ 

“Stupid. To keep you clear of it.” 

“What? Why, how could they stick it on 


.9 


blazing 


i killed 


me? 
“They couldn’t. But they could have 
muddied you up. Some people never get 
the right of things. Paul was getting set to 
arrest you when I slipped back to the flume. 
I waited then for you to go away. When 
you both went out I opened her up. Paul 
must have heard the water go through.” 

‘He did, and thought it my act. He be- 
lieved me by that time. So you did that for 
me.”” Amory’s voice had a deep tremor. 
“Thank you, Sabine.” 

““Well, why not?’”’ She gave him a chal- 
lenging stare from her deep amber eyes. 
“You had been doing your little best for 
everybody. You had something coming to 
you. In fact you have still.” 

“What sort?” 

“Almost anything you feel like asking 
any of us, I’d say.’’ Her tone was cool, 
almost rough—‘“‘ Paul or Howard or Jenny 
or Yonne She hesitated. 

“Or you, Sabine?”’ 

“Or little me. Well, that’s that. What 
about someluncheon? All this rum running 
and bushwhacking and secret marriage and 
homicide makes me hungry. I’m a material 
brute. You ought to know that.” 

“Then it’s good material. I could do 
with a bite. Yonne gave me breakfast at 
dawn and I’ve been busy ever since. The 
trail of the lonesome wheelbarrow was hard 
work, though the end of it was bad for the 
appetite. Things have happened since. [| 
can’t ask you to mess with me aboard, 

(Continued on Page 142 
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rue “Distinction: 


Wherever it is driven, the new Chevrolet is singled out 
for attention and comment—for never before has a low- 
priced car embodied such distinguished style and beauty. 


Ay The perfect proportioning of its exterior .. . the flawless 
execution of its beautiful Fisher bodies . . . and its obvi- 

: ous ability to meet every driving demand with its power- 

ig ful motor and four-wheel brakes—all combine in this 

“st e sensational new car to produce a sense of well-balanced 


excellence that wins the admiration of everyone. 
Your Chevrolet dealer has on display a complete show- 
ing of the seven new Chevrolet models. See them today! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


The Roadster, $495; The Touring, $495; The Coach, $585; The Coupe, $595; 
The 4-Door Sedan, $675; The Sport Cabriolet, $665; The Imperial Landau,$715. 
Utility Truck {Chassis only} $495; Light Delivery {Chassis only} $375 
All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan 


Sum se. Te . At +. ee cost @ 


























Llow modern 
isyour walch=chain 2 


PERHAPS it 
Wearing it? . .. A new chain costs very little. . .. Ask 


isn’t modern at all! How long have you been 
your jeweler to show you his complete assortment of Simmons 
Chains— Dickens, Vest and Belt Chains as well as Waldemars. 
And compare the chain you’re wearing now with the smart, 
new Simmons designs! 

Especially notice the Bondstreet. This handsome Simmons 
Waldemar has established a new style trend for watch-chains. 
Its sturdy links are twice as large as the usual ones; yet the 
Bondstreet, for all its extra size, is graceful. 

Our 


special process of drawing natural, green or white gold over a 


Simmons Chains are made of the finest materials. 
stout base metal assures years of service. ... The chain shown 
29589. S$L1.25. Other 
designs are priced proportionately low. R. F. Simmons Co., 


Attleboro. Mass. 


here is a Bondstreet — No. Price, 


SIMMONS 


TRADE MARK 


CHAINS 





| valves ground and timing timed. 


| grind exceeding small.” 
| bare arm at the broad stretch of bay with 
| the open sea beyond. “‘That’s the biggest 
| of them, out there.’ 
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(Continued from Page 140) 
right under the windows of the temple. 
Would it break any blue laws if we were to 
peck here in the Reading Room?” 
“Oh, no, but the pecking is poor—lim- 
ited fodder. Look here, I was going to take 


| this rock-a-bye of mine to Cliffport this 


afternoon and leave it there to get the 
Climb 
aboard and we’ll get nourished at a little 
inn that’s good, and be driven back in a 
car from the garage. I don’t want to see 


Papa Phelps just yet.” 


“Can do. Wait a moment while I tell 
my quartermaster to take the Deforest 
launch back to Tide Mill House. It’s 
i Pee eg 

He ran down and gave this order, then 
returned and got in beside Sabine. They 
started off barely in time to escape Mrs. 
Wilmerding, who, having observed them 
from her charming house near by, was 
cutting short her luncheon to investigate a 
little. For some distance they rolled on in 
silence. 

Then Sabine quoted, as if to herself, 
“The mills of God grind slowly, yet they 
She waved her 


, 


“Yes,” Amory agreed, “‘and Paul De- 


forest one of the millers.” 


“You're all wrong about Paul,’’ Sabine 


| said. “Like the rest of the Deforest family, 


he’s so pure an artist as to be personally 
inartistic.”’ 

“Which says what?’’ Amory asked. 

“Their several talents are natural gifts 
which they spend without cost or effort. 
Paul's happens to be dramatic. When he’s 
acting a part he can’t help but be exactly 
true to form. That makes him inelastic.” 
She looked at Amory. “I rather fancied 
myself in love with him until last night.”’ 

“IT thought so,’’ Amory said drearily, 
“‘and I don’t believe you got over it last 
night.” 

“No. It was yesterday morning—after 
our Donnybrook—when you gave me your 
coat with the watch in the pocket, then 
cheerfully promised to perjure yourself for 
me, an entire stranger. Paul could never 
have done that. He might be a chivalrous 
gentleman or he might be a thorough and 
complete perjurer, but he couldn’t possibly 
be both of those things at the same time 
and so easily unconscious of the paradox.” 

“Inconsistent I'll admit, when you put 
it that way,”” Amory murmured. 

“It met something in myself halfway,” 
Sabine went on. “I’m a bit like that—a 
lady thug, as you might say, and unaware 
of it.” 

““Yonne,”’ said Amory, “‘is rather like her 
brother, I imagine—exact.” 

“Yes, but unlike Paul, with only a single 
role. They all run true to form, but Paul 
changes with his part, then sticks on that 
without a flaw. If things had broken 
differently he might have been a burglar 
instead of a Coast Guard officer. Then he’d 
have played burglar to the limit—or evan- 
gelist or Bolshevik—any darn thing. But 
I will say he wouldn't mix his gaits until 
his show was over. At last I’m onto Paul.” 

‘* All the same, he’s a good sort.” 

“You'd say that, Amory. You're the 
only squareshooter that ever had a hand 
for Howard. You go your kindly, classy 
way without bothering about any fixed 
principles at all. You submit to blackmail 
to keep your word to a strange, fighting 
girl, then tell Yonne that if her brother hap 
pens, unfortunately, to be engaged in rum 
running you will give him a job as sailing 
master of your yacht.” 

“She told you that?” 

““Yonne did. To discourage any incipi- 
ent tender interest of mine, I fancy. She 
needn't have.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because Yonne’s the wife for you, and 
before you know me long you'll discover 
that I'm not livable with. Can’t stand the 
gaff. If I marry, it ought to be a lion tamer 
with a loaded whip handy,” she finished 
bitterly. 
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“The master lion tamers don’t use ’em,”’ 
Amory said. ‘They depend on something 
better—evenness of mind, patience and 
rewards.” 

“I was afraid you were going to say 
moral force. Well, you’ve got the former, 
God knows. In a few words you calm my 
shuddering ape of a stepbrother and make 
a human being of him, and you keep your 
head when blazed away at in the fog, and 
outwit Sol, then fall over his corpse without 
letting out a yell while after a gun to stalk 
him with. Then you calmly offer yourself 
as accessory after the fact of two homicides 
and advise forgetting them, as if they were 
painful peccadillos that gentlemen don’t 
discuss. For downright unruffled nerve 
combined with kindly elegance I never 
knew your like, Amory Payne.” 

“You flatter me. A less kindly critic 
would say I follow the line of least resist- 
ance.” 

Sabine turned again and her old-gold 
eyes glowed at him. “Then that critic 
would lie. All you had to do was to up- 
stick and beat it.” 

“TIT came near doing that thing.” 

“What stopped you?” Sabine challenged. 

“T like to finish what’s started on me. 
You started it.” 

“That’s true. And now you've finished 
it. Well, it’s taught me a lot.” 

She fell silent again; deep, as Amory 
could see, in long, long thoughts. It struck 
him suddenly that there was much of the kid 
in this lempestuous and temperamental girl, 
and a profundity of sweetness underneath. 
Her self-disparagement was childish and 
her frankness that of a small but foursquare 
boy. Whatever was feline about Sabine 
was confined to her looks and violence, 
Amory knew, and that was royal of its sort. 
Her eyes might burn, but also they could 
melt in their own heat. 

Presently she burst out with a startling 
flagrance, as if to shock or even to repel him 
by sheer starkness of speech: 

“ After all, poor silly Howard and Jenifer 
were right about their mating, except in 
keeping it a secret. Take her for a ride and 
bring her back a bride—that beats the con- 
ventional marriage. Cave dwellers man- 
aged it right.” 

“The bride must have had a fearful 
headache though,’’ Amory ventured. 

“No more than she has nowadays. To 
say nothing of writer’s cramp when she 
starts on her thank-you letters for the junk 
she’s got to square herself for some day. But 
poor Jenny would have loved the show. 
What would rile me would roll off her. 
She hasn’t my unregenerate mind. Neither 
has Yonne. She'll make you a lovely 
bride, Amory.” 

“Don’t jump at conclusions, Sabine. 
Jump at me all you like. That seems to be 
in character with you, if what you say is 
true—which it isn’t. We’ve done that stuff 
and quit friends. If we could manage that 
when you hated me for a Coast Guard 
scout after Howard, then I should worry 
about the next event.” 

“‘Not much chance of any,” Sabine mut- 
tered. “‘I don’t mind telling you now that 
I’ve been horribly ashamed ever since. But 
you make it easy, Amory. I could hug 
you.” 

“Not while you're doing forty per. There 
are some chances I decline to take. It’s 
grand to die happy, but I'd rather live that 
way. What is this ahead?”’ 

“The purlieus of the historic port of 
cliffs, yclept Cliffport. They reach for 
miles. Some fool pilgrims landed here once 
for freedom to worship God and burn 
witches,’’ Sabine spoke savagely. ‘They 
slaughtered the Indians and cut down the 
forests and built tide mills to saw them up 
for ships to kill whales in. Some of them so 
profited by this rich new country that they 
are digging clams today.” 

“Why so bitter? The clams are sweet. 
We might eat a few when you get over your 
grouch.”’ 

“I’m all upset, my dear,’’ Sabine said 
plaintively. “‘What with getting chased 
around last night by Sol, then damned for a 

(Continued on Page 145 
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Do you plan to build or buy, remodel or 
re-roof ? You may do yourself a grave 

injustice if you think the word “ruberoid 
means all asphalt shingles or roll roofings. 





a 


THO 16 WHY... 2. ss 


v4 HEN, thirty-four years ago, chemists 
discovered the combination of materials 
that produced a roofing light in weight, 
fire-resistant, and of surpassing durability, 
they made it up in roll form and named 
it Ruberoid—and that was Genuine 
Ruberoid. 

This new roofing material so exactly 
met existing needs that Ruberoid swept 
to a remarkable success, not in America 
only but throughout the whole world. 
That first enthusiasm for roll Ruberoid 
soon led to the development of various 
styles of Ruberoid Shingles, with a wide 
range of colors in attractive non-fading 
slate surfacings. 

The success and popularity of Genuine 
Ruberoid Roofs inevitably brought into 
being a host of imitations, all of which 
had the appearance of Ruberoid and often 
even traded on its name. But one thing 
imitators were unable successfully to 
achieve... 

The Ruberoid Co.’s weather-defying 
formula and its adherence to rigorous 





manufacturing standards of unvarying 
high quality have made it impossible for 
any imitator to equal the service records 
of Ruberoid Roofs. The fact that there are 
Ruberoid Roofs in good condition today 
after 20, 25 and 30 years of service is of 
significant importance to everyone who 
is considering a new roof. 

No matter what the form, style or color 
of roofing material you want, whether it 
is for a modest house, for a palatial home, 
or fox farm or industrial buildings, there 
is a Genuine Ruberoid product that will 
meet the conditions it must stand and at 
the price you want to pay. 

Do not be misled by the spoken word 
“ruberoid” when you are discussing roofs. 
There is a surer way—go directly to the 
dealer in your community whose repu- 
tation depends on supplying Genuine 
Ruberoid. He will see that you not only 
get genuine Ruberoid protection for your 
buildings but also will safeguard your 
investment in the roof as described in 


the paragraph to the right. 


Genuine 
RU-BER-OID 


— ROOFINGS 


aN, 














W; AIM through our authorized 
dealers not only to supply you with a 
dependable line of colorful fire-resisting 
roofings but also to help you secure a well ap- 
plied Genuine Ruberoid Roof. The carpen- 
ters, contractors and roofers recommended 
by the dealer in your community handling 
Genuine Ruberoid take pride in making 
sure that through careful application a 
Genuine Ruberoid Roof will provide you 
the long years of service it is built to give. 
Indicate on the coupon the type of build- 
ing you desire to roof or re-roof. The 


Ruberoid dealer is at your service. 


The RUBEROID Co. 
Chicago New York Boston 
In Canada; RUBEROID (division of Building 
Products, Ltd.), Montreal 


The RUBEROID Co., (Dept. 32) 
95 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y 


Please tell me where I can secure Genwine Ruberoid 


Shingles and Roofings for the following buildings: 
House Theatre 
Garage Factory 
Church Store 
Library W arehouse 
Name 
iddre SS 
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Typewriter-Bookkeeping Machine } wan 


«@ PRINCIPAL * 


Combines standard automatic features of CITIES 
Burroughs Bookkeeping Machines with A ooF THE 
ordinary typewriting. It posts statement, | WORLD 4 


ledger and proof-journal—or other combi- 
nations of records—all in a single operation. 


Burroughs 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6103 SECOND BOULEVARD DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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(Continued from Page 142 
pampered side-stepper and four-flusher by 
Paul, and sat on for a hussy by you ze 

“How, sat on?”’ Amory interrupted. 

“Hard. For wanting to stop there the 
little that was left of a busy night when I 
was so fagged that my legs would hardly 
hold me up, and to escape listening to Paul 
declaim all the way back to the lobster 
pound.” 

“Did he do that?” 

“No. He was too high art to spoil his 
oration by an anticlimax that might have 
finished by my beaning him with the boat 
hook. And I see your own civic virtue 
didn’t balk at keeping house with Yonne 
for the wee small hours.” 

“That is her home,” Amory said. “I 
was the watchdog.” 

He began to understand Sabine’s bitter- 
ness. It was partly nerves—the aftermath 
of the violence and danger that had not dis- 
mayed her valiant spirit at the time 
partly remorse for her own undisciplined 
behavior. 

She felt that she had degraded the re- 
spect Amory might otherwise have felt for 
her, and now, instead of trying to redeem 
herself, she was, with the perversity of a 
tempestuous child who feels that she is in 
all wrong, wading even deeper. Having 
already got her feet wet, she recklessly 
strode on in over her boots. 

““Why did you tell me one story about 
your meeting with Howard, and Paul an- 
other?” Amory asked. ‘‘And which was 
the truth?” 

“What I told Paul,” Sabine said 
promptly. ‘I didn’t want you to think I 
was trying to square myself in your eyes 
and offer an alibi about wanting to confis- 
cate the rotten hooch Howard was running, 
and chuck it overboard. But I didn’t care 
what Paul thought. Besides, it seemed 
time to chuck all the cards on the table.” 

‘It sure was,’’ Amory agreed, and added 
untruthfully: “But I don’t quite get your 
wanting me to think the worst of you.” 

“Then you must be thick,” Sabine said 
shortly, and slowed the car. Cliffport, like 
many townships of its kind, appeared to 
start remotely from its base and to straggle 
on for miles in a semidetached fashion 
along the road. It pridefully ignored the 
visiting stranger’s mild curiosity as to 
where the town itself might begin and offered 
no large roadside WELCOME TO CLIFFPORT 
sign for his better information. 

“Is this a county seat?”’ Amory asked 
presently. 

“Yes. Why?” 

“T want to get a driving license. If I 
decide to stick on for a while I might want 
to charter a car.” 

Sabine jabbed the horn vindictively at a 
local inhabitant who had paused to light a 
cigar in the middle of the road. “Say it 
all—to do your courting in. Is Yonne as 
slow on the uptake as all that—or are 
you?” 

“It’s a long jump,” said Amory, “and 
there’s many a slip ’twixt the church and 
the ship.” 

““Once you lug her aboard, the girl is 
yours,” Sabine retorted. “‘ You've already 
done that. Why didn’t you hang onto her?” 

‘‘One might as well be hung for a lion as 
a lamb,”’ Amory said cryptically, but the 
remark escaped Sabine, who was having a 
little trouble trying to make up the mind 
of a woman driver turning into the road 
while she called back some directions to a 
blond hired girl relating to her pies. The 
squeak was rather close and they rolled on. 
Sabine muttering commentaries not com- 
plimentary to her sex in general and par- 
ticularizing on that same member of the 
fair sex in the fairway. 

““There’s the courthouse ahead,”’ che in- 
formed Amory. ‘‘ You might save time and 
get a marriage license while you're at it. 
Take a leaf from Howard’s book. You can 
never tell about thesesstill waters that flow 
deep. They develop speed when the banks 
narrow.” 

Amory nodded. ‘There comes a tide in 
the affairs of girls which taken at its flood 
leads on to trovble ——”’ 
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“Oh, can the quotations. Yonne would 
never make you any trouble. There's none 
of that stuff in her system. She never 
loses her head. In a moment of the highest 
tension she would pause to ask: ‘Amory, 
dear, did you think to put out the cat?’”’ 
She whirled up and stopped with a jerk be- 
fore a large square building. 

“‘Here’s where you get your collision 
license,”’ Sabine said. 

Amory did not keep her waiting long. 
He came out briskly, stepped in beside her 
and said: “‘That was easy. They didn’t 
ask for a reference, or if I knew my job, or 
anything. Just handed it over and told me 
where I might find what I’m looking for.”’ 

““Where’s that?”’ Sabine asked, listlessly. 

“Straight on to the Soldiers’ Monument, 
then left turn past two streets, right turn, 
third house.” 

“You sound like a London bobby, and 
that reminds me that Paul said Howard 
and Jenny were married near Boston 
Framingham, I think. So, if you are trying 
to check up on them to see that they were 
spliced all shipshape and proper, you've 
come to the wrong shop.” 

“That’s the least of my cares. Howard 
and Jenny are for the moment off the stage 
of my mind. So are Paul and Yonne.” 

Sabine appeared to tauten. She sat up 
from her drooping position behind the 
wheel. “‘Then what’s all this about a driv- 
ing license and a car?” 

“T have some timber tracts in New 
Brunswick I ought to visit before starting 
on an extended voyage. I planned to cruise 
on to St. Johns, then goinfrom there. But 
I now think I’d rather go from here. It 
would take about ten days. Fundy fog and 
tide are not so good for the tired business 
man. I’ve thought of something better.” 

“You would,” Sabine said. “If you 
didn’t know precisely what you wanted for 
a few hours, you’d mighty soon find out.” 

“That's the idea. Here’s the Soldiers’ 
Monument, and I’ve seen lots worse that 
cost heaps more. Left, please.” 

“The Deforests were on the committee to 
pass on it,’’ Sabine said. ‘‘The two older 
boys were overseas. Paul never got beyond 


Newport, to his rage. He was junior lieu- 


tenant on a sub chaser. Now he chases 
rummies.” 

“Well, they’ve torpedoed more men, 
women and children. Right, please. 
Third house—that one with the flivver 
scratching its ribs on the gatepost. Just a 
minute, please. I may ask you to step in 
and vouch for me, if the man I want is 
here.” 

Before the car had stopped, Amory 
slipped out, went briskly up onto the nar- 
row old-fashioned porch and rang the bell. 
Sabine, as she watched him, found herself 
in a curious state of physical passivity, 
though her mind was sparking and firing 
rapidly enough. Here was a young man of 
a sort distinctly new to her of whom, 
though their contacts had been so violently 
close in the episodes of the past thirty 
hours, she knew scarcely anything at all. 
She did not need to know. Being the intui- 
tive creature she was, Sabine felt the tug of 
him. 

Perhaps she felt a good deal more that it 
seemed scarcely worth her while to dwell 
upon. Amory had walked into a crucial 
instance of her life, straightened it out, and 
now seemed walking out again in pleasant 
and debonair fashion. He was, it would 
appear, no mere rich idler like most of the 
men of her circle, but a business man who 
combined his fiscal affairs with sport. Like 
the thrifty French, he found use for what 
was to others lost time, availing himself of 
what happened to be at hand. 

In the same bodily lethargy, but with 
senses strangely acute, Sabine saw the door 
opened by a pleasant-faced matronly woman 
who, after Amory had spoken, gave Sabine 
« quick smiling glance. Amory entered. 
The door closed. Sabine looked past into 
the grounds of the next house, where an 
elderiy gentleman was tying up some ram- 
blers, assisted by a young girl. The woman 
who hid let Amory in went out a side door 
to the sate of a dividing fence and said a few 
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words in a low tone to the pair. They 
stopped their work and crossed over to en- 
ter the house. The girl brought with her a 
little basket of freshly cut white rambler 
roses. 

Sabine found nothing singular in all this 
She was merely watching a series of actions 
that had about them something reminis 
cent. When presently Amory came to the 
front door and called quietly ‘“‘ Will you 
come in for a few moments, Sabine?” she 
got out of the car and went up the path and 
steps as one who obeys an expected sum- 
mons. If Amory had not said that he might 
require her presence, it would have been 
the same. It was as if some powerful, irre- 
sistible attraction drew her to that house 
and into it. 

Then, as the door closed behind her, 
Sabine’s awareness of her immediate sur- 
roundings and the folk who peopled them 
increased. She seemed to recognize each 
detail of the place and to feel a hallowed- 
ness in all about her. For an instant she 
was almost overcome by the sense that all 
this had happened somewhere remotely be- 
fore, or in a dream within the last hour, 
for elapsed time was not concerned with it. 

She found herself at Amory’s side, and 
that he was holding her hand and smiling 
quietly and encouragingly into her be- 
wildered face. Then a man with silvery 
hair and benignant features stepped in 
front of them. He had a book in his hand 
an open book of prayer—and Sabine real- 
ized, with a swift dawning of profound un- 
derstanding, that a ritual had begun and 
that its purport was the marrying of herself 
to Amory. 

XXII 

ABINE did not exclaim. She did not 

gasp or shrink or draw away, or make 
any nervous movement at all. She turned 
her head slowly toward Amory and her 
tawny eyes looked into his black-lashed 
gray ones to an infinite depth. Then a 
color that started where her dress cut the 
round column of her throat rose in a rosy 
tide under her saffron tan and crept up to 
drench her fine clear skin with a crimson 
that was not deep but exquisite in hue. 
Reaching her slightly prominent cheek 
bones, it threw its waves round her burning 
eyes and forced the moisture into them, so 
that they glistened and glowed like yellow 
diamonds. It passed on over the wide 
sweep of forehead, and as it disappeared 
under the roots of her thick, wavy hair, the 
color began to recede from where it had 
started, as though like an aurora. The only 
feature to escape this inundation was the 
nose set at its upward slant and giving prov- 
ocation to a face that might otherwise 
have been too menacing and lionesque. 

Then she smiled and gave a deep, long, 
shuddering sigh that was inaudible but 
none the less perceptible. It was a gesture 
of surrender, as though, having walked 
blindly into the trap, she accepted thrill- 
ingly its liens. Her eyes went again to 
Amory with a look of appeal and docility. 
His own smiled at her, and his clasp of her 
hand tightened almost painfully. 

The witnesses scarcely ventured to look 
at this pair. They seemed to feel instinc- 
tively that here was something different 
from the ordinary elopement taking place 
a sort of sacrament that should by rights be 
inviolate of scrutiny. Sabine’s overwhelm- 
ing emotion was apparent enough, and so 
was the surprise that it contained, but this 
would seem scarcely consistent unless it 
were the difficulty of realizing a dream come 
true. This much at least was unmistak- 
able—that the witnesses were in the pres- 
ence of a love such as stirs few lives, but has 
its foundation in some age remote, when the 
race thought less and felt more. 

Again to Sabine came that surge of 
reminiscence that banished any self- 
consciousness she might otherwise have 
felt. It persisted as Amory kissed her at 
the conclusion of the ceremony, and her 
own lips merely vibrated, as if a galvanic 
current had passed through them. She was 
dimly conscious of the startled look on the 
face of the kindly minister as he glanced at 

(Continued on Page 147 
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( / ODAY. .. as you read this .. . the 
~ Silver Kings of the briny deep 


have been fighting, racing, plunging, 
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battling against the combined skill of 
their captors and the seasoned crafts- 


men who make Montague rods. 4 


Montagues were in the thick of the 
fight today. Off the Florida Coast. Off 
the California Coast. Throughout the 
world wherever tarpon and swordfish, 
tuna and king fish, bonita and sail 
fish are captured. + + 4 

For wherever the fishing is marvel. 
ous...there goes “The Montague 
Trail.” It’s the merry trail of the fine 
hand-worked rods which originate in 
the famous Montague workshops, 
where more than half of the world’s 


split bamboo rods are made. « + 
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How alert she is for new and pleasing 
dishes, or-for sorhe new or novel way 
of serving an old one. What a joyful 
surprise will be hers when she makes 
the acquaintance of Kay—the delicious 
spread for sandwiches—by Kraft. 





Kay has won such great favor so 
quickly, because for the most part it is 
a rich, snow-white, fluffy cream cheese, 
and to make it even more tempting 
we have added just enough relish and 
choice spices (no meat or oils) to make 
it an entirely new product with a new 
flavor that is extremely delightful. 
You should try Kay—don’t miss such 
a rare treat—your dealer has it. 
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(Continued from Page 145) 
the slip of paper Amory proffered him, and 
read a name widely known in the northern 
part of that state; all over it, in fact—and 
above, the four figures. 

Sabine calmly and graciously accepted 
the timid congratulations of those present, 
scarcely hearing them, but falling back in- 
stinctively on the perfect form of the born 
and bred aristocrat. Amory was more 
normal, with a sort of big business man’s 
sang-froid at the conclusion of some enor- 
mous deal. 

“T came into the Chimney Corner on my 
yacht and took this young lady by sur- 
prise,”’ he said easily. ‘‘There will be a lot 
of surprise about it, but no protest at all 
that I can imagine. We both agreed that 
the best way to get married was precisely 
like this. But my wife’’—his gray eyes 
twinkled at Sabine—‘“‘reaily never guessed 
what was going to happen here until it had 
started.” 

They went out and got into the car. 
“You drive,” said Sabine. ‘I'd be apt to 
land upon a stoop. I’m not used to this 
sort of thing.”’ 

“I’m not used to being tackled by a per- 
fectly strange girl and slammed down into a 
trout pool,”” Amory said, “‘but I managed 
to weather it out. So will you.” 

“Why did you do it?”’ Sabine asked. 

“This isn’t the time and place to tell you 
about that. If I were to try we'd be apt to 
get arrested.” 

“We scarcely know each other.” 

“Better than anything in all this wide 
world.” 

“Would you call it love?” 

“The only kind.”” Amory spoke with a 
finality of conviction. 

‘But all the arguments, the exchange of 
ideas, comparison of minds. The endless 
words, the preparations ——”’ 

“We deal in deeper knowledge, that 
tells us from the core of understanding.” 

“IT know it, Amory. I knew it from the 
start. But mustn’t there be the intro- 
ductory matter—the getting acquainted? 
How can I be your wife when I don’t know 
what you expect of me?” 

“All of that was said in the service,” 
Amory assured her. 

“But all wasn’t teld. Do you respect 
me? Am I to help, or merely to serve your 
life? Are you aware that I’m merely a kid 
in head and heart?” 

“All that has been told in what I've 
done, my sweet,’”” Amory said softly. ‘I 
shall start presently to say it all in words, 
because I suppose a woman loves to hear 
them. That can be done as we go along 
together. But now that I’ve married you I 
think I'd first better feed you. Hungry?” 

“Ravenous. An hour ago I thought I'd 
never want to touch food again. You 
seemed to have walked into my life merely 
to walk out again.” 

“T’ve walked in to stay. Where is this 
inn? After that we can take the car to the 
car smith. Then let’s walk back through 
the woods to the lobster pound and get 
somebody to ferry us across.” 

“‘Straight ahead—on the pike at the far 
edge of the town. But what about your 
trip to the timber tract and the car you 
want for it? Was that camouflage?” 

“Not entirely. But we'll slip quietly 
aboard the schooner and go from Port- 
land—only a day’s run. You wanted to 
jolt the Chimney Corner till the bricks fell 
out. Here’s your chance.” 

“‘All right. But I'll leave a note. Amory, 
I’m happy.” 

“Flying high myself. Don’t dare ex- 
press myself right here. Traffic would suf- 
fer. We don’t want to go from the preacher 
tothe prison. You are the girl of my golden 
dreams, the only reason for my heart’s beat- 
ing. It took me a little while to get it, but 
I did. Years of racial habit shouted at me 
that thoughts like mine were a form of mad- 
ness. It’s the only pure sanity on earth.” 

“Don’t startle me,” Sabine said. “‘I feel 
drunk.” 

They drove on and fetched up at the inn. 
There is this to be said for the physical 
routine of life—its demands are checks 
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to speeding, like the cassis and caniveaur 
across French roads. One must pause to 
eat and sleep and brush one’s teeth. 

Physical demands are the governors, the 
controls to keep us from running down like 
a tin toy that winds up and scoots at top 
speed until its power is spent. 

So now the newly wedded were forced to 
eat and thus to grow better acquainted. 
Sabine learned her husband's middle name 
and Amory discovered who nad been his 
wife’s father and what had been his name. 
She informed him also that she was igno- 
rant as a savage, had no arts or graces, no 
manners or training, had been flung out of 
several schools, disliked society and was 
probably reincarnated from an aborigine. 
All this enchanted Amory, who was not 
gregarious. 

He related in turn his own shortcom- 
ings—his solitary habit of mind and body, 
that he liked big trees and little camps, big 
waves and little ships, was fond of pup- 
pies and very small children, but detested 
them half-grown. He knew little of young 
women, but had learned a lot in the last two 
days and hoped to learn still more. His 
health was good enough and he was mildly 
fond of sports, but better with an ax than 
with a golf stick, more familiar with a 
ship’s wheel than a roulette one. All this 
enchanted Sabine, who saw possibilities for 
his development. 

They leaned heavily on the fresh sea 
food—a strong prop. Waffles made good 
dunnage to chink any corners left. Then, 
with systems reénforced against a four- 
mile walk through the woods across the 
neck, they left the car at the garage, where 
Amory also left orders for the charter of a 
solidly built sedan that might be able to 
negotiate corduroy roads. 

By this time Sabine was beginning to 
feel quite well acquainted with her husband. 
Amory declined to smoke, saying that his 
early training in the big timber, where a 
cigarette butt might cost his father a 
million, had put him off smoking and he 
had never got on again. Sabine therefore 
suppressed her own slight craving. To- 
bacco on the breath of a girl might not be 
noticed by a man who smoked himself, but 
for the nonsmoker there were more alluring 
scents for his young bride. 

She thought of this again as they left the 
shore and turned into the woods, when 
Amory stooped and plucked a bunch of 
wintergreen, offering her aspray. “‘ The old 
scouts dry this stuff and make tea of it for 
rheumatiz,” he said. ‘‘The purest form of 
methyl salicylate.” Sabine had never 
heard of this methyl product, though she 
knew that methy] alcohol was not so good. 
Her heart misgave her a little as she con- 
templated her husband’s vast fund of use- 
ful knowledge. Her husband—and she was 
not yet quite sure whether he was nearer 
thirty or forty. He gave her a landmark on 
this point a few minutes later by mention- 
ing that his Yale academic class had been 
1915, which placed his age at about thirty- 
four. 


The intimate solitude of the woods en- | 


veloped them. The springing arches fres- 
coed in green formed a sheltering labyrinth 
of many lofty rooms tapestried in whorls of 


arboreal design and leafy patterns. It was | 


like a mystic fairy palace built of glamour, 
its brightness tempered, enduring for as 
long as the sunbeams filtered through. In 
this multiform second growth, with its 
varied furnishings, there was none of the 
stately gloom of primeval woods, but the 
joyousness of Arcady. 

One looked to see nymphs and fauns 
peeping and giggling at them from behind 
the arras of foliage. 

Amory paused and looked at Sabine with 
a smile. ‘Is the shock absorber working, 
darling girl? All this soothing to startled 
nerves?” 

“Not yet, Amory, but it will be. How 
perfectly you understand.” 

“T’ve learned a new truth. We are all 
tremendously civilized, whatever our 
flashes of impulse. I’m wondering if I did 
wrong to skip the preparatory course.” 

(Continued on Page 149 
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Adding-Calculator. 
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(Continued from Page 147) 

“T asked for this without knowing it, 
Sabine said. “It’s all right. It’s the only 
way when both are sure. But just at this 
moment my civilization is putting up a 
howl. Last night I was less scared at the 
prospect of being killed by Sol than I am 
this moment at being kissed by you.” 

“Then you kiss me,’”’ Amory said. “ Kiss 
me once now, then cultivate the habit as we 
goalong. I’ll stand fast.” 

Sabine kissed him shyly, then drew back. 
‘* Like flying for the first time. Why should 
I be so silly? If we had merely got en- 
gaged I’d be hugging your heac off, as I 
felt like doing when you took Howard 
aboard your boat. But because we’ve got 
married I feel as if you were full of 
TNT.” 

‘‘Because you’ve stepped off into water 
over your head before learning to swim— 
without one toe on the sand. I never be- 
lieved in ducking children—pitching them 
in to sink or swim—and after all, you are 
sheer child.” 

“You must be right,’’ Sabine murmured. 
“But the next time you may try kissing 
me. The same way.” 

“T’ve noticed that the silver birches are 
few and scattered in this neck of woods,” 
Amory said. ‘So are the few oaks left. 
When we come to a silver birch, you kiss 
me. When we pass an oak, I’ll kiss you.” 

They resumed their way. Courtship, 
Amory reflected as he piloted their course, 
was after all a necessary prelude to mar- 
riage in the case of highly evoluted fo!k. 
There might be an intensive course, but 
even that ought properly to precede matri- 
mony. Yet he did not regret his act. There 
was an ecstatic thrill to his and Sabine’s 
situation, and its handling demanded a 
finesse, or else a precipitation that might be 
wrought by some outside agency. 

His own unforeseen constraint was no less 
than Sabine’s, though he masked it better. 
He had to mask it for her sake. It would 
not do for him to be shy any more than to 
be impetuous. What their position toward 
each other now required was some sort of 
unforeseen explosion, some outer force to 
hurl them into each other’s arms. 

But the smiling woods now mischie- 
vously withheld such aid. The white birches 
hid themselves in the sylvan depths and not 
an oak tree reared itself. Perhaps it was 
just as well, since the very absence of these 
emblematic trees on which Amory had 
counted became presently a source of mirth. 

““And you call yourself a woodsman,” 
Sabine said. “If you had made it even 
balsams.” 

“Annoying,” Amory agreed, “‘when we 
are so willing to learn. Cheer up. We may 
run into a birch grove presently.” 

‘*But then there would be no oaks, and I 
don’t want to go on a solitary kissing spree 
when I’ve got a perfectly experienced hus- 
band.” 

““My practice was limited to first aid,” 
Amory said. ‘Socially speaking, I know 
scarcely anything at all about the exercise. 
But guidance will be given, I trust. The 
main thing is to remove its dread, like the 
fear of the water in learning to swim.” 

Sabine’s eyes glowed at him. “Your 
technic is good. My fears are dissipating 
like a spook in a spotlight. Must there be 
oaks?”’ 

“There must,” Amory said firmly—‘‘ one 
of them, at least. We made a bargain for a 
course of instruction with these woods as 
coach. We mustn’t start our married life by 
a breach of faith.” 

The ‘‘ married life’? sent a fresh tremor 
through Sabine. They continued on their 
way, Amory breaking trail with the woods- 
man’s long springy step, which is not rapid 
to the eye but swiftly consumes distance. 
Athlete as she was, Sabine found herself a 
little breathless in holding the pace. Amory 
did not spare her. She began to wonder if 
it were a part of his technic to wear down 
nerves with fatigue. 

Then, as she was beginning to resent this 
track training on her wedding day, they 
came out upon a little clearing not more 
than a hundred yards across. 


” 
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Amory paused and gave his bride a look 
of content. 

**Good enough fetch through thick scrub, 
if I says it, as shouldn’t. Here’s where I 
first saw Howard, and just yonder is where 
I first saw you.” 

The color flowed up into Sabine’s face. 
“So that was your objective.” 

“Of course—to revisit the battleground — 
for the third time. I find here the full cycle 
of my romantic quest. Also a triangulation 
that fixes the character of its object. The 
militant Sabine, the harassed Sabine, and 
now the—what?” His eyes fastened on 
hers. 

“That’s for you to decide. You’re the 
skipper. I’m only mate. Signed on for the 
full voyage.” 

“‘Let’s see what it looks like when the 


storm is over,”” Amory said, and started for | 


the brook. Sabine followed, musing. She 
began to perceive the guile of Amory’s lead- 
ing her to this spot with such scant post- 
nuptial courting en route. It was fraught 
with violent emotions that seemed now en- 
tirely withdrawn, forever departed. Per- 


haps he considered their utter absence to be | 


in the nature of a loss and wished in some | 


measure to revive them. Sabine’s wide lips | 


curved upward in a feline smile. 
yet, she reflected, a good deal to learn 
about her. 

They the 


crossed stepping-stones, 


He had | 


climbed the bank to the site of their final | 


encounter. Amory seated himself on the 
smooth fragrant mat of pine needles and 
clasped his hands round his knees. Sabine 
flung herself down at full length on her side, 
elbow on the aromatic carpet, her cheek 
cupped in her palm. Her tawny eyes had a 


baleful glow as they rested on Amory. | 


Bride though she be, he might have a sur- 
prise in store for him. The banked fires of 
her combative nature were suddenly aglow. 

Amory looked at her with a profound 
content. Never, he thought, had his ro- 
mantic imaginings pictured such a prize. 
The component parts of this girl’s all- 


desirability impressed him as culled selec- | 


tively from throughout the ages, beginning 
with the paleolithic and ending with the 
modern. His soul rejoiced in her. Nothing 
in her blending seemed lost, nor any excess 
added. Even her costume of jersey dress of 


a neutral tint, like maple leaves burned | 


scarlet through their lingering green, was in 
perfect harmony. It revealed her as its soft 
pelt reveals the strong, supple contours of a 
jaguar, and yet it was the latest model of its 
sort. 

In a sudden rush of appreciation, Amory 
leaned forward: “Sabine, I can’t quite for- 
give myself for what I’ve done. Perhaps 
I fell in love with you at the start; perhaps 
it was last night. More likely it was at your 
house today, when your tender loyalty to 
Howard got into me. The hurricane may 
have been brewing all the time, but it 
struck when I was going back across the 
bay in the launch, after listening to Jenny. 
I was riding a volcano in the car on the 
way to Cliffport. What you said about sud- 
den marriage when one was sure spoke my 
own thoughts. I felt that we were in the 
same boat. That was conceited, but some 
intuitions are beyond conceit. You know.” 

“T knew,” said Sabine, “‘ yesterday morn- 
ing—here.”’ 

“When I gave you the wrist watch?” 

“Before—when I let you think you'd 
won.” 

Amory walked into the trap. He looked 
hard at her, was silent a moment, then said 
slowly: ‘“‘You mean that you think you 
could have broken that last hold?” 

“Why, yes. My blouse didn’t really 
hamper me enough to prevent that. I could 
have broken your hold and squirmed round 
and got you. You were nearly all in.” 

Amory tried to swallow and digest this 
cool statement, but with no great success. 
He gave it up and asked: ‘‘ Why didn’t 
you?” 

Sabine’s long dark lashes swept down. “‘I 
don’t know.” 

“You don’t know?” 

She shook her head. “I was suddenly 
ashamed. I saw that I’d been wrong about 
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you. I felt you trying to save me from dis- 
grace all through. I knew you were the 
| right sort and that I didn’t have to win. I 
| knew that you would give me the watch.” 

Amory found himself in the grip of that 
uncertainty that sometimes perplexes the 
dominant male—as to whether to be 
pleased or vexed. He did not believe that 
Sabine could possibly have broken his final 
hold. Nor did he like her statement that he 
had been nearly all in, however near the 
truth. He was complimented at her decla- 
ration that she had felt intuitively that she 
could safely yield. He thought of the curi- 
ous expression in her eyes as she had looked 
up at him. 

Had he been looking closely at Sabine 
right now he might have seen something 
| equally interesting in her eyes, though per- 
haps it might have needed a lion tamer to 
read the feral guile in their amber depths. 

Not being this student of the big Felide, 
he said: “I appreciate your trust in me, 
Sabine. But all the same I don’t believe 
you could ever have broken that last hold 
of mine. It was a wrist-and-elbow lock 
there’s no answer to.” 

** All the same, there is, my dear,’’ Sabine 
said calmly, “unless you are stiff in the 
joints or muscle-bound and slow. I’m none 
of those things. You could shove my wrist 
up behind me until my arm flexed, without 
breaking anything. If you don’t believe 
me, you can try.” 

She sat up. Amory moved over to her 
side, then a little in front of her. He re- 
membered then to have heard that a good 
jiujitsu performer was supple enough not 
to suffer from such a hold, not resisting it, 
but this he could scarcely believe. 

He now took Sabine’s wrists in either 
hand, placing her round supple arms in the 
position of the day before. Then slowly he 
began to turn on the pressure. It thrust 
Sabine back until one shoulder was on the 
pine turf. Back went the arm like that of a 
lay figure. 

“Look out now,”’ Sabine warned. 

Amory’s grip tightened. There wasasud- 
den wrench, a twist, and Amory felt his 
grip slipping on the round wrist. Merci- 
lessly he tightened it. A rekindled flame of 
the day before swept through him. He 
added his weight to the pressure, so that the 
friction of the ground might help prevent a 
breaking of the hold. For a moment or two 
Sabine struggled furiously. She managed 
to free the other wrist, but Amory’s quick 
clasp fastened on it again. 

Then, just as she had done the day be- 
fore, Sabine’s tense body relaxed. Her lips 


| 





| parted in a slow upcurving smile. Amory, 


still putting out his strength and wary of 
some trick, for he was learning fast, asked 
between his teeth: 

“Well, am I right?” 


“Yes,” sighed Sabine. “It can’t be 


broken. I was wrong. Amory.” 


Her eyes were not focused on his own but 
directed past them at something higher and 
beyond. 

“What?” His hold loosened, but his fea- 
tures were still tense. 

“There’s a high oak branch springing out 


| directly over your head.” 


XXIV 
HE sun was getting low when finally the 
two explorers of Arcady came out on 
the shore. It hung, a glowing disk, over the 
Chimney Corner across the bay. 

Sabine looked at it meditatively, her arm 
across her husband’s shoulders. Amory’s 
own fitted nicely into the reverse curve un- 
der hers. 

“It ought to be lese majesty to caricature 
the high lord of day,’”’ Sabine said—‘‘ put- 
ting a smirk on the face of the giver of all 
good.” 

“The Incas were right,”’ Amory agreed. 
“ Any of their cartoonists to try that would 
have had his heart offered as a sacrifice.” 

“My heart is offered to it as a free gift,” 
she murmured, “ because I feel the benedic- 
tion in those rays. It has given us its best 
on this best of all our days.” 

“ And setting clear and full of promise for 
all the tomorrows,” Amory said. 
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They turned their faces to each other and 
observed a rite that was by this time taxing 
the quota of oaks and silver birches in that 
point of woods. Then, at its conclusion, 
Amory’s gaze lengthened its focus to fasten 
on a homely vehicle that was resting in 
neglected fashion behind a jutting rock. 

“There’s the Deforests’ wheelbarrow,” 
he said. “Since I borrowed it this morning 
I had better take it back. Anyhow, we 
ought to go to Tide Mill House and break 
the news to Paul.” 

“Why Paul?” 

“Because I’ve got a feeling that he meant 
to tow you into port some day.” 

“What put that into your head?” 

“The way he raked you fore and aft last 
night. He’d scarcely have gone so far if his 
interest in you had been merely official.” 

“Paul used to say that he was going to 
marry me some day and make a real woman 
of me,” Sabine admitted. ‘‘But Paul only 
talked about it and you’ve gone ahead and 
done it without so much as a warning gun.” 

“T took an awful chance of a fool exhibit 
at the minister’s,” Amory said. ‘‘ But per- 
sonal considerations aside, I thought you 
would accept the challenge.” 

Sabine looked down at her wedding ring, 
which bore the Payne arms. ‘‘ You backed 
your family motto: ‘I can because I dare.’”’ 

“For the ignoramus you pretend to be, 
you seem to have some academic ground- 
ing, my sweet. It fits you even better than 
myself. All this was largely your idea, even 
if you didn’t know it. Now let’s improve 
on Howard’s technic by starting in to pub- 
lish it.” 

They walked over to the wheelbarrow. 
Amory picked up the handles and trundled 
the useful implement back a little way to 
the road which they had crossed, then 
turned toward Tide Mill House. 

“Stop,” said Sabine. “I’m tired. My 
shoes are tight. If I’d known that I was in 
for a Minnehaha marathon this afternoon, 
I’d have worn moccasins instead of high 
heels.” 

Amory set down the barrow. Sabine 
curled into it—a snug fit. Amory would 
not have lightened his load by an ounce. 
Like most strong sailormen and woodsmen, 
he leaned toward a full ration of wife. 

The trail was smooth and sloped gently 
down from a slight rise at this point to the 
Tide Mill, so that the burrow, nicely bal- 
anced, had the impulse of leading Amory 
along, rather than to require shoving. 
Sabine laughed. 

“‘Can you see Yonne illustrating a hero 
trundling his bride to the landing in a 
wheelbarrow?” 

“No. Usually that stalwart has herina 
way you couldn’t long carry a baby with- 
out tiring. If you had to lug a girl any 
distance, the rational way would be picka- 
back. But it’s never done in art or movie 
circles.” 

They continued on their pleasant way, 
Amory reflecting on the advantage of a 
man’s keeping himself always in the pink of 
training, against such possible contingen- 
cies as this day’s work had developed. Nor 
was it yet over, as he intended, on getting 
back aboard the yacht, to weigh anchor and 
put immediately out to sea. He could not 
quite see himself starting his honeymoon in 
the cove of the Chimney Corner under the 
burning eyes of Mrs. Wilmerding. 

Tide Mill House hove in view ahead and 
down a slight gradient. At the same mo- 
ment Sandy, the silver-haired Airedale, let 
out a baying bark. ‘‘Wow-o00-00-00! Will 
you look who’s here!”” he seemed to pro- 
claim. 

Paul appeared in the doorway. He 
turned to look inside. Yonne joined him. 
They approached hastily, their faces show- 
ing consternation, dire foreboding. Sabine, 
to relieve their minds of apprehension, 
turned and wriggled her fingers. 

Paul hastily approached. ‘What's hap- 
pened?’”’ he demanded. 

Amory set down the wheelbarrow. “Quite 
a lot, captain.” 

Paul looked at Sabine, his face puzzled. 
“‘What’s the matter with Sabine?” 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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(Continued from Page 150) 

“Nothing in the whole wide world,” 
Amory assured him. 

“She isn’t hurt, then?”’ Paul’s youthfully 
stern features began to exhibit a look of 
disgust at this childishness. 

“Her shoes are tight. We've had a long 
walk through the woods from Cliffport.” 

Yonne joined them. 

Her expression showed the chill of disap- 
proval. 

“‘You lazy baggage,’ she said. 

“‘Nothing of the sort,’” Amory protested. 
‘‘Sabine is outward bound for a long voy- 
age and I don’t want her to get jaded at the 
start.” 

“You're the one that will get jaded,” 
Yonne retorted—‘‘and jaded is right.” 

Paul still looked puzzled. ‘Long voy- 
age? Where are you bound?” 

“Portland, captain,” Amory - said. 
“Then, after a landing party, Newport, 
Norfolk and possibly Bermuda, Panama 
and the Pacific. As a yacht, let me remind 
you that I am not subject to boarding and 
search unless behaving in a suspicious man- 
ner.” 

“You're doing that, I'll say. Where are 
your papers?” 

Amory reached in his pocket and took 
out a long envelope. “Just run your eye 
through these, cappy. They combine bill of 
health, bill of lading, master’s certificate 
and passenger license, all shipshape and 
aboveboard.”’ 

Paul whipped out the certificate and 
scanned it through. Amory, his levity 
gone, anxiously watched his face. He was 
infinitely relieved to see Paul’s intense 
stare relax and a grin of amazement and 
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delight replace the stern lines of his thor- 
oughbred face. Then Paul held out his 
hand. 

“The best man wins. Hearty congrats. 
Keep her in order. Treat her rough. May 
I give her a kiss?”’ 

“Yes; if you’re quick about it, Paul.” 

Paul stooped down and kissed Sabine, 
who, like a well-trained lioness, had re- 
mained on her little stand. Yonne looked 
at Amory and shook her head. 

““You’re a brave man, Amory Payne, and 
may heaven help you.” 

“Heaven has,”’ Amory said. 


“Yes; it has a way of helping those who | 


help themselves.”” Yonne looked at Sabine 
and her face softened. ‘‘ With all her rough 
stuff she’s a sweet kid. Just that.” 

She threw her arms round Sabine’s neck 
and kissed her, Paul having performed this 
office in smart sailorly fashion. Sabine’s 
eyes filled with drops of molten gold. 
Yonne’s own were not so dry as her brother 
was valiantly striving to make his beat on 
the coast of Maine. Amory, with a mere 
layman dread of a sentimental situation, 
stooped and gripped the handles of the 
wheelbarrow. He had caught sight of the 
old launch, with its torpedo stern moored to 
the float. 

**May I borrow your bateau, Paul?” 

“‘T don’t need to tell you to help yourself, 
old chap; you have a distinguished talent 
for such action. Have two boats.” 

Amory shook his head. ‘‘Thanks, but 
this one-wheeled vehicle is a symbol of our 
future course. Henceforth and hereafter 
our goings and comings shall leave but a 
single trail.” 

(THE END) 


THE PRICE OF INCOMPETENCE 


(Continued from Page 17) 


ratings, it feels, would be unwise, ‘‘espe- 
cially in a very large city.” 

In the same way a member of the Cleve- 
land school board, in replying to criticism 
of taxpayers that teachers’ salaries are too 
high, says: ‘‘It’s unfortunate that we must 
pay some teachers $2400 who are probably 
not worth more than $1200, while others 
receiving $1200 should be getting $2400. 
Yet there is nothing else we can do except 
stick to the system of paying on a scale, 
with so many teachers to deal with.” 

Well, there are numbers of corporations 
which have more employes than there are 
teachers in Cleveland or even New York, 
and they not only try but actually do base 
remuneration on efficiency, and they do 
take into consideration the rating of supe- 
riors. If they didn’t they would go broke. 
The General Motors Company would have 
a nice red-ink deficit instead of a huge sur- 
plus at the end of each year, if it paid wages 
and salaries on the basis of the number of 
years spent in college, the number of years 
of work for the company and an occasional 
mental test or other examination. 

But then of course the theory is that 
Cleveland and Mew York cannot go broke, 
because they co not compete with each 
other the way two makes of automobiles 
compete. The theory is that the taxpayer 
will always make up the difference, the loss, 
the deficit, whatever it may be. 


Growth in Spurts 


This idea cannot be repeated too often, 
for it is the sinister strain that runs through 
any story of taxation. Or if a change in 
metaphor be permitted, it is the evil star 
under which our country entérs upon the 
great era of physical rebuilding and replace- 
ment. Yet there is no use in losing hope, in 
throwing up the sponge. 

Faith in the ability of the people collec- 
tively to make sane, orderly plans for the 
future is of the very essence of continued 
national existence. We must stop lurching 
back and forth from one desired objective 
of expenditure to another, and like grown 
men and women, learn to stick to pro- 
portion and to plan. Programs covering 


periods of at least ten years for an orderly 
succession of improvements must be made 
and adhered to in order to prevent utter 
financial confusion in the years to come. 
‘While development has been continu- 
ous,”’ says a committee of the New York 
Legislature, “‘an examination of any partic- 
ular field of state activity clearly indicates 
that growth is not a gradual process of ex- 
pansion, but is in reality a succession of sud- 
den changes in response to outside pressure. 
State administration has not unfolded in 
accordance with any preconceived plan.” 


An Expense Second to War 


In the public school— the most expensive 
government function except war—there is 
as yet no very clear understanding as to the 
connection between the principles involved 
and the price to be paid to keep them in op- 
eration in the future. We have started so 
many things which we want now that we 
do not know as yet whether we shall be de- 
prived of what we may want later on. 

“Better citizenship through popular edu- 
cation is a process which calls not for years 
but for generations,”’ says one wise educa- 
tor. ‘The schooling of the youth of today 
will be fatally expensive if it makes impos- 
sible the adequate schooling of their chil- 
dren and children’s children.” 

Surveys of public-school systems seem to 
show that what people are willing to pay is 
often widely at variance with what they 
should pay. It bears little relation either tc 
financial resources or to the needs of educa- 
tion. At the conclusion of one most careful 
study of school costs the author says: 

“The community has what it has been 
stimulated to want. One looks in vain for 
systematic influences at work. The con- 
trolling causes seem to be aspirations and 
the kind of leadership which has found its 
way into the community. The process may 
command admiration, but it gives the citi- 
zen who has an economic turn of mind little 
illumination when he inquires what ought 
education to cost?” 


Great school buildings are erected with- | 


out people seeming to realize that, in addi- 
tion to meeting the bonds issued for that 
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Industrial plants, too, 
standardize on Kleins. 
The reazon is obvious. 
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| purpose, they must pay increased taxes for 
| current expenses on account of the enlarged 
| bill for janitor service, heat, light and re- 
| pairs. Then, too, the cost of depreciation 
| goes up with each new building. 

Nor do people seem willing or even inter- 
| ested in facing the terminal or, in a sense, 
the ultimate costs of public education. The 
multiplication of new school enterprises, or 
new types of schools, is what adds to the 
cost, and will continue to add, even if teach- 
ers’ salaries remain stationary. Each new 
enterprise once established tends to take on 
an increasing pupil load up to the point of 
saturation. The saturation point of each 
enterprise is said to be peculiar to itself, and 
is capable of approximate calculation for 
any given local school system. But the 
number of citizens who have interested 
themselves in making such a calculation is 
almost exactly the same as the number of 
those who have specialized in the process of 
photo-synthesis through chloroplasts. 

Any community which is growing has 
what is called an extension cost in its school 
system. Each year more children must be 
housed and taught. If people were honest 
with themselves they would recognize and 
| provide for each year’s extension in the 
financial program. But eyes are closed un- 
til the school shortage becomes scandalous, 
and then the superintendent is able to put 
through a building campaign and bond is- 
sue. Meanwhile failure to provide in each 
year’s budget for the true extension cost 
has encouraged other expenditures which 
the community could not afford to make. 

In the emotional idealism which accom- 
panies the campaign, mistakes are apt to be 
made. Many municipal bond issues, not 
only for schools but for other public pur- 
poses, are gotten up with a minimum of pre- 
liminary study. When, through lack of 
forethought and orderly program, a city 
suddenly finds itself outrageously short of 
adequate accommodations, one must not 
| expect that bond issues will be thought 
| out in the most businesslike and accurate 
manner. 

It is only fair to say that sehool building 
programs are being increasingly planned 
with a view to orderly development. Ex- 
perts like Professor Strayer of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, seek to place 
schools where they belong, and try by care- 
ful planning to make it possible at a later 
time to extend the facilities, both as regards 
land and buildings, in as economical a man- 
ner as can be. Also such surveys seek to ar- 
rive at terminal costs, for city officials to 
ponder over. 








Education and the School 


But in the past so many buildings have 
been located without careful analysis of 
population growth and needs. Sites have 
been chosen without regard to future avail- 
ability. The duplication of small plants 
with greatly overlapping tributary areas 
shows a lack of forethought. Many build- 
ings have been put up without the possibil- 
ity of additions except at excessive cost. 

Too often there seem to have been no 
standards of design, size, shape, lighting, 
seating, ventilation, heating, cleaning, wa- 
ter supply and sanitary arrangements. In 
a given city these matters have varied from 
the worst to the best. It almost seems at 
times as if the idea had been to give as many 
different jobs to as many different archi- 
tects and contractors as possible, rather 
than to arrive at standards and programs 
which could be complied with at a minimum 
of expense. 

Nor do we seem willing to face the enor- 
mous costs involved in using so much of our 
capital for school land and buildings or in 
keeping youths of eighteen, nineteen and 
over in school and out of productive indus- 
try. It is assumed, of course, that the in- 
creased education more than liquidates 
these stupendous charges upon society. 

“Such may very probably be the case,” 
says Professor Morrison, “‘but this cost is, 
nevertheless, an actual part of the cost of 
schooling, and before there can be conserva- 
tive administration of education with due 
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regard to the rights of future generations 
and to the possibility of maintaining educa- 
tion as a permanent public enterprise, this 
cost must be written into the balance sheet 
and duly balanced. 

“It is within the power of popular educa- 
tion to create economic values which are ca- 
pable of liquidating its whole cost. It is, 
however, sheer futile sentimentalism to im- 
agine that this can be done by merely 
assuming that wherever a school is in oper- 
ation there education is taking place. Edu- 
cation is one thing; the school is quite 
another. It is hardly possible to devote too 
much of the productive energy of society to 
education; schools may conceivably be fa- 
tally expensive.” 

It takes a long time before a boy, edu- 
cated by the state, begins to return to the 
national income what has been spent upon 
him. In the case of a profession it is about 
thirty years from the time the school first 
operates upon him before he even starts to 
make a commensurate return. Thus the 
educational cycle is a very long one; we 
cannot afford not to plan and know about 
the school costs of the future. 


Economy by Amputation 


It is vital to national existence that the 
public school does not get into the way of 
merely conferring individual benefits upon 
youth from which society can never actually 
recover. That way lies bankruptcy—“‘ after 
me the deluge.” 

The real question for the future is not so 
much whether we can afford to educate 
children as whether we know how to edu- 
cate them in fact. If education really 
liquidates its own costs and builds up an 
appropriate economic surplus, the aggre- 
gate cost does not matter. Fundamentally 
the question is not one of tax reform, as 
many schoolmen seem to believe, but of the 
quality of the educational process. 

But taxes are not to be kept down or edu- 
cation rendered productive by refusal to 
recognize the true costs of the public school, 
or by mere angry slashes at this or that fea- 
ture of the system. It is true that obvious 
excesses of program or poorly planned bond 
proposals may be detected and prevented 
by taxpayers’ leagues. But mere amputa- 
tion is not necessarily true economy. 

In one city the board of education was 
forced to eliminate a month of schooling be- 
cause of the taxpayers’ insistence. It would 
have been more logical to have cut out 
the long summer vacation altogether and 
thus speeded up the process, for the three 
months’ vacation is m rely an outworn sur- 
vival of a purely agricultural economy. 

On the other hand, the school people have 
difficulty in meeting these attacks, because 
they cannot show conclusively in exactly 
what manner the schools deliver the goods. 
I have enough sense of humor, it is to be 
hoped, not to attempt a complete appraisal 
of our system of public education in a few 
closing paragraphs. Innumerable efforts 
are under way to reorganize school curricu- 
lums to save a little time and to improve 
the work. The Department of Superintend- 
ence of the National Education Associa- 
tion has been studying this problem for 
years, in conjunction with hundreds of sep- 
arate school systems. 

But it is just possible that in spite of all the 
activity in the way of curriculum reorgani- 
zation there is quite a little chewing over of 
the same old cud. After all, the only way 
the school system can liquidate and more 
than liquidate its cost is by a marriage of 
education and work, and, speaking largely, 
this has not yet been achieved. 

Ours is the only large country where 
everyone is kept in free general schools up 
to sixteen or eighteen. No country is rich 
enough to stand the cost unless the finished 
product is ready to take hold of the world’s 
work. Practically all of our school grad- 
uates go to work, and the first task of the 
schools is to fit them for it. If the business 
interests of a city and the school authori- 
ties can agree on adapting the curriculum 
to local job specifications so that boys and 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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(Continued from Page 154) 
girls will fit into commerce and industry 
when they finish high school or junior col- 
lege more smoothly than is now the case, 
we will hear no more about high school 
taxes. 

But this idea is attacked from two quar- 
ters. First, the demagogues say it is in- 
spired by the vested interests to keep the 
children of the common people from rising, 
and to secure recruits for factories. This 
hardly deserves a reply, except to suggest 
that education for failure is an inconceiv- 
ably costly folly. 

The only kind of people the world needs, 
speaking by and large, is those trained for 
success in the work that Nature fits them to 
do. On the whole, we make a very good job 
of elementary education, but when we go 
higher we force multitudes of young men 
and women, in high school and college, to 
study subjects they have no aptitude for, 
and make misfits, perhaps for life, out of 
them. “ Wasting their time’”’ is perhaps the 
most common expression of school super- 
intendents and high-school principals. 

But a more serious assault upon the idea 
of the marriage of education and work 
comes from an entirely different quarter— 
from those whose conception of culture is a 
barren thing. This type of humanist is not 
particularly interested in the question of 
whether we can afford to educate every- 
body; all he cares about is that there shall 
be no education unless it be an ornament in 
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and by itself, divorced from the life of the 
world, a blind alley for its own sake. 

Significantly, in this country the adult- 
education movement has centered around 
the idea that prosperity depends upon a 
growing workman—in other words, it is 
education upon the job. But there are 
other countries where adult education con- 
cerns only leisure time; it is an opiate to 
make the laborer forget his detested job. 

This contrast points the way to the type 
of child education that will build its own 
economic reserves. 

Principal L. P. Jacks, of Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford, says that wisdom is simply 
skill in the making, and is not wisdom, so to 
speak, if it stops short at the stage of know- 
ing, obstinately refusing to be carried into 
the state of doing. It is not worth culti- 
vating unless it passes from a truth that we 
know into one that we do. 

Doctor Jacks says that art, that culture 
have always grown out of the “effort to 
clothe the common work of the world with 
all the excellence it will bear.”” If we are 
competent enough gradually to forge our 
great system of free education into an in- 
strument for thus assisting and enriching 
the toil of business and industry, it will 
more than justify its costs and the taxes 
which must be levied increasingly to meet 
those costs. 


Editor's Note— This is the third of a series of four 
articles by Mr. Atwood. The fourth and last will ap- 
pear in an early issue 
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generations in America, an army of nearly 
300,000 of half-witted youngsters who had 
been gulled into accepting the outrage of the 
selective draft, moved forward in the devastated 
area between the Argonne and the Meuse, 
bent on killing as large a number as possible of 
certain fellow men who had never done them 
any harm. Led by pompous and incompetent 
old fogies ———— 

No, I mean merely that the paper was 
written in terms of the truth as the men 
themselves saw it at the moment—was, 
above all, kept free from the palpable bogus 
sirup usually ladled out in the interests of 
that delicate quality known as morale. 
Consider for a moment a certain ardently 
pro-Ally newspaper back home, of which 
the wish was so often father to the headlines 
that, if all the German retreats which they 
announced had actually been made, the ar- 
riving Americans would have found their 
exhausted foes fighting firmly with their 
backs to the Wall of China. 


No Place for Hokum 


The Stars and Stripes, under such a pol- 
icy of witless optimism, would have per- 
ished in three months, as did the attempts 
made by the other armies in the field to 
establish similar publications. For such 
whistling past the graveyard no audience 
could have been less receptive than the 
A.E.F. The average doughboy not only 
knew better—an important consideration 
when you are minded to do a bit of lying 
but was extremelysheepish and embarrassed 
by heroics anyway, and peculiarly unsus- 
ceptible to tall and gaudy talk. 

I shall never forget a bleak, depressing 
day when the sore and muddy remnants of 
an infantry regiment were strewn across the 
lee side of Montfaucon to get their breaths. 
The outfit had not advanced half so far as 
those studying its problem at some cozy 
corps headquarters and forecasting with 
pins on a pretty map had planned that it 
should. In true military fashion, the corps 
immediately prescribed a new commanding 
officer, and a fine old snorting colonel, with 
an apoplectic complexion and shiny boots, 
was put in charge. 

He, in turn, felt that what the men 
needed was a good, ringing speech. So, on 
that blasted hillside, he gave them a mag- 
nificent appeal, with gestures, shaking a 
doubled fist in the general direction of the 
enemy and, speaking in behalf of the men, 


predicted that not one of them would be 
willing to take even a day’s rest until the 
Germans had been pushed out of yon strong- 
hold. When he had finished with a flourish, 
the ensuing silence fairly rang in his ears, 
broken at last by one freckled-faced dough- 
boy, who yawned, stretched, murmured 
“‘The same old manure,” and returned to 
his fox hole to resume the cleaning of his 
gun. 

It was to an army of such laconic realists 
that the Stars and Stripes was addressed. 
And if its columns were generally accept- 
able to that army, it was because they were 
free from bunk, largely free even from such 
strictly civilian locutions as calling the 
Heinies Huns, the doughboys Sammies or 
referring to death in battle as the supreme 
sacrifice. The secret of this instinct for the 
right idiom lay no deeper than the fact that 
each issue was edited for men in the ranks 
by menintheranks. Cooties were inveighed 
against by men who scratched as they 
wrote. And the vague, faintly derisive hos- 
tility toward the pretensions of the entire 
officer class, which so endeared the paper to 
the bulk of its readers, derived directly from 
the circumstance that the only Sam Browne 
belts cluttering up the office either were 
those worn by mere executives or were, for 
the business of that particular job, regarded 
as nonexistent nuisances. 


For and By the Rank and File 


Thus, a story about the opening of a new 
leave area would be written not by the gra- 
cious hand of a colonel who had arranged it 
for his men and hoped they would express 
their appreciation by mannerly behavior, 
but by the hand of the very man who hoped 
to go to that area himself and rather ex- 
pected to be soaked in vin rouge during his 
entire stay there. 

In all its columns there was none of that 
palpable calling across a void which occurs 
when an editor writes a conscientiously in- 
dignant editorial about overcrowding in the 
subways and then himself goes home in his 
nicely upholstered limousine. Certainly, 
the Stars and Stripes, in any account of a 
battle would never suggest that General So- 
and-So had taken Hill Such-and-Such. It 
would be the whole implication of the ac- 
count that the troops had taken it and car- 
ried the general along as waves carry a 
rowboat. 
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Indeed, in its correspondence from the 
Front, the generals figured rather less prom- 
inently than the cooks. And the laurel was 
so regularly wreathed for that cook who, no 


| matter how crowded the road or how deep 





the mud, did manage somehow miracu- 
lously to get his hot slum to the hungry men 
that there was a visible and immediate de- 
velopment of esprit de corps among the 
cooks. In one nasty jam above Varennes I 
had the pleasure of seeing the lord of one 
thwarted field kitchen draw a gun on the 
M. P. who tried to halt him, the old demon 
declaring—after an almost verbatim quota- 
tion from the preceding issue of the Stars 
and Stripes—that Black Jack Pershing him- 
self should not stop him from getting this 
here slum to them poor —— up in the line. 


Hitching Our Wagon to a Doughboy 


For the Stars and Stripes did play favor- 
ites among the branches of the service. To 
the magazines back home it left the novelty 
of tanks, chemical warfare and the dazzling 
air service. Instead, it got out every issue 
on the assumption that—whereas others 
might.run off with the glory—the dough- 


a] boy, slogging along in the dirt and the dan- 


| ger, would win the war. 





down in the bowels 
of theship. Exist- 
| ence at the Front 


| served the 


| who were bearing 





It was by hanging 
on humbly to his coat tails that the staff of 
the Stars and Stripes was carried to what- 
ever success it had. This attitude was com- 
mon enough at the Front, I think, so that 
the very airmen, for all the fierce hazard of 
their fighting, knew that, with clean sheets, 
a Croix de Guerre and a bottle of wine wait- 
ing for them back at the hangars, theirs was 
a soft life and a soft death as compared with 
the lot of the youngsters down below them. 

A war so strips life to its bare essentials 
that such differences are made vivid as 
when a group on the horizon is silhouetted 
suddenly sharp and clear against the sky. 
When you are on that microcosm of our 
society, an ocean liner, the oppressive in- 
equities of human experience keep staring 


| you out of countenance, so that even while 


you loll in a deck 
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There was no time when such reminders 
were not valuable. But I think their value 
was never more visible than in those elec- 
tric days of June ten years ago, when the 
American expedition to France turned al- 
most overnight into an army. Possibly 
the calmer historians of the future who 
look back on the Battle of Belleau Wood, 
while noting the extraordinary courage and 
dash which the troops displayed, will be 
inclined to suggest that it was a dispropor- 
tionately costly engagement in which the 
Americans—for no compelling reason 
fought furiously to gain possession of a patch 
of land the Germans did not especially covet 
and which would be valuable only in check- 
ing an advance that the Germans had no 
immediate intention of making. Ifso, such 
historians, almost too wise after the event, 
will miss entirely the after effect which that 
fighting had, as the tales of it coursed back 
through the anxious lines of communication 
from Belleau Wood to the sea. Those tales, 
carried by runners to the barns and pigsties 
where the staff was crouching, picked up by 
orderlies and ambulance drivers and passed 
back along the dusty highway to the rail- 
head, cabled to the folks at home by the 
rhapsodic war correspondents and retold by 
the Stars and Stripes to the disembarking 
regiments at the base ports, filled all the un- 
trained troops with the notion that nothing 
on earth could stop them and thereby turned 
Pershing’s motley collection of sheepish 
green divisions into a fighting army, much 
as a charge of electricity will turn a tube of 
hydrogen and oxygen into water. It was for 
such usefulness that the A. E. F. newspaper 
needed to be believed. 


First-Class Mail 


The best evidence of a newspaper’s hold 
on its public cannot be gathered from mere 
circulation figures—with no competition in 
the field, a far duller weekly than the Stars 
and Stripes might have sold as many cop- 
ies—nor from the pretty speeches made by 
its contemporaries 
back home, nor 





chair, especially if 
you ever had 
crossed the seaina 
transport, you 
have to be a good 
deal of a pachy- 
derm not to be 
acutely aware of 
the men sweating 


was as clarifying. 
The soldiers who 
guns, 
toted the stretch- 
ers, mended the 
roads, or even took 
the notes, knew 
perfectly well 

and knew all the 
time—that it was 
the infantrymen 








even from the flat- 
tering amount of 
filching to which, 
without by your 
leave or acknowl- 
edgment, its 
columns were 
sometimes sub- 
jected by these 
same contempo- 
raries. 

The better evi- 
dence was in the 
mail bag, dumped 
each morning on 
the floor of the 
Stars and Stripes 
office. I am not 
thinking espe- 
cially of the wind- 
fall of frances that 
poured in when we 








the brunt of the 
battle. Now, in 
the soft clutter and confusion of life back 
home, I miss more than anything else—miss 
from my own thoughts, from the talk of 
my neighbors and from the publications I 
read—that lively sense of our common de- 
pendence on—and our overwhelming debt 
to—the men and women who have the in- 
fantry job in the battle of everyday exist- 
ence. 

Of course, it was the main function of the 
Stars and Stripes to keep alive the con- 
sciousness that the whole effort in France 
was one big push, to keep the stevedores, 
dripping and grunting as they unloaded 
the ammunition at the base ports, reminded 
that every heave of their shoulders made 
things easier for the gang crouching in the 
fox holes from the Champagne to Lorraine, 
and to reassure that somewhat skeptical 
gang that all America was right behind 
them, stretching from the dressing station 
just over the hill to the factory 6000 miles 
away. 


Harold W. Ross 


started the notion 
that each outfit 
ought to adopt a 
French war orphan as its mascot, although 
that response took the hearty form of more 
than 2,000,000 frances in the first year, which 
sum—administered by the Red Cross 

made things a little easier for some 3440 
skinny, black-frocked kids who thereby got 
from their doughboy friends something 
even more lasting than the chewing gum for 
the sweet sake of which they swarmed 
around every detachment of American sol- 
diers that put foot into a French village. 

I am thinking rather of the letters to the 
editor which, scribbled in pencil by men 
lying flat on their backs in hospital or 
neatly typed by the scornful stenographer 
of some angry general, poured endlessly 
into the Stars and Stripes office. Each 
day’s bulging bag of strictly first-class mail 
bore witness that it was the impulse of a 
large proportion of the A. E. F., when ag- 
grieved by anything from a badly run 
leave area toa silly piece of censorship, to 

(Continued on Page 160) 
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(Continued from Page 158) 
sit down and write a letter about it to the 
Stars and Stripes. 

This touching reliance upon us became so 
widespread as to be embarrassing. We 
would be showered with francs from a cor- 
poral, stuck off in the mud somewhere, who 
wanted us to buy something pretty to send 
to a faithless jade in Omaha. The next 
letter would inclose a fragment of a broken 
tooth, with the request that it be matched 
at once and returned to its inconvenienced 
owner. It became necessary to open a serv- 
| ice department to reply to these confiding 
| appeals—a genial department headed by 
| George W. B. Britt, a rubicund and grand- 
| fatherly field clerk, now doing something 
| about Internal Revenue in Boston. 

Then there were the poems, the twenty 

thousand poems, which—sentimental or 

| comic, heroic or jeering, artful or illiter- 

| ate—poured in from every branch and 

| every rank as a contribution to the column 
| 





| on the editorial page headed The Army’s 
| Poets. This column succeeded the one writ- 
| ten by Captain F. P. A. during his brief 
| stay with the staff, and was, I think, the 
| most widely read part of the paper. Cer- 
tainly it was the part of the paper most 
often clipped. You would come upon one 
| of the poems pasted on the beam of some 
| haymow which had been a soldier’s bed, or 
| stowed away among the precious things in 
|smany a wallet taken from the dead in the 
| field. With one exception, the best of them 
| came in on muddy paper from the dugout 
| of a second lieutenant of field artillery who 
| wasserving with the Twenty-sixth Division. 
| They were signed F. M. H. D. And it was 
not until some years later, when Elsie Janis 
introduced me to a man with that same 
curious set of initials, that I identified him 
as the son of old C. T. Dazey, the play- 
| wright who wrote the melodrama called 
In Old Kentucky. 


Distinguished-Service Mention 


One verse of Frank Dazey’s poem called 
The Driver comes back to me now. It ran 
' like this: 
I’m a slouch and a slop and a sluffer, 
And my ears they are covered with hair, 
| And I frequent inhabit the guardhouse 
I'll be priv until finie la guerre! 
But my hosses they neigh when I’m comin’, 
An’ the Sarge knows how hefty they drag; 
| An’ the Cap’ lent me ten francs this mornin’ 
| Here’s to me an’ to him an’ the Flag! 


| I have used the phrase “‘with one excep- 
| tion.” That was in honor of one lovely 
| poem sent in by a private in some medical 
unit. We thought we had discovered a Shel- 
ley in O.D. until we were caustically in- 
formed, too late, that he had merely signed 
and sent in one of the better poems of Edna 
| St. Vincent Millay. 

In no other newspaper work I had ever 
known did the ball bounce back from the 
wall quite so quickly. This immediate re- 
sponse would take many forms. Such as 
the fury, for instance, with which the men 
in one division—accompanied by threats to 
shoot me on sight—would read my account 
of the week’s adventures in what they al- 

| ways regarded as the craven, laggard and 
| utterly incompetent division on their left. 

Or it might take the form of such a letter 
as one which came in to the officer in charge 
because of a casual sentence in my hasty 
report on the fighting along the Marne 

| on that earth-shaking morning of July 15, 
| 1918. A copy of that letter still lies in my 
| wallet, crumbling to powder alongside the 
| travel orders and other thin paper memora- 
bilia of the war. With all the identifying 
names of persons and places left out, I beg 
leave to print it here: 

Warp 11, BAsE HospitaL —— 

July 20, 1918. 
Sir: I know exactly what I want to say in 
this letter if I can just word it properly so that 
you will see my real reason for making the re- 
quest that follows. But when a fellow is on his 
back in a hospital and has about 50 different 
kinds of pains, he’s apt to be a bit incoherent 
and just fire away, and trust to you to see the 
| point. On Page 2 of your issue of the Stars and 
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Stripes for Friday, July 19th, about three- 
quarters way down the Ist column and the last 
paragraph under a certain heading you have the 
following: ‘‘That spirit glowed through all 
ranks and through every branch of the service. 
The colonel who made trip after trip to his dug- 
out carrying the wounded boys of his own com- 
mand in his enormous arms and the Q.M. truck- 
master who, while guiding his train under cover, 
was shot through the leg by a low-swooping 
German plane and then drove his motorcycle 
15 kilometers to a field hospital before he 
fainted—they were made of the same stuff, 
those two.” 

Well, when I read that, sir, I felt a bit happy, 
let me confess to you, and not all the world 
shall know just what all happened on my pillow- 
case when I flopped over and covered up my 
head so the rest of the patients round wouldn't 
see me blubber for pride and joy. I’m the Q.M. 
truckmaster, sir, and if you trace back your 
source of information on that, you'll find it from 
Hdaqrs. —— Supply Train. I would of gotten to 
Hdqrs. —— Supply Train, too, that day I was 
wounded, but was so weak from loss of blood 
I bowled over in the road about quarter mile 
from a field hospital near Pontoise crossroads 
and that’s where they found me lying in the 
ditch. 

Now let me tell you another thing and so get 
to the point of this letter. I have a mother and 
one girl sister at home in ———. We three are 
like the links in an emblem chain—inseparable. 
I was home on 4-day leave Christmas from 
camp. I wish I could describe that scene to you, 
sir, when I had to go. Our little apartment 
overlooks . My sister—she is 17—took me 
over to the window and, putting both hands on 
my shoulders, said, ‘‘ Distinguish yourself over 
there, Bud; make poor mother proud of you 
before it’s too late. You will, Buddie dear, 
I know.” 

Now, sir, can you see the object of this letter 
that from now is to be a request? What I am 
going to ask is not for my own sake, but for 
those two brave ones all alone, back there, 
waiting for me to come back to them. I’ve al- 
lotted them every cent of my pay except 3 dol- 
lars per month—that’s all I need for over here. 
But money won’t make them happy. I can 
earn plenty of that when I get back, as I always 
did before. What counts is a thing money 
won't buy and that most any clean, square 
fellow would give his life to own and that’s 
distinguished-service mention. That's why I felt 
so proud when I read it today. I couldn’t make 
my eyes believe at first. And I’m wondering 
still who was good enough to send in the copy 
to you. But this is the thing: 

Would you be so kind a. to cut out a clipping 
of that and then write a letter on your news- 
paper letterhead and send it to my little sister 
back there in ? If you understand what 
I mean and see the real object of this request, 
you will know just what kind of letter to write 
and just what to say, I’m very sure of that. You 
can tell them the source of your information 
and send them a clipping from your Friday 
issue and then comfort them a little and per- 
haps make them not so lonesome or any more 
sorry that I am over here doing my bit. I wrote 
them yesterday and told them I was wounded 
and in Base Hospital and getting along 
splendidly, and you can confirm that, if you'll 
be so kind. A letter, you see, from you as a dis- 
tinguished party, and a newspaper would make 
them feel pretty good, wouldn't it? And that’s 
the object and end of this request. Perhaps 
you'll be so good as to do this for a stranger, 
but one quite willing to give his all, if that’s his 
bit —is it asking too much, sir? 

You can get around the fact of knowing 
their address by letting it seem my nearest- 
relative address came through with the other 
information —see? 

Will you do this in the spirit and intention 
it is asked, Captain, sir? And if this letter is not 
all just the vapors that clog up a sick man’s 
head, perhaps you will write to me what you 
have done. I'll keep it confidential, be sure of 
that, and I'll be looking for your answer. 








A Thought for the Men 


You may be sure that we sent the infor- 
mation to America by the next post and 
that I would have shot on sight anyone who, 
in the next few weeks, had tried to take me 
from my crazy assignment. You may imag- 
ine, too, that as I look over that old letter I 
wonder now what ever became of the man 
who wrote it. 

It was early in December of 1918, when 
the history of the Stars and Stripes had 
run half its course, that I first heard from 
afar, as one hears the faint boom of a dis- 
tant detonation, the explosion that took 
place back at our headquarters. As the 
paper’s scout in the field, I had long 
been out of touch with the seething home 
office. In July, when the fighting was in 
that stormy triangle which rested on the 
Vesle and pointed at Chateau-Thierry, a 


correspondent could commute to the Front, 
making his way from regimental headquar- 
ters in some barn in the Valley of the Marne 
and reaching a typewriter in Paris after lit- 
tle more than two hours of fast driving. 
From a Paris bedroom he could hear the 
rumble of the artillery and see the flare of 
shells and signals redden the edge of the 
midnight sky. But when fall shifted the 
American forces to the St.-Mihiel salient 
and later to the Argonne-Meuse area, a 
courier would come out each Tuesday to 
join me at some such appointed meeting 
place as Bar-le-Duc or Nancy, or even Ver- 
dun citadel itself. He would curl up and 
sleep on the floor while I pounded away at 
the typewriter. Then I would kick him 
awake, stuff the copy into his blouse, see 
him wedged somehow into the next train 
for Paris and look about me for a place to 
sleep myself. 

I had gone on with the troops into Ger- 
many that first December week, and was 
waiting in line for some bread and coffee on 
an evening of drizzle when a worried major 
from G. H. Q. came over and asked me 
whether I had heard of any trouble back at 
the Stars and Stripes office. He told me 
that, with the wires not yet strung, he could 
not get any details, but a motorcycle cou- 
rier had delivered a bulletin reporting a 
row of some sort among my cherished 
colleagues. The commanding officer had 
departed on an ostensible vacation, and 
Capt. Mark S. Watson, an old-time news- 
paper man from Chicago, had been rushed 
into the breach. I affected polite surprise, 
but predicted he would discover that my 
commanding officer had probably run afoul 
of Lieutenant Ochs. 

Adolpk. S. Ochs, 2d, of Chattanooga, 
nephew and namesake of the publisher of 
the New York Times, had been treasurer 
of the Stars and Stripes from the early days, 
when its few fluttering francs were stacked 
on a café table, up until its bank roll ran 
into the millions. 

Ochs—younger, I think, than any mem- 
ber of the staff—was almost the sole ex- 
ception to that staff’s profound animosity 
toward all commissioned officers. And 
when, of a Christmas Eve, having lingered 
on the Rhine just long enough to savor how 
unsatisfactory it was to read A Christmas 
Carol in the version which began ‘‘ Marley 
war tot, tot wie ein Thiirnagel,’’ I drove to 
Paris, it was to find that Ochs had, as a mat- 
ter of fact, been the match which touched 
off the great explosion. The occasion hap- 
pened to be a dispute over the question of 
refunding subscription money to the troops 
then homeward bound. Ochs had received 
an order which so outraged him that he 
walked out of the office and wired the pow- 
ers at G. H. Q. that he was engaged in dis- 
obeying his commanding officer and was, at 
the moment, parked in his quarters await- 
ing their displeasure. 


Ringleaders All 


That displeasure was about to manifest 
itself by the usual signs when the staff blew 
up. Private Ross drew up a tart petition to 
the inspector-general, asking for an imme- 
diate examination of affairs at the office. 
The fourteen enlisted men, without whom 
the Stars and Stripes could not possibly 
have gone to press, signed it rather in the 
manner of the late John Hancock. A word 
whispered in the passing ear of General 
Harbord prompted him to telephone G. H. 
Q. that this petition meant business. 

Captain Watson, flanked by a bevy of 
high-ranking staff officers, rushed to the 
scene, arranged gracefully to send our com- 
manding officer off on a brief well-earned 
holiday and held strange court while they sat 
on sacks of that week’s issue piled high in 
waiting for the trucks. Probably their first 
idea was to identify the ringleaders, jail 
them and restore the status quo and order 
at the same time. They found, to their dis- 
comfiture, that the ringleaders included all 
those who had made the paper worth 
reading, that by meeting unofficially and 
even secretly every morning at some bistro, 
the staff of enlisted men had been deciding 
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for months—over their breakfast café au 
lait—just what they would and would not 
put in the paper, and that if only let alone 
they would continue to do so to the best 
of their ability. 

Ofcourse they couldall have been thrown 
into the brig for their insurrection. But 


this routine military procedure had two | 
In the first | 


disadvantages in this case. 
place the miscreants seemed rather to relish 
the prospect. In the second place it would 
have been necessary to find a new staff of 
writers and artists overnight, to continue 
what must have seemed to the military 
mind a species of black art. 

Of course the paper could be suspended. 
But that was unthinkable. Or the colonels 
and generals could get it out themselves— 
an alternative that was not any too think- 
able, either. So the powers that be threw 
up their hands. They withdrew helplessly 
to Chaumont, leaving the staff—whom 
they frankly referred to as the Soldiers 
and Workmen’s Council—to get out the 
paper in their own way. They left Cap- 
tain Watson to stand suave guard over the 
sanctum while the staff appointed Private 
Ross as its own morbid and unaccountable 
choice for editor. 


A Willing Prisoner 


This was a decision not of justice at all, 
but of expediency. As I look back now, 
what then seemed to me the fearful griev- 
ances of the staff fade into their proper 
insignificance. That staff and its com- 
manding officer, each animate: by noth- 
ing in the world so strong as the desire to 
get out a good paper, had merely got on 
each other’s nerves. Admittedly it was 
difficult to function as a cheery and humor- 
ous writer when, as happened more than 
once, the chief would halt a stcrmy editorial 
council by iooking you coldly in the eye and 
saying ‘‘ You’re under arrest,” even though 
you knew at the time that the edict had no 
more of a program behind it than the Queen 
of Hearts used to have when, in her impul- 
sive way, she would ejaculate, “‘Off with 
her head!” In the mollifying perspective 
of ten years, I think it was even a little 
mean of Private Ross to have taken those 
edicts with such malignant literalness, re- 
fusing to relax until he was formally dis- 
charged from arrest and annoying his 
chief —who, by this time, would be slapping 
him on the back and calling him old man 
by such congealing replies as, ‘‘ Will the 
captain permit the prisoner to get a drink 
of water?”’ 

I even see now that my only conflicts 
with the captain were over matters of taste, 


which never could have been explained to a | 
court-martial manned from West Point. I | 


remember, for instance, the colloquy which 
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ensued when I turned in my copy for the | 


appeal which we had decided must be made 
to induce the troops to write more letters to 
the clamorously anxious folks back home. 
Mother’s Day was selected as the occasion, 
and it invoked such a cascade of loving, 


homesick letters as all but sunk the west- | 


bound transports. 
of an aproned, wrinkled old woman, stand- 
ing beside a nicket fence and staring in- 
credulously while the postman passed her 
by. To go under it I wrote a broadside 
which began: “Your mother is worrying 
about you!” 

“Sergeant,” 


the chief said, “‘we can’t 


We got up a drawing | 


afford to tell those doughboys that their 


mothers are worrying.” 


I replied that “worrying’’ was what I had 


meant, but that of course it was among his | 


privileges to substitute any other word out 
of the dictionary. 

“What about ‘think’?”’ he suggested. 

I said that it did not strike me as particu- 
larly forcible. 

“Sergeant,” he said severely, and the 
listening F. P. A.’s face was lamed for life 
by the strain of his efforts at keeping it 
straight, ““‘think’ is a good word. Christ 
used it.” 

Now it was the nuisance of carrying on 
such a debate across the gap caused by dif- 
ference in rank—a foolish little nuisance, no 
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; more disturbing, really, than a grain of 





coal dust in the eye—that served to keep 
the staff irascible in a way which never 
could be explained afterward to G. H. Q. 
But with great wisdom, that august head- 
quarters was not greatly interested and 
asked no questions so long as the staff con- 
tinued to get out a lively and entertaining 
paper. And it later expressed its magnii- 
ficent unconcern with .all else by issuing 
citations for services of extraordinary 
merit to both parties to the conflict im- 
partially. 

Yet even while the staff was smoldering 
at qualities which sometimes made our 
commanding officer trying as a publisher, 
I knew that the same qualities would have 
made him magnificent as an officer com- 
manding a company in the field. Perhaps 
all his men would have been killed, but he 
would have been killed with them. And up 
until then, he would gladly have strangled 
with his own hands whatever swine of a 
quartermaster had failed to supply the least 
of his buck privates with the proper issue 
of blankets or, on the day appointed, had 
neglected to show up with the cash for the 
company pay roll. 

Indeed, while medical officers in the hos- 


pitals in and around Paris were going 





through tactics of timid postponement when 
it came time to indorse the pay roll for the 
transient wounded in their charge, our chief 
sent out word—and made good on it—that 
he himself would take the risk of signing 
for every doughboy who, on crutches or 
stretchers, could get himself somehow to 
the Stars and Stripes office. The same Little 
Father attitude so complicated his editorial 
function that when a courier arrived in 
Paris with the story I had written on the 
morning after the sorry remnants of Whit- 
tlesey’s Lost Battalion were carried out of 
the famous ravine in the Argonne Forest, 
I received this characteristic telegram: 


BATTALION STORY SUPERB. HAVE YOU PLENTY OF 
WINTER UNDERWEAR? 


Then the same jealousy of rival authority 
that made our captain death on so many of 
the officers tentatively assigned to us also 
made him a superb guardian of the paper’s 
independence. The most high-and-mighty 
visitors, coming to us with this or that sug- 
gestion and hinting behind the hand that 
they were Pershing’s dearest friends, would 
be shown the door with dazing prompti- 
tude. 

Even an innocent noncommissioned new- 
comer to the staff, if he had been sent to 
us without our own solicitation, would be 
received with something like ferocity. I 
remember one such postulant trembling 
before his new commanding officer. 

“And what newspaper work have you 
ever done?” 

“Well, sir,” was the reply, “I used to 
write about the drama, literature and mu- 
sic for the Brooklyn Eagle.” 

“Oh!” said our chief coldly. ‘Well, 
here you’ll wrap up papers in the circula- 
tion department.” 


After the Die Was Cast 


Sometimes the thwarting of outside in- 
terference took a bit of doing. For instance, 
for our gala issue celebrating the French 
national holiday of July fourteenth, we ap- 
pealed through G. H. Q. for messages to the 
troops from a few mighty personages among 
the French. This appeal elicited a magnifi- 


' cent salutation from Joffre and a rather 


more lengthy and less readable tribute from 
President Poincaré. Accompanying these, 
unfortunately, was a rather strong official 
hint that Poincaré not only wanted his 
communication reproduced in facsimile but 
would be offended if it were not given a 
better position in the paper than the one 
accorded to the utterances of Joffre. 

Now we knew whose message would 
really interest the troops, but the hint from 
on high was particularly strong. So we had 
the Poincaré facsimile cast, made dutiful 
arrangements to bury the Joffre manifesto 
inside the paper, and then, at the last mo- 
ment before going to press, succeeded in 
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dropping the Poincaré cast on the con- 
crete floor from such a height that it could 
not be used at all. So to the accompani- 
ment of our loud expressions of regret, we 
ended up with Joffre on the front page of 
the paper after all. 

Then, too, I must admit that the peaceful 
days after our commanding officer went 
home were never so entertaining as the 
stormy ones which kept every hour of his 
administration crowded with the delight of 
the unexpected. 

The Stars and Stripes went deliberately 
out of existence with its seventy-first issue 
on June 13, 1919. A hundred proposals 
variously suggested that it be continued for 
the troops on the Rhine or for the Regular 
Army in America or for the American 
Legion. A private venture that appro- 
priated its name for a publication in Wash- 
ington came to nothing. Six of us from 
the editorial council did attempt in the 
fall to publish an ex-soldiers’ weekly called 
the Home Sector in New York, only to dis- 
cover that there was an air of mortality 
about a purely retrospective publication 
and that we ourselves were rapidly growing 
even less interested in the subject than our 
readers were. 


A Compliment From Pershing 


The 3,500,000 francs that were left in the 
paper’s bank account when its office was 
closed for good and all, we tried to deflect 
into the further care of the war orphan mas- 
cots of the A. E. F. But the moment our 
hands were off it, that surplus went homing 
to the Treasury of the United States, there 
to remain as a slight refund to that sorely 
taxed exchequer. 

The staff, at the time the flag was hauled 
down from the masthead, was enormous. 
The pride we had taken in keeping it whit- 
tled down to the barest necessities and 
in supplementing its personnel only with 
the disabled had lost all point after the 
Armistice, when any newspaperman parked 
somewhere in the French mud could get a 
transfer to the Stars and Stripes. 

I even remember when that 
catcher of the Braves, Sergeant Hank 
Gowdy, ran away from Coblenz. He got 
into Paris on the arrant pretense that he 
was a courier bearing last-minute copy to 
the Stars and Stripes. Indeed, I even re- 
member the flawless gravity with which we 
examined the sheets of blank paper he de- 
livered to us and the care with which we 
forged the travel orders which would re- 
store him in style to the bosom of the Rain- 
bow Division. 

Hawley and Wallgren, having between 
them turned out the first issue of the paper, 
remained, under the distracted generalship 
of Sgt. Philip Von Blon, to put the last to 
bed. The others of the original six asked 
only that whenever G. H. Q. was ready to 
relieve them, they be discharged from the 
Army at once. Their original outfits had 
already long since gone home and they did 
not relish the prospect of turning up as 
casuals at the mercy of any one of the many 
martinets whom the sassiness of the Stars 
and Stripes had made vaguely unfriendly. 
Demobilization was managed on the last 
day in April at St.-Aignan, the discharge 
papers showing only that the soldier in ques- 
tion had been on duty with the First Censor 
and Press Company. I have never read 
bleaker biographies. Thus, in parting with 
Private Ross, for instance, the Army felt 
it had identified him sufficiently by the fol- 
lowing data: 


lanky 


Born . Aspen, Colorado 
Complexion Ruddy 
Eyes . Hazel 


Horsemanship . Not Mounted 


It was the next day that Pershing made 
his first visit to the Stars and Stripes office, 
where we alumni still loitered as we waited 
for a boat. The officer in charge pointed 
hastily to my red discharge chevron as he 
introduced me, saying, “‘Sergeant Woollcott 
is a civilian now.” 

“Well, well,” said the general genially, 
“*he doesn’t look much like a civilian to 


me.” Continued on Page 165) 
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«4 Now 
HOT WATER 
a your old 


as tank heater 


= matches,climbing stairs 
or waiting. A turn of the faucet 
brings all the hot water you 


need—when you need it—day or 
night—for bath, toilet, laundry 
or dishes. The Woopwarp- 


WANGER Thermostat on your gas 
water heater makes sure of that! 


You have all the 
advantages of 
an expensive 
automatic hot 
water heater for 
only 


$1250 


Plus installationcharges) 


When the water 
reaches the desired 
temperature—click ! 


and off goes the gas, 
leaving only a tiny 
pilot light burning. 
As water 
and the temperature 
drops—click! and on 
comes the gas, to 
keep the water at the desired tempera 
ture. 

The Woodward -Wanger 
never needs adjustment 
lasts as long as your heater. 


is drawn 





Thermostat 
or care. It 
And it’s 
absolutely safe! 


Your plumber can install a Woodward- 
Wanger Thermostat easily and quickly. 


Used on such well-known 
products as Wes stingh mse 
ir mS, per« Wat et 

thi * Mill ion Do lar 


Thermostat"’ principle is 


safe, sure and roe tg 
roof. 4 
proof Pr 
gi 
Po 
W-W Thermostat is gt 
made by the makers 2” Woodward 
of the famous Mush- 7 , 
~ : Zs Wanger Co 
room Parabal. 2 : 
7 1106Spring GardenSt 
Pa Philadelphia, Pa 
Ps Please send me complete 
sft information on the W-W 
a ‘ 
a Thermostat. 
ae 
a N Ps 
Yd Name 
a 
Address 
Plumber's Name 





Woodward-Wanger Co. 
Philadelphia 
Oskland. Californta Chicago. Mlinois 
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THE SATURDAY 


Continued from Page 162 

Whereat the whole staff guffawed so up- 
roariously that Chiffon, the office mascot, 
burst into a cannonade of barking. And it 
had to be explained to the commander in 
chief that, although I had just spent twenty- 
two months in the Army, this—the very 
day after my discharge—was the first time 
anyone had said I did not look like a ci- 
vilian. 

I have spoken of the success with which 
the Stars and Stripes fended off all inter- 
That interference was seldom 
malign. Fending it off might merely mean 
explaining to Madame Joffre’s influential 
Society of French Homes, for instance, that 
inasmuch as that was a somewhat con- 
descending organization for the entertain- 
ment of American officers, all details about 
it would only annoy the doughboys who 
had to read them. It might merely mean 
the firmness with which Private Ross would 
reject General So-and-So’s perfectly dandy 
little essay on the importance of the salute. 


| Indeed, there were occasional evidences 
| that this or that general was itching to take 


complete charge of the paper, some with 
dark purposes of their own, others only from 
a vague impulse to run anything in sight, 
others with a half-formed feeling that its 
jocularity was subversive of discipline and 
ought to be suppressed. 

I remember, for instance, that one of 
these raised a fearful rumpus over our levity 
in the account of the official blunder 
whereby $3000 worth of Liberty Bonds, pur- 
chased by some brigadier, were firmly de- 
livered to a protesting negro soldier of the 
same name, despite his honorable explana- 
tion that they were not meant for him at 
all. The mistake was discovered too late, 
for the Wildcat had sold the bonds and in- 
vested the proceeds in French paintings to 
hang in the cow shed where he was resident 
at the time. Now there was actually one 
elegant and well-known general who felt 
furiously that we ought not to have been 


amused by that incident. 


Saved From His Friends 


But our major and unremitting fight was 
just to keep the Stars and Stripes from 
smelling official. And perhaps I should ex- 
plain that, whereas interference from Gen- 
eral Pershing might have been a little 
difficult to thwart, he was the one general 
in France who did not seem disposed to try 
any. The only command he ever issued to 
us was really a stipulation rather than an 
order, when he wanted to be added to the 
list of individuals and outfits in France who 
were adopting the French war orphans. He 
sent in the money to take care of two of the 
kids for a year and added only the one con- 
dition that the staff make no capital of his 
contributicn. So if you look back in the 


EVENING POST 


files you will see that in the agate list of out- 
fits sending in franes for that campaign 
along, perhaps, with Company B, 17th En- 
gineers Ry., and the 384th Aero Squad- 
ron, there appeared only the single line in 
agate type: 

John J. Pershing tee See 2 

And when, to the horror of the more 
abject staff officers at Chaumont, we cut 
out all the effusive tributes to Pershing 
from Colonel Repington’s article on the 
A. E. F. before we printed it in the Stars 
and Stripes, the commander in chief’s only 
comment was an unofficial word of thanks 
to a staff that seemed minded to save him 
from his friends. 

I should like to say, in conclusion, that I 
never knew the staff of any newspaper who 
worked so hard or whose hours of ease were 
so hilarious. It is those hours of ease that 
haunt me now. 


As a roving correspondent with an order | 


in my pocket to proceed anywhere in 
France I thought best, I was one holding a 
reserved seat for every major engagement 
in which the Americans participated, pro- 


ceeding grandly down the aisle by motor, | 


by aeroplane, or even by tank. 
Historical Moments 


T suppose I ought to recall oftenest and 


most vividly such historic occasions as that | 


July morning when, on the hills below Sois- 
sons, the fortunes of the war turned before 
our wondering eyes. But it is rather the 
unhistoric and unimportant episodes that I 
am more likely to think of, such as a talk 
with Father Duffy in his chateau on the 
Rhine, for instance, or the mystery of the 
breakfast muffins intended for a general in 
the 78th Division. It is, perhaps, safe to 
explain now that if he did not get them, i 

was because his cook could be bought with 
a package of cigarettes. 

But of all those experiences, the ones that 
revisit me oftenest are the jamborees of the 
Stars and Stripes staff. Again and again I 
find myself back at our Christmas dinner in 
1918, when the composing room, as a Yule- 
tide offering, formally presented me with 
thirty commas because of my gross indiffer- 
ence in the matter of punctuation. Or I 
find myself loose in ’’aris on that occasion 
when the editorial council took its first day 
off. Full of good red wine, we repaired to 
Montmartre Cemetery. There, in straight- 
faced travesty of the solemnities which had 
recently been performed by our betters, we 
stood with bared heads around the grave of 
that enemy alien, Heinrich Heine, while 
Private Hawley deposited a wreath upon it 
and whispered in the ear of history, “‘ Hein- 
rich, hier sind wir!”’ 
~ Editor's Note— This is the second of two articles 
by Mr. Woollcott 

















The Horses Give a Barn Dance 
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ALL 


ALLEN HOUGH MFG. CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





You'llnever quite knowhow 
much joy there is, until you 
bring home an Allen Portable. 
Real fun and musical education 


for your youngsters. Snappy 
dance music for you and your 
friends. 


For Allen Portables have all 
the new musical features, and 
play all records perfectly. 
They beautify any home and 
yet, if you desire, are small 
enough to put away when the 
evening's fun is over. 


Own an Allen Portable today 
and enjoy all the world’s 
music at trifling cost. Your 
choice of three fine models in 
attractive colors! 


Just ask your dealer for 
free demonstration or 
write for catalog. 
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This $44,000 Order 


Would Have Gone 
Out of Town 


HE H Company is the 

largest furniture dealer in a 
Southern city of 30,000 popula- 
tion. When a new hotel asked 
bids on its entire equipment of 
furniture the local firm wanted 
that business . . badly. It carried 
a full line, its prices were right, 
but the hotel insisted on long 
term credit, while the dealer had 
to pay his manufacturers within 
ninety days. 

The C. I. T. Plan 

for hotel and apartment equip- 
ment saved this big order to the 
local merchant. The hotel agreed 
to make a cash payment and give 
notes for the balance payable in 
monthly instalments. C. I. T. 
purchased this paper, giving the 
dealer cash to pay his manufac- 
turers. The instalments were so 
arranged that the heaviest pay- 
ments fell between November 
and March, months of largest in- 
come for this hotel — an instance 
of how C.1.T. financing is adapted 
to meet special conditions. 


YQ 
C. I. T. serves manufacturers and 
merchants who sell goods on time 
payment credit and wish to reserve 
their lines of bank credit for the 
direct needs of their own busi- 
ness. Established in 1908, it is 
now codperating with leading 
producers and distributors in the 
marketing of more than half a 
hundred different types of goods. 





C. I. T. maintains a specialized or- 
ganization to pass upon purchaser 
credits, render expert collection 
service, and assist in the develop- 
ment of sound merchandising 
and selling plans. 


Inquiries are invited from all inter- 
ested in offering their customers the 
opportunity to acquire new equip- 
ment upon sound instalment terms. 


Ask about C. I. T. Plan for 


Musical Instruments Restaurant Equip- 
Oiland Gas Machines _ ment : 
Paper Box Machinery Saw Mill Machinery 
Pattern Machinery Snips _. 
Physicians’ Equipment Store Fixtures | 
eee > ay apa Textile Machinery. 
ortable Conveyors : 
Portable Houses Theatre Equipment 


Serer - Turbines 
Printing Machinery Vacuum Cleaners 


Pumps Washing Machines 
Radios Welding Machinery 
Refrigerators X-ray Equipment 


and many other products 
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CORPORATION 
One Park Avenue, New York 


Affiliated and operating companies with 
Head Offices in New York ~ Chicago 
San Francisco ~ Toronto ~ London 
Berlin ~ Branches in over $0 cities. 


Capital and Surplus $27,000,000 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


been entirely feminine,’ he went on; ‘‘you 
mean the reverse of everything you said.” 
She left him rudely. She had never met a 
more insufferably conceited man. Perhaps 
writers were like that. Shedidn’tknow. She 
had never talked to one before. Women, 
Coral supposed, unspeakable women, had 
spoiled Oscar Bright. In addition to every- 
thing else he was fresh—for example, about 
her dress. Vulgar. Amos Lett called to her. 
“We are going to Montmartre. Will you 
come in my car? I'll ask Bright.’”” She 
couldn’t be dragged to Montmartre, she 
said. ‘Or, if you don’t ask him, I’ll go to be 
sure I’m safe.” 


The last, the very last thing in Coral’s 
mind had been to hear Oscar Bright’s lec- 
ture, and consequently she regarded with 
a surprised resentment her presence in the 
long and narrow and crowded room of the 
White Hall Club. A succession of small 
circumstances had landed her there. . 
Finally she’d gone to the McKimmons’ for 
dinner and Mrs. McKimmon had calmly 
taken everyone’s desire to hear Mr. Bright 
for granted. Mrs. McKimmon was decided 
and not young, she was autocratic with 
money and an endless mental activity; and 
so Coral, in her own phrase, was hooked. 
Oscar Bright talked very easily; he ex- 
plained again, more or less, what he had 
already told her; and she whispered to Alva 
Parsons, ‘‘ Why doesn’t he just sing I Need 
My Baby in the Springtime and I Want 
My Baby inthe Fall?” She felt very humor- 
ous about the whole affair. Alva paid no 
attention to her—Alva, everyone else ex- 
cept Coral, was intent upon Bright’s words. 
Coral Mery, with a show of complete in- 
difference, heard stray confident phrases: 

A dinner dress was a symbol of leisure, it 
was a mark of charm, of beauty, opposed to 
purely utilitarian existence. It was a rebel- 
lion against an eternal domestic monotony. 
A perishable dress that cost a thousand or 
more dollars was the feminine comment on 
the whole frugal and moral conception of 
Puritan standards. Women, Mr. Bright 
said, in essence, were flowers. Coral began 
to think of the women she knew in those 
terms: Mrs. McKimmon was a hydrangea; 
Alva Parsons was a tulip; she, Coral Mery, 
was a snowdrop, simple and shrinking and 
shy. That made her laugh audibly. When 
the lecture was over, Alva said to her, 
‘Really, Coral, you do get worse all the time. 
It makes me shudder to think how vain you 
must be. Do you see—to act the way you 
do.”’ Coral said that she wanted to go to the 
Everglades Club. She called it her flower 
bed. She saw that Oscar Bright was moving 
toward her through the small animated and 
enthusiastic crowd, and she escaped into 
the larger rooms beyond. 

Seated by the great palm tree in a corner 
of the dancing pavilion at the Everglades 
Club, a depressing silence fell on her. The 
musicians, in their shell, were playing a waltz 
with the sound of the waves along the night 
beach; the night, above the colored lights 
strung over the dancing floor, was intense 
and hot and hung withstars. Nooneshowed 
any inclination to dance with her. The men 
she knew, themen whowere her friends, were 
dancing with younger girls. Younger girls 
or older women. She, it seemed, had reached 
a poisonously unattractive age. She was, 
Coral realized, too old to be young and too 
young to be—well, to be startling. Her 
thoughts turned to all that Oscar Bright had 
said—there was, of course, a hideous amount 
of truth in it. He was too complacent, too 
secure, that was all. What she had told him 
was true too. It was very confusing; if a 
thing were right, the opposite couldn’t be 
right as well. 

She looked up and saw that he was stand- 
ing at her shoulder. Coral rose. Yes, she’d 
like to dance. It was perfectly possible— 
Oscar Bright had an admirable sense of 
rhythm, he kept scrupulously free from col- 
lision with other couples; as they danced, 
his mouth moved slightly in sympathy with 


the music and their time. “That,” he as- 
sured her, ‘‘happens continually. A truth 
can exist totally opposed to another truth.” 
Just to think of it, she replied, gave her a 


headache. “Truths, like people, are at once | 


positive and at once individual.’ She said, 
depressed, ‘‘It’s all very dreary.” He was 
possessed by a sudden idea. ‘‘Let’s take a 


chair. The Lake Trail will be better than | 


this.”” Coral was too weak, she told herself, 
to object. In reality, she discovered, the 
Lake Trail was better than the Everglades 
Club. It was dark and peaceful. On the 
right Lake Worth dimly shone with the lights 
of West Palm Beach. 

At least Oscar Bright wasn’t ambitious. 
He didn’t act as though the rolling chair was 
the harem she had mentioned. Bright was 
contented to smoke; for the moment he 
was silent. His pumps, shesaw, had amusing 
straps of rubber and his socks at once were 
intricate and correct. He was, the truth was, 
wrapped up very nicely. To her intense sur- 
prise she said, ‘‘I have been thinking about 
getting married.”” Bright approved of that. 
‘*What I mean is,”’ he specified, ‘‘it’s very 
intelligent of you to think of marriage aside 
from any specific man. First, that is. Prob- 
ably it won’t do any good. You can’t help 
that.” 

‘Just when we begin to get along better 
you spoil it,’”’ she complained. ‘‘ You can’t 
know everything. You really can’t. I wish 
you’d stop talking as though you did. Any- 
how I want to talk. Do you mind shutting 


up? I’m moreinterested in myself than any- | 


thing you could possibly tell me. I’m not 
thinking about marriage to be intelligent, 
but because I’m sunk. I found out I was 
sunk three months ago and I don’t want to 


stay like that. It’s too dumb. I made up | 
my mind I’d get married and have a thou- | 


sand children and be an admirable woman. I 


thought it would amuse me. I knew exactly | 


the sort of man—not too good-looking, not 


too rich, nor too intelligent, and principally | 


not toofunny. Do yousee, not tooanything. 
There ought to be a lot of those, practically 
every other man, but I haven’t been able to 
find one. Not one! It’s terribly discourag- 
ing. They have a sense of humor or a lot of 
money or they are impossibly handsome or 
they think I ought to be their little private 
show. Every one is wrong. When I look at 
him carefully.” 

Oscar Bright said that she hadn’t yet been 
in love. “‘I don’t see why anyone listens to 
you!” she cried. ‘‘ You are absolutely sob- 
bing. You must write like that and believe 
your own books.”’ Nevertheless, he insisted, 
she hadn’t been in love. ‘“‘Life,’’ he ex- 
plained, ‘‘is very trite. It’s exactly the way 
you hear it is. When you are in love, your 
young man is simply marvelous, and when 


you are not, they are all slightly futile. You | 


get over it, of course. What follows is habit 
or the force of public opinion.’”’ Coral asked, 
“Can’t I marry reasonably?” He shook his 
head in a decided negative. ‘‘No. Not if 
you have any feeling at all.” 

“T’msupposed not to havea particle,” she 
explained. ‘‘ Everybody curses me for being 
absolutely cold.”” He laughed. ‘‘ Well,” she 
demanded, “‘what are you laughing at? You 
haven’t started any bonfire.’ He hadn’t, 
Oscar Bright explained, tried. “‘It can be 
done. Even by me. The men you have 
known were stupid. That’s all. They didn’t 
know women. No one does who says you 
are cold.”” She was in a rage with him again. 
“Certainly you couldn’t be more fascinat- 
ing,” she proceeded. ‘‘It’s a frightfully 
good thing for me you haven’t been inter- 
ested in—in stirring meup. If you touched 
me I’d burst into bright flame.” 

“I haven’t touched you, have I?” he 
pointed out. “If I did I would simply 
think you expected it. I can’t remember 
ever making that mistake. My good child, 
I am not going to give you a chance to be 
really brutal. This is a very beautiful night, 
we are completely alone, and actually it’s 


nonsense we’re not kissing each other. It’s | 


(Continued on Page 168) 
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Wine attending school, boys and 


girls pass through one of life’s most impres- 
sionable periods. Their habits and appearance 
quickly take on the“‘color”’ of their surroundings. 


If you want your children to form perma- 
nent habits of mental and physical cleanli- 
ness, be sure the school they attend is prop- 
| erly cleaned; they spend nearly one-fourth 
| their waking hours in the school building. 
In classrooms, corridors, gym, cafeteria, 
| swimming pool, assembly hall, CLEAN LI- 
| NESS BEGINS WITH CLEAN FLOORS. 
| The school whose floor-cleaning methods 

are modern is likely to be one whose methods 
| ot education are also in tune with the times. 


Modern Schools Use the FINNELL 


| Progressive School Boards in all parts of the country 
| have adopted the FINNELL Electric Floor Machine 
| Their experience shows that it pays. Floors are clean- 
er, free of objectionable odors, better preserved. Clean- 
| ing costs, too, are reduced, For the FINNELL scrubs, 
waxes, and polishes floors of all kinds—wood, mastic, 
tile, terrazzo, linoleum, etc. — cleaner and faster than 
hand methods. It oils, too, where required. 
| If your school has not already adopted the FIN- 
NELL, speak to your Board Members about it. 


Free Booklet 


School Board Members! Educators! Write 
for this information on the modern, hygieni 


way to care for floors most economically 

Address FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 
203 East St., Elkhart, Ind. Also Standard 
Bank Bldg., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada; 
Finnell System, Limited, 114-116 South- 
ampton Row, London, W.C.1, England; 
Kungsgatan 65, Stockholm, Sweden 

Factories, Elkhart, Ind., 
Hannibal, Mo., and Ot 

tawa, Ont. , Canada. 
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principal cities. 
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Model No, 17 





HOUSEHOLD FINNELL 
There is now a light, compact, 
small FINNELL for home use, 
If interested, ask for details on 
how you can have beautiful 
floors in your home. 


FINNETL 


| ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 








| Ht waxes + It polishes + It scrubs 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT WITH UNION 


DECADE AGO, ornamental street lighting 
es was a novelty. Today it is a necessity de- 
manded by business men, citizens’ committees, 
police departments and city officials alike. 

A brief trip across the continent by night demon- 
strates this trend. Leaving New York City, we 
pass through the new Holland Tunnel—the 
engineering triumph of the century. The ap- 
proaches at each end are brilliantly illumi- 
nated by high power lights on Union Metal 
Standards. 

Leaving in our plane from the New Jersey side, 


THE 


MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 
vo 


Chicago! And from it all one great street stands 
out—State Street, the Midway of the Midwest 
—the brightest street in the world; lighted 
from Union Metal Standards 29 feet in height. 


Off to the north lie the Twin Cities—Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul—each bathed in the lights 
mounted on hundreds of Union Metal Standards. 
To the west, Salt Lake City—an early Union 
Metal installation. And so to Texas—where 
well-nigh every street light indicates a Union 
Metal Standard. Dallas, Fort Worth, Austin, 
Houston—bright spots on the map of darkness. 
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America’s 


we bore our way through the night until a bril- Then westward again. That sea of light ahead ee a a ae 
liant city appears—Rochester. Here 500 Union is Los Angeles, and surrounding territory. Over let which explains why 
Metal Standards turn night-time into day-time for 20,000 Union Metal Lamp Standards ornament ee ne 


the Flower City. And, dead ahead, the great city 
of Buffalo lies—ribbons of light from over 9,000 
Union Metal Lamp Standards. On to Cleveland 
—a mass of light—with over one hundred miles 
of illuminated thoroughfares—Union Metal, 


the streets by day and make them safe by night. 
Northward and we see Portland, framed in light 
against the sky—still Union Metal. And farther 
on Vancouver turns night-time into bright-time 
with a most unusual Union Metal installation. 


ard of the continent 


sO hee METAL DESIGN 
No. 2700 equipped 
with two General Elec 
tric Form 12 Novalux 
Units, as installed 
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of course. It is the same story in thousands of cities, towns + snag bingy + clan 
Still westward, and beautiful Detroit lights the and hamlets. Union Metal Lamp Standards— This standard serves not 
sky. That bright arterial thoroughfare 200 feet beacons of progress, bearers of prosperity— mn g Pag ag gt 
wide to Pontiac is Union Metal again—a won- make city streets bright, safe and beautiful. Let commnend ecle hen 
derful spectacle when completed. To the south the same engineers who designed the outstand- which the colley span 
lies Indianapolis, bathed in light from the tops __ing street lighting installations of the country ERs ag Tene Goes 
of 5,000 Union Metal Standards. help you with your local problems. 27 feet, 9 inches 
THE UNION METAL MANUFACTURING CO., General Offices and Factory: Canton, Ohio 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Jacksonville. © U M« 
Canada—The Canadian General Electric Co. Foreign—The International General Electric Co. 


UNION METAL 


THE ORIGINATORS AND LARGEST PRODUCERS OF 
ORNAMENTAL LAMP STANDARDS 
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HE fireplace, with its genial 
glow and inviting cheer, is the 
favored gathering place in the 
home. Its charm and attractiveness are 
greatly enhanced by an appropriately 
eye ms. heater. 


ical of the artistic design of 

Lawson Mant Heaters is the Monti- 

cello, here illustrated. This Colonial 

style, with its Verde brass base, green 

Venetian backwall and colored radi- 

ants, adds appealing beauty and charm 
to the fireside. 


Lawson Heaters are 
endorsed by leading au- 
thorities for their sturdy 
construction, dependability 
and economy. Adapted for 
artificial or natural gas. 
Made in a variety of styles 
and sizes. Thirty models to 
choose from. Sold by good 
dealers everywhere. Write 
for beautiful booklet. 





LAWSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Hakers of Gas and Glectric Room 
Heaters, Gank Water Heaters and 
«Automatic Storage Water Heaters 
Dealers: Write for prices and de- 
tails of complete line. Distributors 
in all sections of the country. 


Lawson 
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(Continued from Page 166) 
artificial like this. The trouble is you would 
rather keep your disagreeable integrity 
than be happy. For the present.” He 
lighted a cigarette. Coral had a feeling 
that it was useless to argue with him. He 
knew too many words. Nothing she could 
think of upset him. It was his conceit. She 
had an impulse to be fresh and snap the rub- 
ber band on his ankle. Instead she agreed 
that it was a heavenly night. She grew 
remote, purely social; Coral talked a great 
deal about nothing. Oscar Bright grew 
quiet. She couldn’t discover if he were an- 
noyed or honestly indifferent. She wanted, 
more than anything else, to annoy him. 
Actually it was a splendid game. 


Coral Mery, with a monotonous regu- 
larity of motions and amounts, was playing 
roulette. At every spin of the wheel she 
put ten dollars on the corner that con- 
trolled the last six numbers. Usually the 
croupier, as monotonous as Coral’s gam- 
bling, swept her money into the bank; but 
with sufficient regularity she won: the 
wheel turned slowly and then stopped, the 
ball dropped into a metal stall, the croupier 
pointed with his right forefinger at a num- 
ber on the cloth. ‘Thirty-five,’ he said 
in a deadened voice, and he gave Coral 
seven and a half times the amount of her 
stake. Her face, like her hands, was im- 
“Now,” she told herself, ‘‘I can get 
the hat without bothering.” She lost three 
times in a row and then won again. The 


| hat, Coral realized, had become a dress. A 


man standing at her back, a man she had 
never seen before, leaned forward. She was, 
he said, hot. Would she bet a thousand dol- 
lars for him any way she liked? Without 
turning, she replied briefly that it was im- 
possible, since she couldn’t take a com- 
mission. 

Coral lost nine bets and then, remark- 
ably, won three times in succession. Two 
dresses. And the hat! She wasn’t specially 


| engaged by the spectacle of gambling; she 
| paid no attention to other activities and 


| it.”” In reality she wanted to be alone 


losses. Arnold Mentor came up and spoke 
to her. “‘It’s so hot,” he said; ‘‘we’re going 
to drive to Cocoanut Grove. Will you 
come?”’ She thanked him. “I’m doing 
rather well and perhaps I’d better stay with 
she 
had a great deal to think about. Her mind, 
really, was full of problems brought up by 
Oscar Bright. None, she told herself, were 
directly connected with him. No, he had 
simply suggested a lot of things. Her dis- 
like for him, she recognized, had naturally 
dwindled to indifference. Yet she was 
obliged to admit that he was very interest- 
ing. Had she ever, actually, talked to a 
more interesting man? She had, of course; 
but Coral couldn’t recall when or who it 
had been. For the first time in her life she 


| was challenged by a mind. 


Or was it, as she had told Oscar Bright, 
only his words that were impressive? He 
could talk like nothing human. However, 


| on examination she found that there was 
| more than words in what he said. The 


RS | 


truth was that he had stimulated her enor- 
mously. She’d be careful to hide that from 
him, but it was a clear fact. In the light of 
this, Coral examined the qualifications she 
had decided were necessary, desirable, in a 
husband. Now it seemed to her they might 
result in a very dull man, a very dull life, 
indeed. The croupier, pointing, said, ‘‘ Red, 
even, and thirty-two.” She had, now, a 
really respectable stack of chips. If you 
wanted to be admirable must you be dull? 
At first she had answered that with a de- 
cided yes. She had wanted to be dull. Dull- 
ness, it had seemed to her, would be very 
relieving. Tonight she wasn’t sure. Oscar 
Bright, for example, had been very engag- 
ing in, for her, a new way. He was an en- 
tirely fresh experience—a man who knew 
life in place of stupid facts. 

The knowledge of life, she recognized, 
was his profession. He understood-—yes, 
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he understood women the way Arnold | 


Mentor understood steel. Women, 
Bright, were impersonal. Perhaps. Maybe. 
You never could tell about that. Anyhow, 
she had had asplendid time with him. It had 
been at the back of her mind she’d find him 
gambling—he had been practically every- 
where else— but he was nowhere to be seen 
and she was disappointed. She wanted him 
to discover how coldly and skillfully she 
played games. If he had been there, how- 


for | 


ever, she would have hidden all that from | 


him. Probably they would have had a row 
at once. Immediately. She returned to her 
question about marriage, contentment, and 
dullness. Was one necessary to the other? 
Did she, after all, want to be dull? She had 
thought it was the only escape from the 
stupidity of her present existence, but Os- 
car Bright had shown her a very amusing 
world. Among other things, he had upset 
her familiar, and convenient, sense of self- 
satisfaction. She talked to him with great 
certainty, but she wasn’t at all certain in- 
side. 

Yes, it wasn’t only words with Oscar 
Bright; he knew an enormous amount that 
no man, really, had any business to know. 
It gave him a sickening advantage over 
over other people. He was right, naturally, 
about women. The trouble with him, the 


trouble with all men, was that they took | 


too much for granted. They had a frightful 
advantage over women and used it badly. 
It hadn’t been at all good for them. Now, 
very late, women had the uncomfortable 


duty of curing them. Men acted as though | 


the rib had not really been removed from 
them. As though Eve had come into no 
individual existence. None at all. A de- 


mand was very different from a gift. | 


Women wanted to give themselves; yes, 
and take themselves back. 

It was past midnight; she had won, Coral 
discovered, better than nine hundred dol- 
lars; the time had come to stop. The 
croupier paid her wearily; 


he was utterly | 


without interest in the smallness of the | 


transaction. 
gambling, avoiding all the people she knew, 
and took a chair back to Alva Parsons’. It 


was a very beautiful night, hot and still. | 


It wasn’t actually late. She couldn’t think 
why she was returning. Montmartre would 
be just started. The Parsons house was 
empty and silent; in the patio the tropical 
plants seemed to be asleep; the air was 
very heavy with scent. She looked at all 
the tables she could find; then she went in 
and searched farther. At last Coral was 
rewarded—she had discovered a_ book 
called The Infinite Gain. It was by Oscar 
Bright. 

It was written, she could see, in the most 
beautiful English imaginable—what, she 


She drifted away from the | 


was certain, must be beautiful English—but | 
the paragraphs were so long, the sentences | 
were so crowded, that, after an hour, she | 
was simply nowhere. She was dizzy. Coral | 


dropped The Infinite Gain and pulled out 
the light beside her bed. ‘‘I’d rather talk to 
him,” she told herself. A new depression, 


the realization of her stupidity, possessed | 


her. She had called Effingwell Bradley 
dumb, but actually she was worse. She 
just simply and completely and utterly 
didn’t know a thing! Probably Oscar 
Bright was laughing at her. But she could, 
she thought, stop that. Not, however, with 
her mind. Coral thought she had seen 
traces, recognized impulses, in Bright. 
There at least she wasn’t dull. Nor help- 
less. She would discover how real Oscar 
Bright’s indifference, his superiority, was. 
She would, in other words, try to stop his 
talking. Palm Beach was splendid for that. 
Probably in New York she wouldn’t have 
a chance; but then there was no Lake 
Trail, there was no Jungle, in New York. 
There was a magic in Palm Beach very 
helpful to young women. 

She had breakfast with Alva on the wide 
balcony outside their rooms; the sea was 
miraculous, purple almost to the shore, and 
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Keeps Windshield Clear 


RUBBER wipes off dirt—FELT puts on 
a chemical that keeps vision-area on 
windshield clear for hours without 
continuous wiping. It also supports rub- 
ber—prevents broken rubber and 
scratched windshield glass. 
CHRISTEN’S 
WINDSHIELD E 
SAFETY W'\Oe3F° BLAD 
This new wiper blade fits any style of 
windshield wiper—just take out the old 
blade and insert the Christen blade 
Like a new car, or new pair of shoes, 
it has to be “broken in” before you will 
get the best results. It comes to you 
with the Felt slightly higher than the 
Rubber, because after two or three 
good storms used as an ordinary wiper 
blade the Felt squashes down to the 
level of the Rubber, the excess chem- 
ical is worked out and you get results 
that mean lasting satisfaction. Guaran 
teed for one year. Metal part rust-proof. 


35° standard 7! in. size. Special 9 in 
size, 50c. Ask for it by name 


wherever auto accessories are sold 


V. H. CHRISTEN MFG. CO. 
319 Orleans Street Detroit 


Abroad: Wilcot (Parent) Co., Ltd., London 
Eng.; Corneliussen & Stakgold, Oslo, Norway 








250 POWER JF. 
MICROSCOPE 16" 


Educational, entertaining, this fine 
microscope helps all to know life 
that can’t be seen with unaided eve 
Tiny insects look like monsters. 
Plant and mineral life reveals 
new wonders in form and 
Used by students, den- 
tists, physicians, scientists—=in 
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NEW BOOKLET illustrating methods fora 
of building increased value inte nen - : 
he mes by additions and enlargeme copy. 
using OUISIANA RED It is 
CYPRESS, “The Wood Eternal, ” tis 
to insure lifelong economy. It may sug- “cc 
gest profitable ideas, applicable to FREE! 


YOUR home, which may be easily 

executed by your architect. 

LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS BUREAU 
505 Carondelet St. New Orleans, La 


NORWAY MEDITERRANEAN 


CRUISE, JUNE 30 
52 days, $600 to $1300 

Spain, Italy, Riviera, Sweden, Scotland, Ber- 

lin, (Paris, London). World Cruise, January 

16th, 1929, 110 days, $1000 up. Mediterra- 

nean, 66 days, January 30, 1929, $600 up. 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., N. Y. 





Alva had had a tremendous night. There 
was a mixed recitai of two fights, a broken 
arm, and a rescue from the sea. The cur- 
rent down the beach, she explained, was 
impossible. ‘‘What are we doing today?” 
Coral asked. Sorae people were coming 
for lunch. “I’m sorry,’”’ Alva proceeded; 
“TI know you think he’s sobbing, but I 
had to ask Mr. Bright. There will have 
to be little tables and I'll put you as far 
from him as I can. It seems he knew 
Elsie Mengs at Antibes. I never thought 
of it, Coral, but he must have met your 
mother too.’’ Coral Mery, in a veiled voice, 
said probably. ‘I rather like him, as a 
matter of fact,” she admitted. “‘When I’m 
in a bad humor. No one could be better to 
fight with.” 


‘*Well,’”’ Coral Mery told herself, ‘I’ve 
stopped his talking.”’ Bright was silent and 
it was plain that he was troubled. They 
were in a chair on the Lake Trail, almost 
at the turn before the Inlet, the chair boy 
was smoking by the water’s edge. Still 
without speaking, Oscar Bright captured 
her hand. She was, Coral found, deeply 
stirred. ‘“‘I don’t want to speak,” Bright 
said; ‘‘you think words are important, 
perhaps that I am nothing but words, but 
the truth is I dislike them. They can be so 
false. I can take words and create an emo 
tion, a response, in you. But it won’t be an 
honest emotion, because the words will be 
arranged for an effect rather than to express 
the truth. That, really, is my profession, 
isn’t it? To create states of feeling and 
thought in people by words. Do you see, 
I don’t want to do that with you. I want 
to be completely sincere, and so I am almost 
afraid to talk. Tell you what I feel. It’s 
very simple and very old. 

“Tf I knew what love meant, Coral, I'd 
call it love. I don’t, so I'll call it love any- 
how. It is a mistake to tell a woman you 
love her before you are quite certain of her 
affection, but I don’t mind that cither. 
With you. I don’t want to be intelligent 
about this. I don’t want to think of it in 
terms of reactions. The fact is I’m terribly 
happy, now, about the whole affair. I’m 
forty-six and I didn’t think I’d ever be in 
love. Again. Love and surrender are dif- 
ferent parts of the same word, the same 
state, and men over forty aren’t able, as a 
rule, to surrender much.” 

“IT suspect you'll have to be intelligent 
about everything you do,” Coral told him. 
“Until you die. You're like that. I don’t 
mind. I don’t believe people can be truth- 
ful and happy together. Women can’t 
with most men anyhow. But you know 
that. The sickening thing is that it’s no use 
to tell you anything. You know it already. 
You make me feel like a fool.’’ He kissed 
her again. ‘‘That’s impossible,” he de- 
clared. “I couldn’t. What I know, what 
men know, isn’t very impressive. Not as 
important as what women guess. But, 
Coral, this is all completely useless. The 
thing is would we be happy married?”’ 

She was very glad he had expressed it 
that way. It was so much better than ask- 
ing her to marry him. If he had done that 
she would have had to refuse. Then. She 
didn’t want to. She didn’t want to have 
to be definite. She couldn’t be definite. 
“*Probavly not,” she admitted. ‘‘Is any- 
body happy married? For more than a 
minute now and then. Are they happy 
anyhow?” Hereplied decidedly in the nega- 
tive. “‘I should have said happy enough. 
Would our marriage be a success? Do you 
think we could do it politely and with a 
manner? I hate rows; remember I am over 
forty and I like peace. At twenty nothing 
matters. At twenty you can recover from 
anything. In no time at all. But not at 
forty-six.” 

“T love the way you talk about your- 
self,”’ Coral told him. ‘‘I really do. It’s an 
enormous relief after what I’ve had to listen 
to. Mostly. You can’t think how wonder- 
ful it is to be yourself with a man. Without 
having to pretend. Men are so—so refined, 
don’t you think?”’ Oscar Bright smiled at 
her. ‘I’ve suspected it,’’ he replied. “‘We 
might as well admit,”’ he went on, ‘‘that if 
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I were not happy you couldn't be. When 
I’m disturbed I am frightful. And then 
equally if you weren't contented I'd be dis- 
turbed. I’m not asking too much,” Bright 
was careful to explain. “It’s simply that 
I believe we ought to be reasonable. The 
other doesn’t suit us. It wouldn’t be in 
our character.’ Coral felt very composed; 
actually she was as happy as possible. At 
exactly the right times he varied the reason 
of his words with a kiss. She liked them 
both enormously. 

“You aren’t what I had thought of 
marrying at all,”’ she repeated. ‘I had it 
all arranged in my mind. But now I’m not 
certain I was right. You have changed a 
great deal.”” The chair boy, vague in the 
darkness, stirred and Oscar Bright said at 
once: ‘“‘Perhaps we had better go back. I 
heard you say you’d be at Montmartre.” 
She was grateful for his instant perception 
of moods and social necessities. ‘‘I don't 
want to,” she told him, ‘‘but I suppose we | 
must. There is a way to do things, isn’t | 
there? When we are our ages.” | oo 

They sent off the chair at the Royal 4 
Palm Way and walked slowly to Mont- 
martre, back in its tract of sandy gloom. It 
was very gay inside, however; Coral and 
Bright found themselves at a long table 
where there was a concerted heedless chat- 
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place at the table beside Bright was filled 
and she sat by Evelyn Bent. 

“Isn't it a scream here?’’ Evelyn said at 
once. “It’s like a Spanish omelet. I near 
to expired when I saw you come in with Mr. | 
Bright. Everyone thinks you simply detest 
him. And there you both were. You know, 
Coral, that is a scream. John Lang just 
reached Palm Beach and told me Zinc had 
another dreadful battle. Simply frightful. 
A man, a perfectly peaceful-looking man, 
leaned against him or something, and then, 
when Zinc objected, the man knocked him 
down, I think John said eleven times. They 
must have been somewhere, for he took 
Zine home in a taxi, and it seems they were 
as friendly as possible.” 
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ANYONE can use Rutland Patching 
Plaster to repair cracked walls or ceilings, 
and get perfect results. No muss or bother. 
Just mix it with water, and fill the hole 
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land Reof Coating. 
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| idiot Zinc Bent was. 
glad he had been well beaten up. 


THE SATURDAY 


| You’re a smart girl, aren’t you. A bright 


girl.”” Coral said, ‘‘ Anyhow, I’m not funny. 
You’ll admit that’s something.’”’ Yet she 
repeated to herself, with a little but signifi- 
cant change, “Oscar Bright’s girl.” Itwasa 
simple sentence, but very potent. What an 
She was positively 


On the beach Coral sat wrapped in her 
glazed black cloak; her legs were bare and 
she was wearing green bathing slippers. 
When she shifted on the sand, there were 
brief intimations of a green bathing suit. 
She tried to keep her head within the small 
circular shadow of a paper parasol signed 
with Chinese characters and with its handle 
planted in the beach. Oscar Bright sat 
outside that protection. ‘You are really 
a very decent color,’ Coral told him. ‘I 
had no idea writers could be such a nice 
brown.” He replied indignantly that he 
couldn’t imagine where she got her ideas 
about writers. ‘‘Good writers,” he speci- 
fied. ‘“‘There are some, of course, who 
would turn purple in the sun. They would 
come unglued in the water. As a matter of 
fact, as you’ve admitted, I’m the first splen- 
did writer you’ve ever seen. I’m the only 
one you'll ever see, so make the most of it.” 
She replied: 

“TI thought I would. I have rather am- 
bitious plans for you. It may be your social 
position will get very brilliant.” It was 
already, he said at once, as lofty as possible. 
On the other hand, if his present benevolent 
mood continued, it was just possible she 
would have a touch of actual importance. 
“Reflected, of course,” he warned her. 
“But impressive just the same.” She 
poured sand through a cigarette holder on 
the top of his head. ‘‘Don’t,’’ he said al- 
most sharply; “‘it might get into my eyes.” 
She asked lazily, ‘‘What is a mote? I 
thought it was something around a castle.” 
It was, he assured her. ‘‘And beams are 
used in houses.” 

Coral begged him not to be an idiot. 
There were others with them, but they were 
isolated, alone, under the crushing light of 
thesun. The wide beach and sea absorbed 
all voices. ‘“‘Can you tell me,” Coral asked, 
“if we are engaged?” . 

“‘T suppose so,” Oscar Bright replied. ‘I 
must say we are courageous. Where do you 
want tolive?’’ Any place, she told him, that 
was not Europe or Asia or Africa or London. 
Noislands. ‘‘ That leaves Connecticut,” he 
promptly announced. ‘Or Pennsylvania,” 
she added. Bright rose, he held down 
his hands for her and they loafed down to 
the sea. 

The Parsonses had a small life raft which, 
on calm days, they pushed out into the 
water. It had metal cylinders, air cham- 
bers, and a rope fastened about its edge. 
It lay above the waves, and Oscar Bright 
pulled and swam with it into deep water. 
They sat together, arm in arm, with their 
four bare knees drawn up. The raft rocked 
gently and they were blinded by the flood 
of noon. 

Suddenly Bright stirred and turned, gaz- 
ing quickly back at the beach. “Look, 
Coral,” he said, at once quiet and surprised. 
She saw that they had drifted far beyond the 
line of breakers. The raft was moving out 
and down the beach with a gathering speed. 
‘““We must swim it back,’’ Coral decided. 
““We can hold by the rope and kick.” He 
shook his head. ‘I’m sorry, I can hardly 
swim astroke. No. They must see us from 
the beach. Look, Coral, I think they do. 
Isn’t that someone running?” She could 
just distinguish a small agitation on the dis- 
tant sand. ‘‘They will go down to the Ca- 
sino and send the lifeboat,’”’ she went on. 
‘“‘We’re perfectly safe if it stays like this. I 
wish the Parsonses had bought a bigger 
raft.” Together they filled it. A long lazy 
swell slipped under them, the raft rose at a 


| sharp angle, hung on the crest, and slid 
| gracefully down. The water was a miracu- 


lous and idyllic, a purple blue. Trails of 
faintly hissing white bubbles appeared on 
the surface of the sea. 

Oscar Bright frankly lay down, grasping 
the rope with both hands. His feet were 
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braced. “‘ Look out,” he warned her, “here’s 
another.” The raft rose, hung high on the 
water and sank back. Most of the room, 
most of the safety, Coral realized, was being 


used by Oscar Bright. She had a hysterical | 
impulse to laugh. ‘‘ It would be better if you | 


were lying down,” he advised her. The raft 
was slippery, and she fell forward, catching 
attherope. Advice was all the assistance he 
gave her. He was holding the rope so tightly 
that his knuckles were white. His face, she 
saw, was not as brown as it had been on land. 
**T think,” Coral said in a sort of gasp, ‘‘it’s 
getting worse.” The raft tilted very sharply. 
“‘They’ll—they’ll get us,’”’ he tried to re- 
assure her. His voice was choked. 

Coral recognized that they were drifting 
farther and farther out. However, they were 
moving diagonally down the beach. Soon 
they would be opposite the Casino. She 
could almost see the gayety of the crowd 
there. The raft rose and fell, it dipped a cor- 
ner into the sea and they were swept with 
salt water. Coral thought of sharks. She 
saw shadows in the clear and mysterious 
depths beneath her. “‘There haven’t been 
any this year,” she said in tones just escap- 
ing a quaver. 
you’d shut up,” Bright answered irritably. 
His speech grew thin and strained. ‘‘I think 
the raft is lower than it was. Probably there 
are holes in the cylinders.” 

Coral had a blinding flash of recognition: 
perhaps this was death. She was, for a mo- 
ment, utterly cold with fear. She fought to 
control it. Panic shut her throat and com- 
pressed her heart. The raft was inclined on 
the water because Oscar Bright was in the 
exact middle, she had been forced toward 
the side. 

“It is lower,”’ he said desperately. He 
moved and, to Coral’s breathless horror, he 
disappeared into the sea. She heard a gasp- 
ing cry. But that had been herself. The dim 
perception of an act of immeasurable brav- 
ery touched her mind—Oscar Bright had 
gone—to leave her all the raft. Float as 
long as possible. She was filled with a con- 
fusion of emotions, with fear and love for 
him, and a transcendent admiration. A new 
quietness of mind possessed her. Then there 
was a violent upheaval. The raft rocked 
and dipped, it was almost on edge, she was 
slipping into the water, when Oscar Bright 
succeeded in climbing back. 

“‘T fell off!’’ he said explosively. 

The sun lay hot upon her. She could hear 
the metallic notes of sea birds; gulls floated 
curious and serene and safe above. Coral 
didn’t think of all the past. She was re- 
peating silently, in a dull and incredulous 
wonder, the word death. Death, death, 
death. It was a fact, but she couldn’t grasp 
it. It was immediately before her, but it was 
incredible. 

She heard a sound from across the water. 
A methodical approaching sound. Oscar 
Bright said, “It’s the lifeboat from the 
Casino.” The boat floated gracefully up to 
the raft. Bright helped her to safety. In 
other words, he had, with a remarkable agil- 
ity, secured it first for himself. Coral half 
lay in the lifeboat with closed eyes. The life 
guard was tying a painter to the life raft. 
“If you don’t mind,” she spoke with a gath- 
ering spirit, “‘could we land where there isn’t 
a crowd?” 

She went immediately, in Carter James’ 
car, to Alva Parsons’. Alva immediately 
put her to bed. Coral protested, but her ob- 
jections, really, were not sincere. She was 
weak. ‘I hate to be so sobbing,”’ she told 
Alva. She got up, however, for dinner. Ac- 
tually they went out, to the McKimmons’, 
for dinner. Afterward Oscar Bright came 
up to her. ‘In China,” he said, ‘there is a 
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theory that a man, a mature and educated | 


individual, is more important than any 
problematic baby. 
valuable than a woman. 


He is regarded as more | 
It is, do you see, a | 


purely economic theory. There is nothing | 


personal about it. The Chinese, for that rea- 
son, argue that men should be saved first. 
Anyhow, it does suggest a certain question, 
doesn’t it?’’ Coral gazed at him specula- 
tively, from the straps on his pumps to the 
top of his nicely shaped head. ‘‘ Perhaps,” 
she said at last. “‘In China.” 
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message to every 
ball player from 


BABE RUTH 


e OU’VE got to hand it to this Reach crowd. 
When I told them what I figured was needed 
in major league mitts and gloves—I knew they'd 
do a good job of making them. But I didn’t know 
how good till I saw the gloves they turned out. 
“T stuck my hand in the different models. And 
they are great. Big and roomy, like you need, 
yet fitting just right. I bent and twisted my 
hand and fingers, and these gloves moved as 
natural and easy as an old shoe. When a new 
glove does that—you can take it from me, it’s 
a real glove. 

“ And how these gloves snare a ball. A specially 
formed pocket does the trick, Reach tells me. 
Whatever it is, any ball that smacks into one 
of these gloves sure does stick! 

‘I’m ready to recommend them to any fellow 
who plays ball—in the field, on the bases, or 
back of the bat. They got a pretty low price on 
them, too, for major league gloves.” 


Baty PO 


REACH -IG@yor 
eNGtts and Gloves 


RUTH 





DESIGNED BY BABE 


The nearest Reach dealer will be glad to show you the 
Babe Ruth Line of mitts and gloves. See them. Try them. 
And you'll know what we mean by Major League gloves. 














Here is featured Fielder’s Glove RFI. 
Made of brown grain horse-hide leather, 
specially oiled to make it soft and pliable, 
and sturdy and lasting. A hand-formed 
pocket is built into the glove, padded with 
best quality felt. Lined and seamed com- 
pletely with natural leather. Finger seams 
can’t rip. Long thumb, with lacing adjust- 
ment to form wider or deeper pocket as 
desired. Leather laced around wrist. At 
$5.00, a truly wonderful glove investment. 


Play ball with the Official Ball of the 
American League. The finest ball made. 
$2.00 each. Reach has a complete line 
of baseballs, including the Babe Ruth 
Autograph Ball, selling at $1.00. Lively 
and long-lasting, it is an excellent ball 
for junior players and teams. 
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RF2 $5.00 


$3.50 RFO— $8.00 


RBI 


$5.00 
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GULF REFINING COMPANY USES ALUMINUM PAINT AS A STANDARD COVERING FOR ott EQUIPMENT 


THIS MODERN CONSERVATION STORY 


Is Important to Oil Producers 
and Other Paint Users 


HE adoption of Aluminum Paint by the Gulf Refining sulphide—one of steel’s worst enemies in the oil industry. 
Company as a standard protective covering for storage 7 ’ 7 
tanks, tank cars and refinery equipment not only evidences Because of its unique “leafing” qualities, it forms a continu. 


keen appreciation of modern conservation and effi- ous enduring coat of pure metallic Aluminum over any 


ciency, but typifies a definite trend in the industry. The surface to which it is applied—a coat of non-rusting 


metal that defies time and the elements. 





Petroleum Industry has adopted Aluminum Paint. 


. 4 ° The pigment base for . . ° o 
Back of this world-wide acceptance are years of testing. ac Men rades oy Aluminum Paint provides these remarkable protective 
é dluminum Paint is 
- a al 4{LBRON Al um . ° 2 
Oil men try before they buy. They now know that Drei Pian aeaie properties, yet costs no more than ordinary paint. 
7 fe “s F of pure ALCOA Alu- ™ 
. . . . minum. To be sure o 
Aluminum Paint best meets their exacting needs. perpen te Aa et : ; . : 
Side adeeetimanus, te Let us give you complete information about this mod- 
sist that ALBRON Alua- . 





. . . i Bronze Powde ee rr . > 
Aluminum Paint has proved that it saves countless bar- pein ereryjoo. = ern “coat-of-metal” protection for steel, wood, brick 
rels of oil every year by reducing evapo- and concrete surfaces. Write for the 

To MAINTENANCE ° ° ee ° >..: 99 To THE 
‘ sses. ceeps ; refiect- ret, . 
actin ration losses. It keeps oil cool by reflect booklet, “Aluminum Paint ea echliditiian 
On both interior and exterior sur- : y +4 . « Y _ >. ae ? eo _ . 7 . Keep a can of Aluminum Point 
patra ne poe: 9 ne x nowcoe eal ing. instead of absorbing, the sun’s heat. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA hands Paint your cellar sith 1 
crete, Aluminum Paint has proved t will make every corner bright 
a superior protection in all kinds 2326 Oli . B il li y Pitt I ol P +~ eh aay Cap Se martns doe 
pier spl . . _ . 232 iver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. ike le 
f Furthermore, Aluminum Paint offers whee Pair he Rishon gaur Guntien, Ottgheen 
Sur tuners ane een eueelly oat 7 . Offices in 18 Principal American Cities dork ctecete and stairways. Point 
fices. It hides any under color—even unusual protection for exposed equip- Aluminum Compeny of Canada, Lid. your tires 
black—and diffuses an abundance Toronto, Montreal, Canada For brightness, cleanliness and 
of agreeable light to e o. of ° ° ° ° J ’ 4 y rermanence call upon the magi: 
tie plane ener’! ment of all kinds. It resists hydrogen Aluminum in Every Commercial Form —_— rermanence coll upon the mag 
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OUT-OF-DOORS 


(Continued from Page 48) 


mite of a thing when he came to us. I don’t 
know how much blackbird talk he knows. 
There may be a little problem for him when 


| we release him and he starts courting a 


mate. But love will find a way. 
“See that! He won’t give those robins a 
moment’s peace. As soon as they quiet 


| down he’satthem. He’s just a born revolu- 
| tionist. The grosbeak, there, is a quiet sort. 


He sits idly by and lets them bicker. Some- 
thing of a philosopher, I daresay. They all 
have their foibles. Once we had a black- 
crowned night heron who’d shriek every 
time he heard the song Do You Ever Think 
Otherwise he was perfectly be- 
haved.” 

Miss Coburn opens the wire door of the 
cage. A tailless crow ventures out. She 


| gathers him into her arms like a kitten, and 
| dipping a morsel of bread in milk slips it in 


his black beak. 


“Always hungry—like boys,’”’ she goes 


| on. “The robins will make away with two 
| pounds of raw steak, ground fine, in a single 


day when earthworms are scarce. Bread 


| and milk is a staple of diet, occasionally po- 


tatoes with butter, and for a green, iceberg 
lettuce. They love raisins, too, and relish 
canned blueberries when fresh ones are not 
available. For the water birds like the heron 
nothing will do, of course, but fresh fish. In 
winter we have to depend on the bait stores, 
but in summer the boys keep us pretty well 
supplied.” 

Pupils in the little red school are on as in- 
timate terms with the birds as their teacher 


is. Fifteen nests in a season—orioles, blue- 
birds, robins, catbirds, woodpeckers, vireos 
and chipping sparrows—all within the tri- 
angle of the school grounds, scarcely fifty 
yards on a side, offer evidence enough that 
the little brothers of the air sense the wel- 
come and seek sanctuary freely, though a 
spot where fifty children romp and shout 
is not normally the choice of a solicitous 
mother bird for the rearing of her brood. 

“The children love them,” explains Miss 
Coburn. ‘‘One winter while we were build- 
ing the new bungalow we kept the birds in 
the schoolroom. And what a time the rob- 
ins had of it! No redbreast can resist his na- 
tive color. To him everything that blushes 
is acherry. Leta little girl wear a crimson 
hair ribbon to school and immediately she 
became the center of the most absorbing in- 
terest.” 

Among her robins Miss Coburn will have 
bullies and crosspatches, sunny Sallies and 
meek Marys. Generally speaking, the red- 
breast must be rated a moron of the bird 
world—debonair but dense, with only a 
fraction of the intelligence of the wily cat- 
bird. 

Bluebirds are belligerent, the cuckoo 
meek, the meadow lark a prince of good fel- 
lows, the grosbeak none too friendly, and 
the tanager cross. As a rule, however, al! 
dwell together in reasonable amity in the 
big cage, until, strong of wing and quick of 
eye once more, they can speed away to flute 
their love songs from the tree tops. 

— WILLIAM HENRY WRIGHT. 
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A Splash! A Tingle! 


IS fully protected by copyright and nothing that appears in it may be reprinted, 
either wholly or in part, witheue special permission. The use of our articles or 
quotations from them for cdvertising promotions and stock-selling schemes is 
never authorized. 


Then all day face comfort 


AQUA VELVA 
After-Shave! 


The after-shave! As important as the shave itself. 
For it means the proper treatment of the newly shav- 
en skin. 
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Aqua Velva, made expressly for this purpose, is 
the product of 88 years of specialized study of what 


is best for beard and skin... best to keep Faces Fit! 


Splash on Aqua Velva after you have shaved. It aaaslias ames 


gives a sparkling tingle! Then, throughout the day, 
it keeps your face Fit! 


An American Comedy— Main Street— Harold Lloyd, Directed by Wesley 
Stout 

Battleships and Battle Cruisers—T. P. Magruder, Rear Admiral United 
States Navy : 
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It protects ... from dust, germs, wind, weather. 
Helps to prevent chapping. Helps to heal tiny nicks 
and cuts, seen and unseen. Keeps the skin flexible, 
free from unnatural dryness by conserving its naturai 
moisture. 


Yes, Aqua Velva keeps the skin as perfectly con- 
ditioned as the Williams lather /eaves it. 
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Second Choice (Third part)— Elizabeth Alexander 
The Wheelbarrow (Conclusion)—Henry C. Rowland . 
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Editorials 
Short Turns and Racores 
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50 cents for a large bottle. Or, Free Trial Size if you will ask for it. 
Address, Dept. P48, The J. B. Williams Co., 


Williams Aqua Velva 


for use after shaving 


Glastonbury, Conn.— Montreal, Canada. 
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Certain-teed is Alert 
Keeping Its Methods and 
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What will tomorrow bring to you—what changes of habits, 
tastes and modes of living? With its corps of engineers and 
staffs of expert chemists, the Certain-teed Products Corpo- 
ration daily prepares itself for the fresh trends of tomorrow. 


For, Certain-teed knows that new ideals and requirements 
are born overnight. This organization has had a part in the 
development of modern American building. Its lines of roof- 
ing, linoleum, paints and gypsum products . . all, have kept 
pace with altered conditions. Distinctive types, designs and 





to Changing Conditions 


Products Abreast 
of Modern Requirements 


patterns issue forth regularly from the Certain-teed plants. 
No item that does not fill a large popular demand is 
retained, since speed in the sale of merchandise is essential 


to progressive manufacturing methods. 


You can be sure that when you purchase a product bearing 
the Certain-teed label, you are getting a most up-to-date, 
practical, and excellent product. All the vast resources of 
Certain-teed are mobilized to meet the shifting tides of public 
preference and to build the utmost quality into every product. 


ASPHALT ROOFINGS LINOLEUM 
ASPHALT SHINGLES a FLOORTEX (rect ease) 
BUILDING PAPERS aE 2 OIL CLOTH 
BUILDING FELTS i CYPSUM PLASTERS 
PAINTS - VARNISHES BUILDING BLOCKS 
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STAINLESS STEEL 


for Spotless Kitchens 


Housewives are unanimous in the opinion that kitchen tools of 
Stainless Steel lighten labor and brighten the kitchen. 


Kitchen tools are daily subjected to acids and juices which stain 
and tarnish their brightness and unless they are “Stainless” every 
cleaning means a scouring. 

The complete line of A. & J. “Blutip” Kitchen Tools is now made 
in Stainless Steel—not only the blades and working parts but shanks, 
rivets, ferrules, and all metal parts. 

This means Kitchen Tools that will last a lifetime and always look 
as bright as new without scouring or polishing. 


and hardware stores in a large variety to suit your needs. Recognize 
them by the big, comfy thanedlee finished in highest grade enamel— 
pearl gray with blue tips. 


As an inducement for you to become acquainted with these shining 
tools, so easy to keep clean and so appropriate for your bright 
kitchen, The A. & J. Manufacturing Company makes a special offer of 
a Stainless Steel Apple Corer and Parer FREE with an order for a Bent 
Handle Pancake Turner and Measuring Spoon with pouring lip. 


Send the coupon with $1.00 for the two articles, and the third 
piece FREE for your dealer's name. 


A. & J. Stainless Steel Kitchen Tools will be found at department The A. & J. Manufacturing Company, Binghamton, N. Y. 
<> P 


B 


STAINLESS STEEL K/7CHEN TOOLS 


Special offer 


includes a 


STE 
Apple Corer 


and Parer Name 


F R a E Address 


FOR YOUR OEALER'S 
NAME 





Dealer's Name 


I enclose $1.00 for 1 Stainless Steel A. & J. Bent Handle 
Pancake Turner (817), and 1 Stainless Steel Measuring 
Spoon with p Sensing lip (823), with which you will send 
me—FREE A. & J. Stainless Steel Apple Corer and 
Parer (833), es my dealer's name. 





Genuine Stainless Steel is manufactured only under the patents of the 


STAINLESS 





STEEL COMPANY - COMMONWEALTH BUILDING « PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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‘ell luke that / 


GIVE him peas and potatoes creamed with Pet Milk! 
He’ll think them detter than ‘‘mother used to make.’’ The 
better milk makes up for the loss of the boyhood appetite. 


Sines —— 
» 


~ tee 







Vegetable fritters, and croquettes—cream soups, and 
all creamed vegetables to every vegetable combination 
where milk is used, Pet Milk gives a flavor and texture that 
wasn’t known when his mother was planning the meals 
he remembers. 










Creamed Peas and Potatoes 





1 tablespoon butter l4 teaspoon paprika Lg cup Pet Milk 
1 tablespoon flour ] teaspoon onion juice 23 cup water 
lo teaspoon salt Few grains cayenne i cup peas 





| cup cooked potatoes, cut in cubes 1 tablespoon chopped parsley 
Melt the butter, add the flour, salt, paprika, onion juice and 
cayenne and mix well. Add the combined milk and water slowly 
and bring to the boiling point, stirring constantly. Add the peas 
potatoes and parsley and heat thoroughly. 







Pet Milk ts pure, fresh milk that comes to you as pure 
and fresh and sweet as when it left the farm—dut more than 
twice as rich. It stays fresh and sweet because it is sterilized 
in a sealed container. It is more than twice as rich because 
sixty per cent. of the water of natural milk is taken out. 
Nothing is added. 










Because of the extra richness in all the valuable food sub- 
stances of milk—because the cream is kept in Pet Milk, it 
can be diluted to suit any milk need, gives the rich flavor that 
makes food better, yet costs no more than ordinary milk. 








We want you to have our free book telling about Pet 
Mil/k—how it will give you better food, and at the same 
time make your milk and cream supply more convenient 
and more economical. Send address to 


PET MILK COMPANY 
821 Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo 


The Original Evaporated Milk 
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Clean \eeth | 


since Ghildhood Days 


Her Reward ...for this Daily Dental Care 


Miss Marguerite 
Fish has used this 
cleansing dental 
cream for nearly 
twenty years. And to- 
day her flashing, bril- 
liant teeth are envied 
wherever she goes. 


7 _ y 


VER since she was a little 

gitl, Marguerite Fish has 
used this one dental cream 

. . and you should see her 
beautiful teeth today. 

We wish you could meet 
Miss Fish personally. You'd 
be fascinated by her charm- 
ing personality... . her glo- 
rious flashing smile. 

Her teeth are famous for 
their beauty—admired wher- 
ever she goes. A glance at the por- 
trait on the right, painted by Joseph 
Cummings Chase, will give you an idea 
of their loveliness. 

Ask Miss Fish the secret, and she 
will tell you the daily use of Colgate’s. 


“Colgate’s certainly keeps your teeth in sound, 
healthy condition,” says the dentist to Miss Fish. 


She has used it for almost twenty years. 


Many tell the same story 


In this country, and in foreign countries 
the world over, you will find thousands 
and thousands of men and women who 
began using Colgate’s ten, fifteen, even 
twenty years ago, whose teeth today 


We persuaded Miss Fish to sit for this Joseph Cummings Chase portrait, just to show 
you how beautiful her teeth are today, after using Colgate’s for nearly 20 years. 


are exceptionally sound and beautiful. 

Many of these people are grateful 
enough to write to us. Some send their 
photographs also. Each day the post- 
man brings a few more letters to add 
to an already bulging file. 

Many of these letters are from users 
who have brushed with Colgate’s for at 
least a decade. 

We could fill the pages of this 
publication with quotations from them 
—sincere, unsolicited reports from 
people proud of the soundness and at- 
tractiveness of their teeth. 

There is nothing mysterious about 
these enviable results. 

The men and women fortunate 
enough to secure them did nothing that 
you cannot easily do yourself. 

They visited their dentists for periodic 
inspections. And they used Colgate’s. 

Choose your dentifrice on the basis 
of results. Follow the lead of those 
who have already kept their teeth sound 
for years. 

Simply adopt for your own use the 


dentifrice most popular among people 
with well-preserved teeth. 


Made specifically to clean teeth 


You see, Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream stands apart from most denti- 
frices. It is expressly and scientifically 
made to get teeth clean. With Colgate’s, 
cleaning is not a side issue, or an added 
feature . . . it is the main thing. 
Naturally, no dentifrice that you 
have ever used will clean your teeth 
more thoroughly. And, mark you, this 
supremely efficient cleansing is the basis 
of beautiful and long-lived teeth. 
On the one hand you have Colgate’s, 
the chief feature of 
which is thorough 
cleansing. On the other 





CLEAN! 


Years ago we set out to make the 
best dentifrice possible. We inter- 
viewed leading dental authorities. 
They told us that the one thing a 
dentifrice should do is to clean 
teeth. We then produced Ribbon 
Dental Cream—designing it to do 
that one thing superlatively well. It 
is not medicated because all experi- 
ments in the meantime have sus- 
tained the original principle that 
cleansing is the only thing a denti- 
frice can do. 


- 


Est. 1806 


you have the fact that count- 
less people who have used 
Colgate’s for years now have 
exceptionally fine teeth. 

In such a vital matter as 
the care of your teeth, could 
there be any safer guide than 

the actual experiences of people 
like yourself? 

Also, wouldn’t it be an immense 
satisfaction to know that the dentifrice 
you were using was the one which den- 
tists recommended most frequently ? 


At your druggist’s 


So, for lovely teeth . . . for teeth that 
make your smile the social and business 
asset that it should be . . . ask your 
druggist today for Colgate’s. Or, if 
you prefer, let us send you a sample 
to try. 
Just jot your name and address on 
the coupon below and we will 
gladly mail you a trial 
tube of Colgate’s to 
test in yourown home. 





gate & Co., 
Dept. 200-C, 595 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Please send me a Free sample of Ribbon Dental Cream. 


Name 





Address 





In Canada, Colgate & Co., Lid., 72 St. Ambroise St., Montreal 





